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Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The war debts 
due the United States from the allied 
countries of Europe should neither be 
concelled nor reduced, Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bankihg 
and Currency during the last Congress, 
ceclared in an address here today before 
the Institute of Current International 
Problems of the United States. Whether 
Gcrmany continues to pay reparations or 
ceases to do so should have no bearing on 
the payment of interallied debts, he con- 
tended. 

Suggests Policy 

“A policy ought now to be adopted,” 
Mr. McFadden declared, of declining re- 
vision or cancellation of allied debts, of 
salvaging what can be salvaged of the 
vast investments which American capital 
has made in Europe since the war, of 
withholding further loans to Europe, of 


wejecting the principle of commercializa- | 
the | 


tion of the German reparations in 
United States, and of dissociating 
United States Government 
Policies in connection with reparations.” 

Mr. McFadden called for a complete 
change of policy in our State Department 
and Federal reserve system as regards 
foreign relations, and a return to our 
“ancient tradition” of no European alli- 
ances. 

Mr. McFadden’s speech follows in full 
text: 


the 


A Lack of Precision 


There is probably no subject of con- 
troversy which suffers more from a lack 
of precision and definiteness of fact and 
statement than the question whether the 
Allied war debts to the United States 
should be cancelled. 

There is argument about the character 
of the debts and the degree of obligation 
inherent in them, about the capacity of 
the Allied States to pay them, about the 
extent to which the burden they place 
on the Allied States impedes economic re- 
covery in Europe, and particularly about 
the relationship of German reparations to 
them. Their present worth varies with 
the interest rate which may be thought 
appropriate, and there is question whether, 
by reducing interest rates and extending 
time in the funding agreements, the 
United States has not already cancelled 
@ large part of them. 


The discussion of these and other “ifs” 
and conditions gives their opportunity to 
the special pleaders for this or that na- 
tional or other cause, to the financial 
geniuses who see profit in the rapid shift- 
ing of large sums, and especially to those 
who would reaffirm a war settlement to- 
day identical with that of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Present Proposal 

Inasmuch as it is the debtors who de- 
sire a cancellation of the debts, it is a 
reasonable inference that most of this 
discussion and these arguments have their 
birth in Europe and are brought here 
to grow and strengthen under the fos- 
tering care of the international bankers 
and our international enthusiasts. 

In order that we may have a definite 
point of departure, let us consider first 
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Canada and Mexico 
Show Better Trade 


May Be Only Seasonal, Says 
Commerce Department 


With some evidences of more favorable 
economic conditions approaching in this 
country, both Canada and Mexico are 
likewise noting something of an improve- 
ment, according to information made 
available at the Department of Commerce 
Nov. 5. Just to what extent these gains 
are linked in the three nations, if they 
are at all related, cannot be determined, 
but any improvement, even though it may 
be seasonal, is regarded as encouraging. 

Merchandise of many kinds is reported 
to be moving better in Mexico, although 
the industrial position’ remains weak, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Depart- 
ment. More detailed information regard- 
ing the Dominion, just sent the Depart- 
ment in a telegram by Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Herbert W. Barrett, at Ot- 
tawa, reveals that Canadian business 
during the last week was featured by fur- 
ther improvement in sales of seasonal 
merchandise in Quebec, British Columbia 
and the prairie provinces, and by a more 
optimistic tone in the latter region re- 
sulting from the steady rise in grain 
prices. , 

The following 
was supplied: 


additional 


With the Winnipeg quotation on No. 1| 


northern wheat at cash rising more than 
6 cents during the week to reach 69 cents 
on Oct. 30, the gain during the month of 
October was about 15 cents a bushel 

Seasonal goods are moving better in 
Quebec, although purchases are still being 
postponed by prospective buyers. Agri- 
cultural implements continue slow there, 
partially because farmers are skeptical of 
price levels and are expecting declines. 
Automobile sales also are abnormally low 
in rural areas of the province; but in- 
creases are reported in the sale of roofing 
sheets. 

Demand for hardware is fair and some 
improvement is reported in retail bookings 
in Winter sporting goods. Prospects are 
considered better for new motion picture 
equipment. Mine supply sales in Quebec 


province are at a minimum, however, be- | 
cause of the discouraging level of returns 


in most mineral products 
Industrial conditions in Ontario are 
quiet, but some paper mills with low pro- 
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from allied | 


information | 


vehicle laws will be presented to the 
nounced today by 


in 1933, it was an- 

the State Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Robbins B. 
Stoeckel. 

It is the plan of the Connecticut De- 
partment, Mr. Stoeckel said, to rewrite the 
existing State law affecting motor ve- 
hicles and rules of the road with the view 
of presenting one comprehensive and, so 
|far as possible, complete matter of legis- 
jlation on these subjects to the Legisla- 


| ture. 

| The aim, he continued, is to simplify, 
|condense and coordinate existing laws so 
that in both theory and fact there will 
j}be fewer rather than more statutes on 
'the books. Simplification can, it is be- 
| lieved, Mr. Stoeckel said, be accomplished 
junder four or five general headings. 
| Those contemplated under the plan are: 
“The Individual,” “The Motor Vehicle and 
jits Equipment,” “Traffic.” “Departmental 


| {Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 
Insurance of Work 


| By The States With 
Federal Aid Urged 


\Nation Should Bear Half of 
| Cost, Senate Committee 
Is Told by Secretary of 
People’s Lobby 





State unemployment insurance, with the 
Federal Government bearing half the cost, 
|was recommended Nov. 5 by Benjamin 

C. Marsh, executive secretary of the Peo- 
| ple’s Lobby, at the resumption of hear- 
ings by the Special Senate Committee 
| Investigating Unemployment Insurance. 
| Federal unemployment insurance to be 
| financed by workers was proposed by an- 
|other witness, H. Neville Thompson, of 
Washington, D. C. 

| Mechanization of industry has made it 
|}incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to guarantee income to workers, Mr. 
{Marsh said, pointing out that it is due 


to failure of governmental policies that 
| the present crisis has arisen. 


Favors Higher Surtaxes 

Mr. Marsh said there must be a redis- 
tribution of income before unemployment 
can be ended. He expressed himself in 
favor of an increase of $1,500,000,000 in 
surtaxes in the higher individual income 
brackets to provide the necessary funds 
for the subvention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States adopting unemploy- 
ment insurance systems. 

Mr. Marsh explained that his organiza- 


and 1,500 individuals with dues ranging 
from $1 to $25 a year. Its policies are 
chiefly determined by its executive board, 
he said 


| 
| Feeling of Insecurity Cited 
Unemployment insurance is necessary, 
|Mr. Marsh said, because “the American 
| public is suffering from a severe attack 
;of a feeling of insecurity.” However, in- 
| surance will not remove the cause of un- 
|}employment which is “maldistribution of 
national income,” he continued. 
Approximately four-ninths of the na- 
tional income is derived from the owner- 
ship of property, the witness declared, 
while the remainder comes from labor. 
But in one decade, he said, the oppor- 
tunity for labor has decreased consid- 
erably, one company alone having pro- 
duced enough machinery in that period 
to provide 160,000,000 man power. 
Government Responsibilties 
Senator Glenn ‘Rep.), of Illinois, then 
| asked the witness if he believed that the 
| American Government has proved itself 
a failure. Mr. Marsh replied that in con- 
[eee of present conditions, it has. 
| When asked to name other governments 
| Which have done better 
| emergency, he said Russia has made a bet- 
| ter showing considering the relative wealth 
and other conditions existing in the two 
countries. On the other hand, he said, 
he did not favor the communistic plan 
|of government. 
| Asked by Senator Glenn if he were a 
| socialist, Mr. Marsh replied that he be- 
| lieved in certain socialistic principles such 
as holding the Government responsible 
|} for giving men work and if it can not 
| do that, for furnishing them maintenance. 
Mr. Marsh admitted that the plan of 
unemployment Insurance he advocated 
| would not be actuarily sound because it 
Ea the payment of benefits as 
| 
| 


long as worker is out of a job. He 
Remote Co 


stated that a program of Federal relief 





was necessary this Winter to care for the 
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PPROXIMATELY 150,000 miles of 
airways, penetrating into Africa, 
Siberia and the Orient as well as the 
more populous sections of the earth now 
spread across the globe, according to 
oral and statistical information made 
available Nov. 5 by Leighton W. Rogers, 
Chief of the Foreign Aeronautics Div’- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

Of the total, which is hard to ascer- 
tain exactly, 60,000 miles are in the 
United States, Mr. Rogers said. Addi- 
tional information made available by 
Mr. Rogers follows: 

The longest airways in the world are 
those which European Powers have 
built to tie their Far Eastern colonies to 
the motherland. The greatest span is 
that between Amsterdam and Bandoeng, 
Java. Over this stretch of 8.783 miles 
the Royal Dutch Air Navigation Com- 
pany has operated weekly service since 
Oct. 1. Previously planes made the trip 
twice each month. 

Closely paralleling the Dutch and 
each other, the British and the French 
also are maintaining air connections 
with*their eastern possessions. Each 
week the Imperial Airways sends a plane 
5,544 miles from London to Delhi, India. 
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War Department 
Reduces Budget 
By 44 Millions 


That ‘Vigorous Economy’ 


Will Not Affect Efficiency 


River Development 


Will Be Continued 


No Cuts in Salaries or Wages 
Carried in Lower Estimate 
Agreed Upon With the Bu- 
reau of the Budget 


The Department of War will submit 
through the Bureau of the Budget to 
Congress at its forthcoming session bud- 
get estimates for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1932, approximately $44,- 
000,000 below the appropriations made 
by Congress for the present fiscal year, 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 
Stated Nov. 5. 
Secretary Hurley explained that the re- 
duction in the budget estimates of the 
Department of War is in keeping with 
President Hoover's program for econ- 
omies in the governmental establishment 
and had been made possible by “vigorous 
economies and deferment of programs not 
vital at this time.” The reductions, he 
added, would not impair the efficiency of 
the Army national defense or training 
programs 

Need of Economy 
Secretary Hurley’s prepared statement 
follows in full text: 
“The War Department has settled with 


expenditures for the year beginning July 
1, 1932—that is the 1933 budget. 
“Following the insistence of the Pres- 
ident for the utmost reduction in expenses 
of all departments consonant with main- 
tained efficiency of the services, the War 
Department, by vigorous economies and 
deferment of programs not vital at this 
time has been able to cut its budget for 
1933 approximately $44,000,000 below the 
appropriations for 1932. It is able to 
make these changes without decreasing 
the efficiency of the Army for 
Defense or its training programs. 
“Under the universal rule of many 
years’ standing the details of the budget 


are confidential until they are communi- | 


cated by the President to Congress.” 


Details Withheld 

Details of the budget reductions were 
not made public by Secretary Hurley who 
explained that under a rule of long stand- 
they are kept confidential pending their 
submission to Congress by the President. 

Figures made available by the Depart- 
ment of War show that Congress actually 
appropriated a total of approximately 
$481.565,.735 for the Department for the 
fiscal year 1932. These items were $335,- 
475.965 for military and departmental ex- 
penditures; $99.596,084 for nonmilitary 
purposes, and $11,495,686 for the opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. A total of 
$446,565,735. In addition, Congress made 
two emergency appropriations totaling 
$35,000,000 for use in aid of the unem- 
ployment situation which, added to the 
$446.565,735 makes a total appropriated 
for the Department of War in the fiscal 
1932 of $481,565,735 


Comparison With Last Year 


On the basis of a $44,000,000 reduction | 


'from total appropritaions for the current 


fiscal year, the total budget estimate for 
the Department of War to be submitted 


|to Congress would be roughly $437,500,000. 


in the existing | 


untries Now Reached 


By 150,000 Miles of Airways 


The total budget estimates for the De- 
partment submitted to Congress last De- 
cember were $451,140,391, so that the bud- 
get estimates for the 1933 fiscal year 
would show a reduction of $14,000,000 be- 
low estimates for the current fiscal year 
Secretary Hurley stated orally that the 
reduced budget estimates did not pertain 


to the military operations of the Depart- | 


ment alone, but that it covered all its 
activities, adding there were many civil 
operations of the Department. including 
the operation of the Panama Canal and 
the government of some 15,000,000 per- 
sons in insular possessions. He said also 


that the reductions do not lower wages 
and salaries 
Asked what, if any, effect the reduced 


budget estimates would have on river and 
harbor improvements, Secretary Hurley 
replied that the rivers and harbors pro- 
gram would be carried on substantially as 


recommended by the Army Engineer 
Corps 
Secretary Hurley’s announcement of 


the budget estimates followed an agree- 
ment between the Department of War 
and the Bureau of the Budget which, he 
said, had been accomplished in a spirit 
of harmony. He said: “We are happy to 
be able to contribute this much toward 
the Treasury deficit.” 


The French have weekly service from 
Marseilles to Baghdad, and biweekly 
service from Baghdad to Saigon, in 
French Indo-China, with a total dis- 
tance of 7,636 miles 

Flying on the lengthy airways to the 
Orient is not always satisfactory. Some- 
times the planes get through from Eu- 
rope to their eastern terminal in seven 
or eight days, but often they require 
as much as 12 days. The sector most 
difficult is that across southern Iraq and 
Persia, where towns are tar apart and 
help not easily found 

The trip still is too long to appeal to 
passengers, and, although all the three 
great lines offer passenger, mail and 
goods service, passenger travel is neg- 
ligible Mail is the backbone of the 
traffic, and at the root of the systems 
is the desire to keep in touch with dis- 
tant colonies. The lines are heavily 
subsidized. 

At many points the British, 
and Dutch lines converge, using the 
same landing facilities, but inter-gov- 
ernmental political cooperation is not 
general. England, for instance, had to 


French 
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Secretary Hurley Declares | A 
| oral statement by the Department of State 


National | 


Manchurian Policy |Motor Transport 


. Of Farm Produce 


Grows in Volume 


Stull Unchange 


State Department Declares It 
Is Working to Effect an 
Amicable Settlement 


MERICAN policy in Manchuria re- 
mains unchanged, according to an 


| Nov. 5, following questions regarding re- 
| newed fighting between the Japanese and 
Chinese forces,’ and attempts 
League of Nations to conciliate the two 
| governments. s 
This policy, it was explained orally, is 
;to work consistently and through diplo- 
matic channels to support the other na- 
| tions who are trying to achieve the ob- 
| jective of preventing war and supporting 
| peace in Manchuria. 
| The American Consul General at Har- 
| bin, George Hanson has definitely con- 
| firmed the report that no Japanese troops 
jare in Tsitsihar, the junction on the 
{South Manchurian Railway. 


Pipe Line Operation 


| By Oil Producing 


Companies Opposed 


Representative Hoch 


| 


| Reintroduce Measure to | New Jersey, percentages ranging from 18) 


| Divorce Such _ Activity 
Favors Tariff on Crude 


2 


Pipe line companies would be divorced 
|from producing and 


and placed under regulation as trans- 
portation companies, under the provisions 
of a bill which Representative Hoch 


by the} 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1931 


| 





| 
| 


| 





refining companies | 


|Recent 






Both Distances Covered and 
Tonnage Moved Increas- 
ing, According to Agricul- 
ture Department 


Cold Storage Serves 
To Prolong Season 


Survey Shows That 
Largest Gains Have Been 
Recorded for Hauls of 20 


Miles and Upwards 

Motor trucks are now transporting 
about 15 per cent of the total shipments 
of fruits and vegetables moving 20 miles 
or more to market, the distance covered 
by them has increased, and country cold 
storage is prolonging the trucking season, 
the Department of Agriculture’ stated 
Nov. 5. 

Trucks carried 92 per cent of the 20- 
mile Connecticut shipments, 73 per cent 
of those in southwestern Michigan, 68 per 


Will] | cent in Long Island, 67 per cent in the) 


Hudson Valley and central and southern 


to 41 for Delware, southern Indiana, east- 
ern shore of Maryland, western Maryland, 
southern Illinois, western New York, and 
south central Pennsylvania, the Depart- 
ment said. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Motor trucks are hauling approximately 
15 per cent of the total 
fresh fruits and vegetables 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


the Director of the Budget its proposed ‘Rep.), of Marion, Kans., a member of|§. Department of Agriculture, reporting 
the House Committee on Interstate and/the results of a survey by Brice 


Edwards 


Foreign Commerce, will introduce early} and J. W. Park. 


jin the coming session, he stated orally 
| Nov. 5. 

Such a measure was introduced by Mr. 
Hoch toward the close of the last session 
and brief hearings were held in Com- 
mittee, but the measure was not reported 
out. Mr. Hoch said, however, that 
feels that with more time for hearings, 
|so that the many advantages of the pro- 
posal can be brought out clearly, there 


is a good chance of its passage by the 
House. 
Proposed Oil Tariff 
“The fight for a tariff on oil will be 


vigorously continued during the approach- 
ing session,” Mr. Hoch stated. “A tariff 
on oil 


an unfair burden in their heroic efforts to 
stabilize the industry. No menace of for- 
eign importations, actual and potential, 
should be permitted to hang over the con- 
structive plans to limit domestic produc- 
tion and conserve oil resources 

“In addition to a tariff, I believe that 
the pipe line situation needs some major 
surgical operations. 
mon carriers and as such they should be 
confined to the business of transportation. 
They should be diverted from production, 
}refining and marketing of the product 
| they transport. 


| Railway Situation 

| “The same law should be applied to 
them which was applied to the railroads 
some years ago when the railroads were 
| getting control of the great coal fields in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The 
railroads were forced by law to go out of 
the coal business. That was sound policy. 

“In my judgment the control of pipe 
lines by great companies also engaged in 
producing, refiningi and marketing oil af- 
fords one of the most effective means for 
the destruction of the independent pro- 
ducers. 

“Since the hearings on my bill were held, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made a report on the earnings of some of 
these pipe line companies during 1930. 


the reports of the companies themselves. 


] 
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Illinois Governor Asks 
Spread of Tax Burden 


Opposes Increase in Levies in 
Message to Special Session 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 5. 

There should be no increase in the bur- 
den of taxation, but there should be a 
better distribution of that burden, the 
Governor of Illinois, Louis L. Emmerson, 
declared in his message to the special 
session of the Legislature which convened 
Nov. 5. 

“While the time is perhaps too short 
at this session for a thorough study of 
governmental consolidations and _ super- 
vision so as to eliminate the waste of the 
cxisting loose organization of govern- 
mental functions, something can be done 
toward curbing useless expenditures,” the 





Governor said. “Industry and pusiness 
have found it necessary to retrench, and 
| SO must government.” 

| “Local and State governments in Ili- 
nois are face to face with the most serious 
financial crisis in their history,” he said. 
ow primarily to delay in the collection 
of taxes and shrinkage in the amount of 
money realized from local assessments 
;}the governments of Chicago and Cook 
|}County are unable to meet current bills, 
| to fulfill their financial obligations, or 
}to obtain additional credit. and failure 
of Cook County to pay its share of taxes 
has seriously hiandicaped the State Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, many cities 
and counties throughout Illinois are feel- 
ing the effects of decreased income and 
inability of taxpayers to pay amounts as- 
| 

this situation are too well 

quire extended discussion 

| may be mentioned briefly 


sessed against their properties. 

“This condition has been growing worse 
steadily for the past two years and it has 
now reached the point where something 
must be done if we are to avoid bank- 
ruptcy and wholesale repudiation of 
bonded obligation 

The causes contributed to 
known to re- 
here, but they 


which have 


Pipe lines are com-|! 


; compared with 


he | 


| out 


‘wik not alone solve the problem | 
but without it the domestic producers have | 
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They are extremely interesting, based on } 


| 


“For many years it has been generally | 


recognized that because of 
of the State Constitution 


the provision 
requiring the 
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Truck Hauls Increase 
Motor truck shipments of 20 
more in 1929 are estimated by the Bu- 
reau at between 150,000 to 200,000 cars, 
1,068,745 cars transported 
by rail and boat lines. This represents a 
large percentage increase in motor truck 
hauls in recent years, but it is also pointed 
that rail and boat shipments have 
practically doubled in the last 10 years. 
On a mileage basis, says the Bureau, the 
percentage of motor truck to total ship- 
ments is much less than 15 per cent 
because of the longer average haul by 
railroads. 
The survey reveals that in areas cov- 
ered by the Bureau's inquiry, motor truck 


miles or 


Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley region, 2 
per cent. Motor truck hauls in_ these 
areas totalled 77,102 cars against 136,509 
cars hauled by rail and boat. The Bu- 
reau comments, however, that in impor- 
tant producing areas remote from large 
markets—Florida, southern Texas, Cali- 
fornia, the Northwestern States, and 
northern Maine—-the percentage of ship- 
ments hauled by motor truck is much 
smaller than in some of the areas cov- 
ered by the survey. 
Truck Receipts Studied 

The Bureau investigated truck receipts 
on city markets; trade and operating 
practices of truckmen, farmers, truckmen 
carriers, truckmen merchants, and studied 
the economic aspects of shipping by truck 
in their effect upon distribution, and pro- 
duction. The report, “The Marketing and 
Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables by 
Motor Truck,” is Technical Bulletin 272-T. 
The report concludes with the followimg 
summary: ° 

“Trucks have expedited transportation 
on short hauls, and have made the dis- 
tribution of highly perishable products 
more direct and less wasteful under cer- 
tain conditions. 

“Regional motor-truck jobbing markets, 
where products from a considerable area 
are concentrated and redistributed, and 
wholesale roadside stands, are increasing 
in number te serve the motor-truck trade. 

“Products most suited to long-distance 
transportation by motor truck are the 
light, quickly perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, or those that yield a high freight 
revenue and require expeditious movement 
to market. 

“Distances covered by trucks have in- 
creased; highly perishable products are 
now being hauled regularly as much as 
400 miles, and even greater distances for 
some areas 

“For all areas in the north central and 
northeastern United States included in 
the study, the relation that motor-truck 
shipments of important commodities bore 





to the total shipments was, in terms of | 
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Wheat Price Fails 
To Reduce Exports 


Shipments Continue Despite 
The Lessened Differential,~ 


Says Chairman Stone 


| icbiiaboasit 
HE continued rise of wheat prices has| 
| reduced the spread between the Chi-| 
cago and Liverpool prices to 3 or 4 cents | 
a bushel, but this does not appear to have} 
| stopped exports, except for some falling 
off in the last three days, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board,, 
stated orally Nov. 6. Demand abroad * >: 





been good for the last three weeks, he| 
| said. 

| The Board still is considering some! 
possibilities for sales of stabilization 


| wheat abroad, Mr. Stone said. However, ! 

there are no substantial prospects for an 
learly deal, he added. The following in-| 
| formation also was given orally by Mr.} 
| Stone: | 
| While Mr. Stone does not care to hazard} 
}any predictions as to the future of the | 

wheat market, he feels that past prices! 
| have been unjustifiably low. Reasons why 
| the preesnt advance in prices may be 
| considered to be justified may be sum- 

marized as follows 

France and Germany have had bad 

| harvest weather and evidently will need 


| 
9 
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Courts Expediting 
Decision of Criminal. 
Prohibition Cases 


Fewer Civil Suits, However, 
Were Ended Last Year 
Than in Previous Period, 
Says Justice Department 


While the rate of deciding criminal 
|cases under the prohibition laws 
| speeded up during the fiscal year ended 
‘June 30, 1931, the termination of 
cases under the same 
| the Department of Justice in a summary 
of the prohibition cases released Nov. 5. 

Although more criminal cases were be- 
gun than in the proceeding year, a total 


civil | 
laws lagged, says | 





i 





of 61,268 were terminated, making an in- | 


crease over 1929-30 of 8,831. 
12,000 civil cases were commenced but 835 
less were decided than during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

The same announcement reveals that 
302 cases under the taxation laws of the 
Nation were disposed of during the year. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


year there were 8,831 more cases termi- | 
nated than during the previous year. In| 
fact there were 61,268 cases terminated 
in the last year compared with 52,437 in 
the previous year. Reports to;the division | 
{from the various districts show that jury | 
trials in prohibition cases numbered 323} 
less than in the former year, and 48,791 
cases were concluded by pleas of guilty} 
or 8,561 more such pleas than during the| 
preceding year. 
| Figures By Districts 

Some typical districts in the record show 
the character of disposition of these crimi- 
nal cases in the courts. 





In the Southern | 


District of New York, 9,248 cases were | 
terminated with 90 per cent pleas of | 
guilty. 


tucky, 3,568 cases were 
82 per ceut pleas of guilty and 12 a 
cent jury trials. In the District of Colum- 
bia there were terminated 3,306 cases, with | 
result of 63 per cent convictions and 36 
; per cent, omitting fractions, acquittals. In 
western New York, 2,232 cases were termi- | 
nated with 58 per cent convictions and 41 
per cent acquittals. In northern New 
York there were terminated 1,980 cases 
and in the trials in that district there 
were 66 per cent convictions and 34 per | 
cént acquittals. In the Eastern District 
of New York there were terminated 1,890 
cases, with resulting convictions of 50 per | 
cent convictions and 49 acquittals. In 
Montana there were terminated 1,436 | 
cases, with resulting convicitions of 93 | 
per cent in the trials held and 6 per cent | 
acquittals. | 

In the civial cases comenced under the | 
National Prohibition Act there were a total 
of 12,374 such cases or 492 more than in| 
the previous year. The number termi- 
nated, however, was 835 less, leaving 6,975 
civil cases still pending. There were 6,620 
common nuisances closed during the year 
for periods from three months to a year. 
This was 2,181 less than the year before. 

With respect to litigation growing out 
,of the taxation laws of the United States 
there were pending in the Circuit Court 


on Page 


terminated with 


2 
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Billion Dollars in Indian Claims 


Pending Against 


MERICAN Indians have’ claims 
‘\ against the United States aggregat- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000, according 
to records of the United States Court 
of Claims. Additional] information made 
available in the records follows: 


The largest single claim is that of the 
Sioux Tribe, which is seeking $696,030,- 
074, for so-called “Indian lands” taken 
by the Government in alleged violation 
of certain treaty rights Other large 
claims are those of the Kansas or Kaw 
Tribe, $97,301,230 for rent and royalties 
on oil leases; the Duwamish Tribes 
$73,365,416, lands or property taken; 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 for lands taken; 
Shoshone Tribe of the Wind River Res- 
ervation in Wyoming, $21,872,368; the 
Ponca Tribe, $30,000,000; and the In- 
dians of California, $12,800,000. 





‘ 
the Government 
The foremost reason for Indian claims 


| is On account of lands taken from the 
Indians by the Government in alleged | 
violation of treaties which provide that 
} such lands should be held as “Indian 
Lands.” Othér causes tor claims are 
erroneous boundary surveys; erroneous 
patents; rent and royalties on oil 
leases; refund of Indian moneys; depre- 
dations committed for failure to protect 
alter ratification of treaty; unauthor- 
ized and illegal distribution of tribal 
tunds; compensation tor moneys used 
for education; interest on trust funds; 
and royalties on coal and asphalt 
mined | 


The total sum claimed by the Indians 
} in specified amounts is $1,099,393,152. 
Many claims, particularly those of the 
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More than | 


| crease in the use of display space since 
} around Oct. 


In the Eastern District of Ken-| out that insofar as retail advertising is 


| Tennessee River was predicted orally by 


j tion that seems likely is its operation by 


| Government 


| level of the last two years in many lines of 


| busines operations, it was explained. 
was | 
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COPY 
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Treasury Expects 


Sign of Progress 


L Ty Metal e Reports 


Believes Earthcoming Statis< 
tics Will Reflect Improve 
ment Not Disclosed in 
Recent Statements 


Advertising Upturn 
Is Reported General 


Larger Currency Circulation for 
Last Week Is Explained by 
The Reserve Board as Na- 
tural Month-end Increase 


iw 


years officials are looking forward 
;uendants hein Meeenuss af the next 


te 
mpise the prices being chaiyry ‘s to 
s “e, dyeing pad seryiyating clo. tic 
very accora.ng to an oral staie#» at, 


Wov. 5, at the Department of the Trseaury, 
*{t was explained that the last official re= 
2S On conditions in commerce and in- 
dustry covered the results of a period from 
a month to six \eeks ago, and it was said 
to be the belief that those statistics and 
revorts failed ‘o reflect the true trend 
4.45 has Lee 1 evidence since. Further, 
it was stateu, those statistics were from 
what is generally regarded as the lowest 


i 


trade and the comparison made them ap< 
pear worse. 
More Currency Circulated 
The Federal Reserve Board's consoli- 
dated statement of condition of the Fed« 
eral reserve banks for the last week showed 
an increase in circulation of currency, 
however, and this was not particularly a@ 
hopeful sign except that there was a natu- 
ral increase resulting from month-end 
In 
the preceding week, currency circulated de< 
clined by $24,000,000 for the first time since 
Aug. 3. The increase at this time, there- 
fore, was not discouraging according to 
the expresed view. 
Gold shipments netted a gain for this 
country’s stocks of $24,00,000 in the last 
week, the statement showed. This may 
mean, it was stated, that there has been a 
cessation in liquidation of American secure 


ilies by foreign owners, a 


Extent of Upturn Unknown 

The Treasury, acocrding to the states 
ment, is making no pretense at forecasting 
how far the recovery has progressed, bug 
there are said to be certain unmistakable 
Signs of improvement in. many lines. Ad 


the population is 
more willing to believe the optimistic than 
the pessimistic reports. This trait of the 
American population is looked upon as 
invaluable in the struggle to restore gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Another powerful movement that has 
become evident only in the last month and 
the effects of it, therefore, are not shown 
in business reports, the general in- 
crease in advert sing. While official figures 
are not available yet, cursory surveys in- 
dicate that there has been a steady in- 


is 


1. 
Stress on Low Prices 
In this connection, it may be pointed 


concerned, practically all of the dealers 
are stressing low prices as an incentive to 
buy. They are pointing out how long it 
has been since the dollar’s purchasing 
power would go so far as it does now, and 
thus are encouraging the public to buy 
things that they have done without or 
have delayed acquiring during the lowest 
point of the business inactivity. 

This activity on the part of the ree 
tailers, coupled with the movement of na- 
tional advertisers towards use of their 
normal space allotment, again is regarded 
as certain to have helped in the last 
month, and it will obviously help more as 
the Christmas shopping season approaches, 

The Administration is mindful that 
there are hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons without income and without ree 
sources out of which to purchase even the 
necessaries, but among the other millions 
who have income even though in dimin- 
ished amounts, the release of some of the 
cash for retail purchases can not fail to 
increase business at retail. When the 


] 
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Muscle Shoals Sale 
Viewed as Unlikely 


Senator Brookhart Predicts Ulti« 
mate Operation by Government 


Ultimate Government operation of the 
Government plant at Muscle Shoals in the 


Brookhart (Rep.), 
Noy. 5. He said that so far all offers of 
private interests to purchase the plant 
trom the Government have been entirely 
inadequate considering the value of the 
Muscle Shoals property and the only solue 


Senator of Iowa, on 


the Federal Government 

“We have Government operation of 
power plants in Panama today; two of 
them already being operated and another 
big power operation in connection with 
the great Madden Dam,” he said. “The 
Government is operating there hotels, res= 
taurants, and a variety of other things and 
successfully from a business standpoint, I 
see no reason why the Government can 
not just as effectively operate the Muscle 
Shoals plant 

“They say that if Congress enacts @ 
operation measure for the 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals problem 
the President will veto it. If the Pres« 
ident vetoes it, I believe Congress would 
override such a veto.” 
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Earnings of Prisoner’s Labor 


for Support of Family + + 


e Ae Jer? 
Plan Proposed by Welfare Workers as Solu- 
tion of Problem of Providing for Depend- 
ents of Breadwinner Penalized for Crime 


By CALVERT L. ESTILL 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of West Virginia 


N A restricted sense, the West Virginia 

Department of Public Welfare is con- 

cerned particularly with child welfare, 
more especially with the physically handi- 
capped child and the dependent child, and 
with the welfare of former soldiers and their 
dependents. Broadly viewed, however, there 
is no phase of social or governmental activ- 
ity or life in the State with which we are not 
directly, and often officially, concerned. 


” a 


Recently, I attended the annual meeting 
of the American Prison Congress. What is 
the connection between that Congress and 
my Department? Why should a State De- 
partment charged primarily with duties re- 
lating to child welfare concern itself with 
prisons an” prisoners? What is. our interest 
in the penal problem? 

Our interest in that problem is deep, defi- 
nite and direct, and it wil) remain so until 
we revise along sound, scientific, Christian- 
like lines our whole penal system. Under 
the present system, it is not the man who is 
sentenced to prison, but it is his wife and 
his six, eight, ten or fourteen children who 
are punished. Whether deservedly or un- 
deservedly, the breadwinner is put behind 
the bars and the mother and her children 
are put out on the streets. Public charges 
as they are, dependent upon charity for their 
daily bread, those children sooner or later 
come within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Our interest, then, for this one cause alone, 
is sufficient to tie us up closely with prison 
administration; for the sentencing of the 
prisoner is often the beginning of our work. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that every 
sentence passed in court has such effects 
as I have described; but it does in hundreds 
of instances, and will so long as our pres- 
ent penal plan is in vogue. 

In the same sort of way, our interest in 
prison labor is deep and direct, as it is in 
the parole and probation systems in use in 
this State. Society has the right to enact 
laws and sanction customs for its own guid- 
ance and protection, and to punish those 
who violat the laws or offend against the 
customs. Punishment usually takes the form 
of imprisonment. Society has the right to 
inflict.such punishment, but it does not have 
the right to condemn men and women to 
hopeless incarceration, to herd them into 
narrow cells to the detriment of health, and 
to damn them to idleness which drives them 
to the insanity of desperation, and kills both 
soul and body. They should, they must, for 
their s-xe no less than ours, be kept at pro- 
ductive work just profitable enough to lift 
the burden of their maintenance off the 
shoulders of the taxpayers, but not more 
profitable than that. 

+ + 


When the prisoner is productively em- 
ployed, we can expect three good results. 
First, at least part of the cost of his main- 
tenance is borne by himself, and the tax- 
payer is not required to bear it all. Sec- 
ond, the prisoner himself is better off men- 
tally and physically and can be more fully 
rehabilitated. And third, some of the money 
that he earns can be used for the support of 
his dependents, lessening for society the cost 
of their care. If the prisoner is the bread- 
winner of the family and can, without detri- 
ment to society, be released on probation or 
parole for productive labor, he should be 
made to support his dependents. If he can 





Thoroughness in 
Cleaning Teeth as 
Preservative 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chie/, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania 


HERE are a great many articles that to- 
day are sold on the health urge. Scan 
‘ the advertisements in any magazine and 
it will be noted that many things are of- 
fered for sale because of the alleged benefit 
to health involved in their use. No article 
has in this connection been more widely, 
and incidentally, successfully exploited than 
toothpaste. 

However, it must be understood that tooth- 
paste is neither a medicine nor a tonic. It 
will have performed its entire function when 
it has cleansed the teeth. One has no right 
to expect or demand more of this essential 
aid to mouth hygiene. Extravagant claims 
are not supported by the facts. Moreover, 
if toothpastes contained other than cleans- 
ing constituents, in all probability they would 
harm rather than do good to the teeth. 

When one has eliminated the use of any 
product of this character which might scratch 
and thus damage the enamel of the teeth, 
the matter resolves itself almost literally to 
a matter of taste—and proper use. 

It can truthfully be said that the majority 
of toothpastes on the market are perfectly 
safe to use and equally effective as cleans- 
ing agents. But it can also be remarked that 
all t6othpastes and powders can fall far short 
of fulfilling their destiny because the user 
is slipshod and careless in his application of 
them. 

Perhaps it will be disappointing to some 
to learn that a 50 per cent salt solution or 
a bit of ordinary baking soda on the brush 
is just about as efficient a cleanser as can be 
obtained. However, it is much pleasanter 
and quite as well to employ the nice-tasting 
and nice-smelling pastes and powders of- 
fered for sale by the many concerns manu- 
facturing such products. 

Therefore, one should choose his paste or 
powder on the basis of the appearance of 
the container and the taste of its contents, 
if he feels inclined to do so, but he should 
let intelligent and conscientious application 
be the daily rule. One should therefore give 
his favorite toothpaste or powder a chance 
to render a real service. It can not be ob- 
tained otherwise. 


ar 


not be released, he should be productively 
and profitably employed in prison. 

No less concrete and subjective is the in- 
terest of this Department in educational mat- 
ters. Illiteracy and dependency, for exam- 
ple, often go hand-in-hand. One illustration 
will make this clear. Reports came to a so- 
cial agency that a particular home was on 
the verge of breaking up. Investigation dis- 
closed that the family consisted of a young 
man, his wife, and three children. The father 
had been a good workman while he was on 
the job, but the record showed that he was 
constantly going from one place to another 
until his reputation as a floater, as a work- 
man who could not be depended upon, had 
its effect, and he was having a hard time to 
find employment. 

+ + 


Former employers had only praise for his 
work, but one and all told the same story. 
In the middle of the day’s work, this man 
simply walked out and did not even return 
for the wages due him. He made no expla- 
nation to anyone for his conduct. Yet he 
was sober, industrious, thrifty. He was de- 
voted to his wife and children, as they were 
to him. There was not the slightest sus- 
picion of domestic difficulty, in the usual 
sense; but the mother, unable to understand 
her husband’s behavior, had come to the 
conclusion that he was shiftless and had 
determined to leave him and herself make 
a home for the children. 

A social worker, calling to get an agree- 
ment signed, handed a paper to the man. He 
studied it intently for a few moments and 
returned it, saying he had decided not to 
sign it. The social worker countered with 
the flat statement: 

“You can’t read, can you?” 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“Because you pretended to read that agree- 
ment, but you held it upside down,” was her 
explanation. _ 

And in his illiteracy lay the cause of his 
troubles. Sooner or later wherever he had 
worked, he had been given orders or instruc- 
tions to read, and rather than confess his 
ignorance, of which he was ashamed, he had 
walked right off the job without a word of 
explanation to anyone. Another position was 
secured for him with an employer to whom 
the whole story was told, and he was given 
an opportunity to go to school. Today, he 
is a successful business man and his family 
is a happy one. 

In a somewhat different way we are con- 
cerned with the school boy or girl who is 
physically handicapped. The child whose 
sight is failing, whose hearing is poor, whose 
body is being poisoned by bad teeth or 
tonsils, is not, of course, at his best in the 
classroom. Because of his bodily defects, 
this child is not attentive and soon attracts 
the unfavorable notice of his teacher. Held 
in increasing disfavor, he is classed as diffi- 
cult, then obstreperous, and finally as in- 
corrigible. 

Expelled from school, not allowed to work 
because he is under age, he finds refuge 
and companions in the streets. From the 
streets, he follows the usual route to the 
juvenile court where he js classed as a de- 
linquent. During this period, it is quite prob- 
able that his family throws him out and he 
becomes dependent as well as delinquent, 
and thus falls within the jurisdiction of our 
Department. 

+ + 


From these illustrations, which can be 
multiplied to infinity, you will understand 
that our interest in these and other matters 
is direct, vital and subjective, and not at all 
academic. Yet while our interest seems to 
lie in and touch all other things pertaining 
to living today, our special interest is in 
children and veterans, because the Legisla- 
ture has placed in our Department adminis- 
tration of certain of the laws relating to 
them. 

The Division of Dependent Children of the 
Department of Public Welfare is charged with 
the duty of dealing with all problems relating 
to the dependency of boys and girls under 
the age of 21 years. When children are left 
as public charges because of the death or 
desertion of parents, or for other cause, 
or are taken by the State because the par- 
ents are morally or mentally unfit or un- 
able to rear them, our Department has the 
children committed by the courts to us as 
wards. We find foster homes for them when 
possible, boarding homes when necessary.. In 
many of the counties, public or private agen- 
cies take these children and care for them 
or place them in homes. 

At the present time, we have about 1,200 
wards, boys and girls, white and colored, of 
all ages, sizes and degrees of attractiveness. 
We have 100 or more for placement in good 
homes today. The Staté is doing something 
for the dependent child, but only when he 
is a normal child. The law forbids us to 
take as wards the unfortunate who is feeble- 
minded or physically handicapped; for these 
poor little tikes there remains only one refuge 
—the county infirmary! It is time we were 
doing something for this particularly piti- 
ful class. 

For some of the physically handicapped, 
however, we can hold out a little hope. Our 
Division of Crippled Children is seeking to 
find and send to the hospital the handi- 
capped children of West Virginia who can 
be helped by surgical and medical treatment. 
Some 4,000 crippled children have been lo- 
cated on survey in the State, but it is esti- 
mated that fully twice that number dwell 
among us. With the very limited funds at 
our disposal, it is manifestly impossible to 
hospitalize every crippled child in the State. 
Many civic clubs, some fraternal organiza- 
tions, and some private citizens, are paying 
for the treatment of West Virginia children 


, in hospitals of this and other States, aiding 


us in this great work. 


+ + 

We are making progress in other directions, 
too. ‘The State, through the Division of 
Veterans’ Affairs, is reaching out into the 
highways and by-ways for veterans of the 
World War to render to them the assistance 
they need in securing from the Federal Gov- 
ernment adjustment of their claims, help 


for their dependents, and medical and hospi- 
tal service. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


CONDITIONS FOR STORAGE 
OF CANNED FOODS 


Studies by Public Health Service Determine Tempera- 
tures at Which Deterioration of Products Is Controlled 


In this series of arti¢les presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By HUGH S$ 


. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury 


In the following article, Dr. Cumming continues his discussion of the canning 
of foods from the standpoint of public health, begun in the issue of Nov. 4. 


O FOOD container yet invented is 
N ideal for all products. Some foods 
are better in tin and some in glass, 
but the tin can is the most practical 
commercial container so far devised. The 
glass container has the great advantage, 
from the consumer’s standpoint, that it 
is transparent; but it also has disad- 
vantages, due to its cost, excessive weight, 
and ease in breaking. 
+ + 

Canned foods, on account of being 
sterilized at high temperatures in tight 
containers, are rarely the cause of food 
poisoning. Careless handling or improper 
storing of food in the kitchen after the 
can is opened may result in infecting 
canned foods, or any other foods for that 
matter; but canned food, on account of 
the convenient size of containers in 
which it is packed and the slight neces- 
sity of handling or storing it after it has 
been opened, is less liable to such infec- 
tion than other foods. 

All foods are more or less perishable 
in their nature—a characteristic which 
distinguishes all animal and vegetable 
products. Modern processes of food 
sterilization, such as canning, drying, 
cold storage, salting, and pickling, are 
simply various means devised for pre- 
venting or delaying spoilage of foods. 

At the present time about 200 varieties 
of food are canned. 

The simplest and most comprehensive 
statement regarding the nutritive value 
of vanned foods is that canned foods are 
simply cooked foods, and have the whole- 
someness and nutritive value of freshly 
cooked food. The preservation of foods 
is indispensable to supply the essential 
dietary constituents under modern social 
and economic conditions. 

+ + 

Canned foods should be stored at as 
low a temperature as is practicable. For 
foods canned in glass, the storage place 
should be dark, in order to prevent 
bleaching and loss of flavor in the food 
from exposure to light. In the case of 
foods canned in tin, the storage place 
should be dry and protected against sud- 
den changes in temperature that might 
cause condensation of water on the cans, 
with resultant rust spots that will grad- 
ually corrode through the tin plate until 
the can is perforated. If cans must be 
stored in a cellar that is not dry, it is 
best not to place them directly on the 
floor but a few inches above it. 

Many kinds of canned foods will keep 
for years without appreciable deteriora- 
tion, if stored in a cool, dry place. Some 


foods, particularly acid products, slowly . 
attack the tin container and gradually 
suffer a loss of color and flavor. The 
higher the temperature of storage, the 
more rapidly such action takes place. In 
such acid foods the action of the acid 
on the tin plate may cause a leak in the 
can or gradual development of sufficient 
gas to cause bulging of the ends of the 
cans, even though the contents remain 
sound. 

While freezing does not affect the 
wholesomeness of canned foods, it in- 
jures the appearance and flavor of some 
foods. Frequent freezing and thawing 
are much ‘more injurious to the appear- 
ance of the foods than allowing them to 
remain frozen continuously. Overheat- 
ing in storage is also bad, and it is par- 
ticularly injurious to foods of an acid 
character like fruits, for reasons above 
stated. 

In short, stocks of canned foods should 
be kept only in dry storerooms or cup- 
boards, where the temperature is fairly 
uniform, and, if possible, not over 70 de- 
gress F., preferably lower. Avoid expos- 
ing canned foods to freezing temperature. 
The freezing of canned foods may pos- 
sibly cause such an expansion of the 
contents that the seams may be opened, 
permitting the entrance of sufficient air 
and bacteria to cause spoilage. 

+ + 

Although certain food products are 
subjected to very high temperatures in 
commercial canning, the thermolabile 
vitamins (those affected by heat) are not 
as greatly affected by that process as by 
cooking in the home, because in the 
former instance the heating is applied 
in the absence of oxygen while in the 
home cooking these substances are heated 
usually by boiling in open pots. The 
oxidizing action on vitamins is facili- 
tated by the application of heat in the 
open air, hence the greater destruction 
of vitamin content in home canning. 
Fortunately, a large number of home- 
canned food products are rich in their 
essential vitamin content to such degree 
that their food vaMe is not greatly re- 
duced by oxidation incident to heating 
in the open. 

Under modern conditions of life, it is 
necessary that foodstuffs be preserved. 
Canning is one of the most dependable 
and widely used methods to preserve 
foods that will not keep in their natural 
state. The development of present-day 
methods of canning to their present high 
state of perfection contributed much to 
improved nutrition among those whose 
diet includes canned articles. ' 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 6, Dr. Florance B. King, In Charge, Food Utilization Section, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the research 
program on home canning in which the Bureau is engaged. 


Problems of State Financing 


Business Methods of Massachusetts Discussed 


By GASPAR G. BACON 


President of Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE condition of the finances of Massa- 
7 chusetts is interesting. Fortunately, due 
to the businesslike methods adopted by 

the State at least for the past 10 years, 
Massachusetts has a better financial record 
than any other State. From 1920 until this 
year we consistently adhered to the pay-as- 
you-go policy. We spent only what we had. 


Last Winter the Legislature was confronted 
with abnormal conditions. All the States 
were urged by the President of the United 
States to speed up their building programs 
and thus contribute as far as possible to the 
relief of unemployment. Faced with approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 less revenue than in the 
previous year, if Massachusetts was to ac- 
cede to this request we either had to in- 
crease substantially the taxes assessed upon 
the cities and towns or-to borrow to tide us 
over the emergency. The former we refused 
to do. The cities and towns were already 
staggering under the weight of unusual tax 
burdens including unprecedented obligations 
for poor relief. We, therefore, decided, after 
a great deal of consideration and not wWith- 
out some misgivings, to depart temporarily 
from the sound pay-as-you-go policy and 
to borrow to a limited extent on short-term 
notes in anticipation of future revenue. 


The program determined upon was based 
upon the minimum, essential, and important 
needs of the Commonwealth’ over a period of 
two years. The new construction which 
would normally take place over this period 
was to be started right away, thus enabling 
the State to employ extra men and purchase 
extra materials. The program was divided 
into two parts: First, new highway construc- 
tion, and second, public building construc- 
tion. 


First: No progressive State is satisfied with 
its public roads. Road building is never 
completed. We, thefefore, decided to ex- 
pedite our road building program, and, in 
anticipation of the revenue from the normal 
2-cent gasoline tax and by adding an extra 
cent for two years, to borrow $8,500,000 on 
four-year notes to put into effect in 1931 a 
program which would normally be spread 
over the years 1931 and 1932. This includes 
a new and much needed building for the 
Department of Public Works at a cost of $1,- 
500,000. The’ amount thus borrowed will be 
paid back out of the highway fund without 


1 cent of burden to the taxpayers of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Automobilists, both resident and nonresi- 
dent, who use our roads will pay an extra 
cent for two years, but with the presént low 
price of gasoline this’ additional expense can 
be assimilated without inconvenience and in 
most cases without knowledge. Even with 
a 3-cent gasoline tax, motorists in Massa- 
chusetts still contribute less towards the up- 
keep of roads than do those in four-fifths 
of the other States. In England the tax is 
18 cents. 


In addition, the cities and towns are given 
$2,500,000 per year for two years from the 
highway fund for their own highway main- 
tenance and construction, and they and the 
counties are permanently relieved of all fu- 
ture assessments for the maintenance and 
construction of all State highways—tempo- 
rary relief of approximately $4,500,000 per 
year for two years, and permanent relief of 
$2,000,000 per year. The cities and towns 
should have no cause to complain of such 
treatment. 

Second: The second major project was the 
public building program. Certain special 
needs could not be taken care of without 
adding to general taxation. In spite of the 
financial stringency with which we were 
confronted, we did not feel warranted in 
postponing these necessities. We, therefore, 
provided for building the much-needed Nor- 
folk Prison Colony by borrowing therefor 
$1,500,000 on five-year notes, and $2,759,000 
on four-year notes for new hangars at the 
East Boston Airport, without which Federal 
recognition of our air force would have been 
withdrawn, for a new Soldiers’ Home at 
Chelsea and for various additions to our 
overcrowded State institutions. 

Thus a total of $12,759,000 was authorized 
on short-term notes—$8,500,000 for highway 
development and $4,259,000 for other public 
construction. The owners of real estate, who 
are now bearing more than their fair share 
of taxation, contribute nothing as such to- 
wards the new highway ¢onstruction, and 
with any reasonable return of normal times 
and with a proper realization of future legis- 
latures of their duty to safeguard the public 
treasury, the balance of the total amount 
borrowed can readily be absorbed in four or 
five years out of current revenue without 
undue hardship to anyone. 
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“It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our national 
life are and to face them with candor.” § 
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Vital Problems of Daily Life 
as Basis of School Work + - 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Tells 
of South Dakota Plan to Develop Boys and 
Girls to Think and Work Efficiently 


By E. C. GIFFEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of South Dakota 


HE greatest asset that a State has is its 
young citizenry, but it doesn’t come 
about by mere chance that young people, 

or older ones either, become intelligent about 
the affairs of the world. They become in- 
formed, interesting and interested people as 
a result of thinking, or reading, and by par- 
ticipating in the affairs of living as these 
things go on about them. 


Too much time in the field of education 
is spent in fiddling around with trivial things. 
The red-blooded boys and girls of America 
are bored in our public schools, because they 
are asked to work with little, isolated, de- 
tached items of information and mere facts 
from which they obtain little, if any, help. 

+ + 


The} are expected to hammer away for 
days and weeks and months drilling on com- 
paratively trivial things that could be learned 
quickly and permanently if they could be 
“sold” to these boys and girls as important 
facts. Why all this drill? To pass exami- 
nations that are trumped up by people who 
have detached themselves from the wortd of 
“things-happening” and that are satisfied 
to let real living go by because they have 
become so academic-minded that they neither 
know nor care about things outside of books. 

But boys and girls can not wait until they 
are grown men and women before they be- 
gin to think. They must be trained to un- 
derstand simple problems affecting their own 
lives from the earliest years, if, later, they 
are going to be able to handle the more 
complex problems of government, of produc- 
tion, of consumption, of finance, of trade, of 
taxation and of social welfare and responsi- 
bility. In fact, if we want intelligent citi- 
zens 20 years from now, we must expect to 
get it by developing intelligent children now, 
There is no justification in expecting fat cat- 
tle from scant pasturage. 

In South Dakota we are preparing a new 
course of study that we think will do much 
in making boys and girls intelligent about 
their own lives. We think it will do this be- 
cause it deals from the first grade through 
the twelfth, with things that are vital in 
their lives and in the lives of their parents 
and their friends. 

There is no reason to believe that because 
children are little in body and inexperienced 
in living that they are only interested in 
little ideas, and trivial facts unrelated to 
their experiences. Neither is there justifi- 
cation in the belief that acquiring a few 
skills of reading, of spelling, of writing, of 
working’ arithmetic problems is education. 
Education must be defined in bigger terms 
than that. An educated person does not act 
intelligently in real problem situations be- 
cause he has ability to spell or punctuate a 
sentence, or solve a problem in long division, 
or remember a few facts in history or civics 
or geography. He acts with judgment and 
good sense because he can see on all sides of 
the question and because he has had ex- 
perience in other similar situations. 

In writing this course of study for South 
Dakota we have tried to keep our eye on the 
children of the State. The young people of 
today are eager, inquiring, investigative peo- 
ple. They want to know what is going on in 
the world of events. They want to know 
the “why” and the “how” and the “where” 
and the “when” of everything that is hap- 
pening. They are interested in the way for- 
eign people live and work and play and think. 
They want to know how a telephone operates, 
how medicine is made, how plants grow. 
They want to understarid how an ocean 
steamer looks on the inside and to know the 
same thing about a watch. 

+ + 


They want to know about the countless ex- 
plorations that have increased our knowledge 
about this great sphere of ours. They want 
to know the difference between dirigibles and 
airplanes. They want to understand the 
forces that operate a heliocopter and a perco- 
lator. They are interested in skyscrapers and 
mudhuts; in sculpture and dressmaking. 
They want to know about money making 
and money saving. They are interested in 
the costs of commodities which they use in 
everyday life. They want to know about 
what causes periods of prosperity and pe- 
riods of depression. They want to know 
why taxes are raised and how the money is 
spent. They want to know about the begin- 
nings of things but the end is no less in- 
teresting. 

Boys and girls have never been satisfied 
to spend their time in endless debates about 
transitive and intransitive verbs or the split 
infinitive, important as teachers have tried 
to make these seem. They recognize early, 
if properly directed, that language facility 
is an important means of expresisng their 
ideas but it is the ideas that they are after 
and not the language. 

. When they are led to see the satisfaction 
that comes from facility in expressing clearly, 
forcibly and interestingly these ideas, then 
they become interested in language and are 
willing to sweat and puff in polishing it, as 
they would their shot-gun before a trip :to 
the woods. When they fnd that reading 
is a skill that can be used in getting all these 
informations and ideas that they want, they 
are anxious to acquire it but the very act 
of reading to find out these things is what 
gives them their skill in reading. And so it 
goes with all the subjects of the: curriculum. 

In'writing this course of study we are work- 
ing on the assumption that the most im- 
portant thing that we can do for the young 
people in our\schools is to fire them with 
ambition to participate actively inthe af- 
fairs of living, to develop their interests, to 
have them informed and to stimulate their 
curiosity. We want them to see the necessity 
of learning to speak well, to write well, to 
spell and to ‘read well. Why? Certainly 
not because there is an examination date 
ahead of them but because they need to do 
these things now in order that they may 


more effectively participate in those things , 


in which they are now interested. 
+ + 

South Dakota is largely a rural State. There 
are in this State over 4,000 one-room schools. 
In these schools of the prairies are found 
the boys and girls that in a few years are 
to rule this State. We are trying to build 
a course of study that will give these young 


people the same chancé to become truly edu- 
cated as is given to the most fortunately sit- 
uated children ‘of our land. We want a 
course of study that will equip them to be- 
come intelligent, informed citizens of South 
Dakota, capable of coping with the complex 
problems of today and alert and eager to 
assume their responsibilities. 


* .¢ 


We have tried to build a course of study 
that will open up to them the important, in- 
teresting and vital things that are going on 
in the world today and that will show them 
how these things have come to pass and will 
direct their attention to the final result. We 
want the boys and girls of South Dakota 
equipped with those skills and habits neces- 
sary for carrying on the work of the world, 
but we must not waste their time in doing 
this. We want children not only to learn 
to read, but to read. We want them not 
only to be able to express themselves with- 
out error, but to have something worthwhile 
to express. We want them not only to be 
able to write with a good choice of words, 
properly spelled and punctuated, but to write 
something worth reading. 


- 


Our slogan is, “Introduce children to big 
ideas, young.” But the big ideas must be 
carefully selected, must be placed on their 
level of understanding and interest, and they 
must deal with things iat are vital to chil- 
dren as children. Such training will enable 
them later as adults to deal with things that 
are vital. Such training will enable them 
to deal later with things that are vital to 
both children and adults, as adults. 


Scientific Planning 
to Develop State 
Economics 


By 
Dr. Charles Reitell 
Director, Great Pennsylva- 
nia Council, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


LLANNING for the economic development 
P of a State is not unlike that carried on 
for an industrial concern. To be suc- 
cessful, as we all know, planning must rest 
upon the sound foundation of scientific re- 
search. The creation of the Greater Penn- 
sylvania Council was a recognition of this 
principle. 

This Council now being organized will have 
150 members, with an Executive Committee 
of 15 and a general chairman. There also is 
provided in thé act the setting up of a Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee. The Legislature 
has appropriated $225,000 for the biermium. 
The avowed purpose of the Council is to pro- 
mote the industrial, agricultural and recre- 
ational features of Pennsylvania. 

Of special interest to the industrial engi- 
neer is the work already planned to assist 
the industries of the State. In the State, for 
example, there are in the realm of mineral 
technology, a large number of small com- 
panies engaged in such enterprises as min- 
ing, building stone and other construction 
materials, that do not have the means to 
apply scientific management to their pro- 
duction practices and merchandising methods. 

These industries have not gained markets 
of satisfactory proportions largely because 
there is a cearth of reliable information con- 
cerning the properties and uses of their prod- 
ucts required by architects and construc- 
tional engineers. In such instances, the 
Council is effecting associative cooperation in 
utilizing the scientific work it is developing. 

A little knoWn chapter in industrial man- 
agement is the subject of technogeography. 
Little has been done in that field relative to 
the selection of the most appropriate sites 
for industrial plants with proper attention 
to economic and social considerations.’ The 
technical force of the Council is now study- 
ing the State from this technogeographic 
point of view, in order to aid Pennsylvania 
industries in choosing the most fitting loca- 
tions. This work, coupled with the efforts 
of local chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, etc., will assist local communities in 
attracting the most suitable industries. 

A concrete case in this field of effort is the 
Pymatuning Reservoir. Here is a fertile ex- 
perimental ground for applying technogeo- 
graphic research method. It is the aim of 
the Council, to decide what types of manu- 
facturers are most appropriate for that re- 
gion which will be so bountifully benefited by 
the Pymatuning Dam. 

This development is a colossal one. The 
reservoir, when completed, will cover 16,420 
acres; an area over 20 per cent larger than 
Chautauqua Lake, Nev. York. The capacity 
of the reservoir is over 60,000,000,000 of gal- 
lons and the shore line over 70 miles in 
length. The drainage area, coupled with the 
Beaver River system, covers about 1,500 
square miles. 

In this project the Council is thinking 
about not only the extension of the iron and 
steel manufacturers that have long flour- 
ished along the Shenango and Beaver Riv- 
ers, but is investigating new branches of in- 
dustry which would be appropriate for this 
region. 

Similarly, other regions of the State are 
receiving attention. To illustrate, the foun- 
dations have been laid for conducting studies 
of the clay-producing areas of western and 
central Pennsylvania; also plans have been 
made for benefiting certain counties in the 
northern tier that are supplied with timber 
resources; and projects are.outlined for find- 
ing new commercial outlets for various nat- 
ural and manufactured products, such as 
anthracite, slate and lime. 

The Council has been fortunate in having 
at its disposal the advisory assistance of a 
large group of specialists. Already, consid- 
erable definite assistance in the industrial 
field has been given by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, the American Stand- 
ards Association and the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 
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European Move 
To Cancel War 
Debts ts Oppos sed 


Mr. McF sdaden, of the —_ 
Banking Committee, Says 
Reparations Problem Is 
Unrelated to Debts 


‘Urges W ithholding 
Funds From Europe, 








> 

Avdocates Return of Country | 
To ‘Ancient Tradition’ of | 
No European Alliances, in| 


Speech to Economic Group 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5——The war 
due the United States from the allied | 
countries of Europe should neither be 
concelled nor reduced, Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bankihg 
and Currency during the last Congress, | 
cezlared in an address here today before 
the Institute of Current International | 
Problems of the United States. Whether 
Gcrmany continues to pay reparations or 
ceases to do so should have no bearing on 
the? payment of interallied debts, he con- 
tended. 


debts | 


Suggests Policy 

“A policy ought now to be adopted,” , 
Mr. McFadden declared, of declining re- 
vision or cancellation of allied debts, of 
salvaging what can be salvaged of the 
vast investments which American capital 
has made in Europe since the war, of 
withholding further loans to Europe, of 
wejecting the principle of commercializa- | 
tion of the German reparations in the| 
United States, and of dissociating the 
United States Government from allied | 
policies in connection with reparations.” 

Mr. McFadden called for a complete 
change of policy in our State Department 
and Federal reserve system as regards 
foreign relations, and a return to our 


ances. 


text: 
A Lack of Precision 


There is probably no subject of con- 
troversy which suffers more from a lack 
of precision and definiteness of fact and 
statement than the question whether the 
Allied war debts to the United States 
should be cancelled. 


There is argument about the character 
of the debts and the degree of obligation 
inherent in them, about the capacity of 
the Allied States to pay them, about the 
extent to which the burden they place 
on the Allied States impedes economic re- 
covery in Europe. and particularly about 
the relationship of German reparations to 
them. Their present worth varies with 
the interest rate which may be thought 
appropriate, and there is question whether, 
by reducing interest rates and extending 
time in the funding agreements, the 
United States has not already cancelled 
a@ large part of them. 

The discussion of these and other “ifs” 
and conditions gives their opportunity to 
the special pleaders for this or that na- 
tional or other cause, to the financial 
geniuses who see profit in the rapid shift- 
ing of large sums, and especially to those 
who would reaffirm a war settlement to- 
day identical with that of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


ee 


Present Proposal 
Inasmuch as it is the debtors who de- 
sire a cancellation of the debts, it is a 
reasonable inference that most of this 
discussion and these arguments have their 
birth in Europe and are brought 
to grow and strengthen under the fos- 
tering care of the international bankers 
and our international enthusiasts. 
In order that we may have a definite 
point of departure, let us consider 
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‘Humanized’ Laws 


\Connecticut Department Will 


|General Assembly 
inounced today 


8 


Stoeckel. 


partment, Mr. 


e 


hicles and rules of the road with the ae 
of presenting one comprehensive and, 


f 
} 1 


| tu 
The aim, he continued, 
condense and coordinate existing laws so 
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Insurance of Work 


Nation Should ee Half of 


Federal Government bearing half the cost, 
was recommended Nov. 
C. Marsh, executive secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby, 
ings by 
“ancient tradition” of no European alli- | Investigating Unemployment 
| Federal 
Mr. McFadden's speech follows in full| financed by workers was proposed by an- 
| other 
| Ww 
|}incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to guarantee 
Marsh said, pointing out 
| to failure of governmental policies that 
the present crisis has arisen. 


tribution of income before unemployment 
can be ended. 


chiefly determined by its executive board, 


| 


purposes, and $11,495,686 for the opera- 

Feeling of Insecurity Cited j}tion of the Panama Canal. A total of} 
Unemployment insurance is necessary, | $446,565,735. In addition, Congress made) 
Mr. Marsh said, because “the American | two emergency appropriations totaling | 
public is suffering from a severe attack $35,000,000 for use in aid of the unem- 
jof a feeling of insecurity.” However, in-| ployment situation which, added to the 
surance will not remove the cause of un- | $446,565,735 makes a total appropriated 


here | 


first | 


Show Better Trade 


May Be Only Seasonal, Says 
Commerce Department 


With some evidences of more favorable 


economic conditions approaching in this} socialist, 


country, both Canada and 
likewise noting something of an improve- 
ment, according to information made 
available at the Department of Commerce 
Nov. 5. Just to what extent these gains 
are linked in the three nations, if they 
are at all related, cannot be determined, 
but any improvement, even though it may 
be seasonal, is regarded as encouraging. 
Merchandise of many kinds is reported 
to be moving better in Mexico, although 
the industrial position‘ remains weak, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Depart- 
ment. More detailed information regard- 
ing the Dominion, just sent the Depart- 
ment in a telegram by Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Herbert W. Barrett. at Ot- 
tawa, reveals that Canadian business 


during the last week was featured by fur- | 


ther improvement in sales of seasonal 
merchandise in Quebec, British Columbia 
and the prairie provinces, and by a more 
optimistic tone in the latter region re- 


sulting from the steady rise in grain 
prices. 
The following additional information 


was supplied: 

With the Winnipeg quotation on No. 1 
northern wheat at cash rising more than 
6 cents during the week to reach 69 cents 
on Oct. 30, the gain during the month of 
October was about 15 cents a bushel. 

Seasonal goods are moving better 
Quebec, although purchases are still being 
postponed by prospective buyers. Agri- 
cultural implements continue slow there. 
partially because farmers are skeptical of 
price levels and are expecting declines. 
Automobile sales also are abnormally low 
in rural areas of the province; but in- 
creases are reported in the sale of roofing 
sheets. 

Demand for hardware is fair 
improvement is reported in retail bookings 
in Winter sporting goods. Prospects are 
considered better for new motion picture 
equipment. Mine supply sales in Quebec 
province are at a minimum, however, be- 
cause of the discouraging level of returns 
in most mineral products. 

Industrial conditions in Ontario are 
quiet, but some paper milis with low pro- 
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War Department 
Reduces Budget 
By 44 Millions 


On Traffic Sought 


Offer Simplified Motor 
Code to Legislature 


| 


| 


HartTForD, CONN., Nov. } 


PLAN to “humanize” existing vi 
vehicle laws will be presented to the 
in 1933, it was an- 
the State Commis- 
Vehicles, Robbins B. 





That ‘Vigorous Economy’ 
Will Not Affect Efficiency | 
Of Defense or Training 


River Dev elopment 


Will Be Continues 


by 
ioner of Motor 


It is the plan of the Connecticut De- 
Stoeckel said, to rewrite the 
law affecting motor ve- 


xisting State 


\ 
ar as possible, complete matter of caus 
ation on these subjects to the Legisla- 


ure. , 
is to simplify, 


that in both theory and fact there will 
be fewer rather than more statutes on Agreed Upon With the Bu 
he books. Simplification can, it is be- 
ieved, Mr. Stoeckel said, be accomplished reau of the Budget 
}under four or five general headings. —_—_——— 
| Those contemplated under the plan are: The Devertnnnt of War will submit 
“The Individual,” “The Motor Vehicle and | through the Bureau of the Budget 
jits Equipment,” “Traffic,” “Departmental | Congress at its forthcoming session bud | 
7 »S es for the fiscal year begin- 
{Continued on Page 4, Column 3,] ae fa 1 1932, approximately al 
a 000,000 below the appropriations made | 


by Congress for the present fiscal year, 
the Secretary of War, 
Stated Nov. 5 

budget estimates of the 


duction in the 


By The States With 
Federal Aid Urged 


President Hoover's program for econ-| 
omies in the governmental establishment 
and had been made possible by “vigorous | 
economies and deferment of programs not| 
vital at this time.” The reductions, he! 
added, would not impair the efficiency of 
= the Army national defense or training 
Cost, Senate Committee | vans 
Is Told by Secretary of 


People’s Lobby 


Need of Economy 

Secretary Hurley's prepared statement 
follows in full text: 

“The War Department has settled with 
the Director of the Budget its proposed 
expenditures for the year beginning July 
1, 1932—that is the 1933 budget. 

“Following the insistence of the Pres- 


State unemployment insurance, with the 


5 by Benjamin 





at the resumption of hear- 
Senate Committee 
Insurance. 
insurance to be 


the Special of all departments consonant with main- 
tained efficiency of the services, the War 
Department, by vigorous economies and 
deferment of programs not vital at this 
time has been able to cut its budget for 
1933 approximately $44,000,000 below the 
appropriations for 1932 It is able to 
make these changes without decreasing 
the efficiency of the Army for National 
Defense or its training programs. 

“Under the universal rule of 
years’ standing the details of the 


unemployment 
witness, H. Neville of 
ashington, D. C. 
Mechanization of 


Thompson, 
industry has made it 


to workers, Mr. 
that it is due 


income 


many 
budget 
Favors Higher Surtaxes 


Mr. Marsh said there must be a redis- | °@ted by the President to Congress.” 


Details Withheld 

Details of the budget reductions were 
not made public by Secretary Hurley who 
explained that under a rule of long stand- 
they are kept confidential pending their 
submission to Congress by the President. 

Figures made available by the Depart- 
ment of War show that Congress actually 
appropriated a total of approximately 
| $481,565,735 for the Department for the 
fiscal year 1932. These items were $335,- 
475,965 for military and departmental ex- 
penditures; $99,596,084 for nonmilitary 


He expressed himself in 
favor of an increase of $1,500,000,000 in 
surtaxes in the higher individual income 
brackets to provide the necessary funds 
for the subvention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States adopting unemploy- 
ment insurance systems. 

Mr. Marsh explained that his organiza- 
tion has a membership of between 1,400 
and 1,500 individuals with dues ranging 
from $1 to $25 a year. Its policies are 


he said 


for the Department of War in the fiscal 


i year 1932 of $481,565,735 
Comparison With Last Year 


employment which is “maldistribution of 
national income,” he continued. 
Approximately four-ninths of the na- 
tional income is derived from the owner- 
ship of property, the witness declared, 
while the remainder comes from labor. 
But in ome decade, he said, the oppor- 
tunity for labor has decreased consid- 
erably, one company alone having pro-| 
duced enough machinery in that period 
to provide 160,000,000 man power. 
Government Responsibilties 


Senator Glenn ‘Rep.), of Dlinois. then 
asked the witness if he believed that the 
American Government has proved itself 
a failure. Mr. Marsh replied that in con- 
sideration of present conditions, it has. 
When asked to name other governments 
which have done better in the existing 


‘from total appropritaions for the current 
fiscal year, 
the Department of War to be submitted 
to Congress would be roughly $437,500,000. 
The total budget estimates for the De- 
partment submitted to Congress last De- 
cember were $451,140,391, 
get estimates for the 1933 fiscal year 
would show a reduction of $14,000,000 be- 
low estimates for the current fiscal year. 

Secretary Hurley stated orally that the 
reduced budget estimates did not pertain 
to the military operations of the Depart- 
ment alone, but that it covered all its 
activities, adding there were many civil 
operations of the Department, including 
the operation of the Panama Canal and 
the government of some 15,000,000 per- 
sons in insular possessions. He said also 
that the reductions do not lower wages 
and salaries 

Asked what, if any, effect the reduced 
budget estimates would have on river and 
harbor improvements, Secretary Hurley 
replied that the rivers and harbors pro- 
gram would be carried on substantially as 


ter showing considering the relative wealth 
and other conditions existing in the two 
countries. On the other hand, he said, 
favor the communistic plan 





Asked by Senator Glenn if he were a 


Mr. Marsh replied that he be- 


as holding the Government responsible 
for giving men work and if it can not 


do that, for furnishing them maintenance.| recommended by the Army Engineer 
Mr. Marsh admitted that the plan of , Corps 
unemployment insurance he advocated, Secretary Hurley's announcement of 


would not be actuarily sound because it 
contemplates the payment of benefits as 
long as worker is out of a job. He 
stated that a program of Federal relief 
was necessary this Winter to care for the 


the budget estimates followed an agree- 
ment between the Department of War 
and the Bureau of the Budget which, he 
said, had been accomplished in a spirit 
of harmony. He said: “We are happy to 
be able to contribute this much toward 
the Treasury deficit.’ 
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By 150,000 Miles of Airways: 


PPROXIMATELY 150,000 miles of The French have weekly service from 
‘\ airways, penetrating into Africa, | Marseilles to Baghdad, and biweekly 
Siberia and the Orient as well as the | service from Baghdad to Saigon, in 
more populous sections of the earth now French Indo-China, with a total dis- 
spread across the globe, according to tance of 7,636 miles 
oral and statistical information made Flying on the lengthy airways to the 


Orient is not always satisfactory. Some- 
times the planes get through from Eu- 


available Nov. 5 by Leighton W. Rogers, 
Chief of the Foreign Aeronautics Div:- 


sion of the Department of Commerce. rope to their eastern terminal in seven 

Of the total, which is hard to ascer- or eight days, but often they require 
tain exactly. 60,000 miles are in the as much as 12 days. The sector most 
United States, Mr, Rogers said. Addi- difficult is that across southern Iraq and 


tional information made available by Persia, where towns are far apart and 
Mr. Rogers follows: help not easily found 

The longest airways in the world are The trip still is too long to appeal to 
those which European Powers have passengers, and, although all the three 
built to tie their Far Eastern colonies to great lines offer passenger, mail and 
the motherland. The greatest span is goods service, passenger travel is neg- 
that between Amsterdam and Bandoeng, ligible Mail is the backbone of the 
Java. Over this stretch of 8.783 miles traffic, and at the root of the systems 
the Royal Dutch Air Navigation Com- is the desire to keep in touch with dis- 
pany has operated weekly service since tant colonies. The lines are heavily 
Oct. 1. Previously planes made the trip subsidized. 
twice each month At many points the British, French 

Closely paralleling the Dutch and and Dutch lines converge, using the 
each other, the British and the French same landing facilities, but inter-gov- 
also are maintaining air connections | ernmental political cooperation is not 
with*their eastern possessions. Each | general. England, for instance, had to 


week the Imperial Airways sends a plane 


5,544 miles from London to Delhi, India. [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Patrick J. Hurley,! 


ident for the utmost reduction in expenses | 


are confidential until they are communi-| 


the total budget estimate for | 


so that the bud- | 


Manchurian Policy Motor Tra 
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Still Unchanged 


State Department Declares It 


| 
Secretary Barley Declares | A 
<— statement by the Department of State 


Is Working to Effect an 
Amicable S Settlement 


MERICAN | “policy 
mains unchanged, 


in Manchuria re-| 
according to an 


ov. 5, following questions regarding re- 


pou fighting between the Japanese and 


Chinese 


forces,, and attempts by the| 


League of Nations to conciliate the two| 


governments. 


won policy, 
work consistently 


it was explained orally, is 
and through diplo- 


| saeaae channels to support the other na- 


| tions who are trying to achieve the ob- 
| jective of preventing war and supporting 


No Cuts in ‘abate or Wages | Peace in Manchuria. 
Carried in Lower Estimate | 2 


The American Consul General at Har- 
George Hanson has definitely con- 


1- | firmed the report that no Japanese troops 
| are 
| South Manchurian Railway 


in Tsitsihar, the junction on the) 


: Pipe Line Operation 


Secretary Hurley explained that the re-| 


Department of War is in keeping with Re 


By Oil Producing 
Companies s Opposed’ 


presentative Hoch Will) 
Reintroduce Measure to! 
Divorce Such Activity; | 
Favors Tariff on Crude 





Pipe line companies would be divorced 


|from producing and refining companies 


and placed 


under regulation as trans- 


portation companies, under the provisions 


of a 
(Rep.), 
the House Committee on Interstate 
Foreign Commerce, 
jin 
Nov. 5 


Hoch toward the 
and 
mittee, but the 
out. 
feels that 


bill which 
of Marion, 


Representative Hoch 
Kans., a member of | 
and 
introduce early 
he stated orally 


will 


the coming session, 


Such a measure was introduced by Mr. | 


close of the last session 
hearings were held in Com- 
measure was not reported 
said, however, that he| 
more time for hearings, 


brief 


Mr. Hoch 


with 


so that the many advantages of the pro-,| 


posal 
is a 
House. 





On the basis of a $44,000,000 reduction | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


on oil 


'an unfair burden in their heroic efforts to 
| Stabilize the industry. 
| eign 
should be permitted to hang over the con- 
structive plans to limit domestic 
tion and conserve oil resources 


| Opposes bee rease in Levies 


out 
its 


can be brought 
good chance of 


clearly, there 
passage by the 


Proposed Oil Tariff 
“The fight for a tariff on oil will be 


vigorously continued during the approach- | 


Mr. Hoch stated. “A tariff | 
not alone solve the problem | 
but without it the domestic producers have 


ing session,” 


Wis 


No menace of for- 


importations, actual and potential, 


produc- 





} more 


| hauls 
| Shipments 20 miles or more in those areas 






nsport 
Of Farm Produce 


Grows in Volume 


|Both Distances Covered and |T 
cago and Liverpool! prices to 3 or 4 cents 


| 
Tonnage Moved Increas- 
ing, According to Agricul. | 





ture Department Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, , Rece ‘nt State “me nts 
enemas stated orally Nov. 6. Demand nee 
been good for the last three weeks, he} 
‘Cold Storage Serves | sua ) | Adve rising Upturn 
| The Board still is considering some | 
To Prolong oO Se; ason possibilities for sales of | 


That 


|Recent Survey Siaws 
Largest Gains Have 
Recorded for Hauls of 20! 
Miles and U pwards 


Motor trucks are now transporting 
about 15 per cent of the total shipments 
of fruits and vegetables moving 20 miles 
or more to market, the distance covered 
by them has increased, and country cold} 
storage is prolonging the trucking season, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
Nov. 

Trucks carried 92 per cent of the 20- 
mile Connecticut shipments, 73 per cent 
of those in southwestern Michigan, 68 per 
cent in Long Island, 67 per cent in the 





5. 


| Hudson Valley and central and southern | 


New Jersey, percentages ranging from 18) 
to 41 for Delware, southern Indiana, east- | 
ern shore of Maryland, western Maryland, 
southern Illinois, western New York, and} 
south central Pennsylvania, the Depart- | 
ment said. The statement follows in full 
text: | 

Motor trucks are hauling approximately 
15 per cent of the total shipments of | 
fresh fruits and vegetables transported | 
20 miles or more to market, according to} 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, reporting 
the results of a survey by Brice Edwards 
and J. W. Park. 


Truck Hauls Increase 

Motor truck shipments of 20 miles or 
in 1929 are estimated by the Bu- 
reau at between 150,000 to 200,000 cars, 
compared with 1,068,745 cars transported 
by rail and boat lines. This represents a 
large percentage increase in motor truck 
hauls in recent years, but it is also pointed 
out that rail and boat shipments have 
practically doubled in the last 10 years. 
On a mileage basis, says the Bureau, the 
percentage of motor truck to total ship- 
ments is much less than 15 per cent 
because of the longer average haul by 
railroads. 

The survey reveals that in areas cov- 
ered by the Bureau's inquiry, motor truck 
ranged from 2 to 92 per cent of 


in 1928—the high figure for the State of 
Connecticut. In southwestern Michigan, 
73 per cent of the shipments 20 miles or 
more to market aré by motor truck; on 
Long Island, 68 per cent; in the Hudson 


“In addition to a tariff, I believe that ae 67 per cent; central = | 
the pipe line situation needs some major | on oe - pe | at: vo aware, 41) 
surgical operations. Pipe lines are com-| Bs cent; southern Indiana, $7 per cent; 
mon carriers and as such they should be | “Stern shore of Maryland, 24 per ce mts | 
confined to the business of transportation. a Maryland, (24 per cent; south-| 
They should be diverted from production, | York. = 21 s 9 <= ee mew 
TonnING OG meTkeNg SS She poate! sylvania & ou sont; wenern, Seaman | 
they transport. setts, 7 per cent; eastern shore of Vir-| 

Railway Situation ginia, 3 per cent, and the west Virginia, 

“The same law should be applied to} Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley region, 2 

them which was applied to the railroads} per cent. Motor truck hauls in_ these 


some years ago when the railroads were | areas totalled 77,102 cars against 136,509 


getting control of the great coal fields in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
railroads were forced by law to go out of 
the coal business. That was sound policy. 

“In my judgment the control of pipe 
lines by great companies also engaged in 
producing, refiningt and marketing oil af- 
fords one of the most effective means for 
the destruction of the independent pro- 
ducers. 

“Since the hearings on my bill were held, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made a report on the earnings of some of 
these pipe line companies during 1930. 
They are extremely 
the reports of the companies themselves. 


2.) 


[Continued on Page .. _Column 


Illinois Governor Asks 
Spread of Tax Burden 


* 
m 


Message to Special Session 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 5. 

There should be no increase in the bur- 
den of taxation, but there should be a 
better distribution of that burden, the 
Governor of Illinois, Louis L. Emmerson, 
declared in his message to the special 
session of the Legislature which convened 
Nov. 5 

“While the time is perhaps too short 
at this session for a thorough study of 
governmental consolidations and super- 
vision so as to eliminate the waste of the 
cxisting loose organization of govern- 
mental functions, something can be done 
toward curbing useless expenditures,” the 
Governor said “Industry and pusiness 
have found it necessary to retrench, and 
so must government.’ 

“Local and State governments in Illi- 
nois are face to face with the most serious 
financial crisis in their history,’ he said. 
Due primarily to delay in the collection 
of taxes and shrinkage in the amount of | 
money realized from local assessments, 
the governments 
County are unable to meet current bills, 
to fulfill their financial obligations, or 
to obtain additional credit, and 
of Cook County to pay its 
has seriously handicaped the State Gov- 
ernment, At the same time, many cities 
and counties throughout Illinois are feel- 
ing the effects of decreased income and 
inability of taxpayers to pay amounts as- 
sessed against their properties, 

“This condition has been growing worse 
steadily for the past two years and it has 


now reached the point where something 
must be done if we are to avoid bank- 
ruptey and wholesale repudiation of 
bonded obligations 

‘The causes which have contributed to 
this situation are too well known to re- 
quire extended discussion hére, but they 
may be mentioned briefly. 

“For many years it has been generally 


recognized that because of 
of the State Constitution 


the provision 
requiring the 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


The | 


interesting, based on} 


The Bu- 
in impor- 
from large 


|cars hauled by rail and boat 
reau comments, however, that 
tant producing areas remote 
markets—-Florida, southern Texas, Cali- 
fornia, the Northwestern States, and 
northern Maine—-the percentage of ship- 
ments hauled by motor truck is much 
smaller than in some of the areas coy- 
ered by the survey. | 
Truck Receipts Studied 

The Bureau investigated truck receipts 
on city markets; trade and operating 
practices of truckmen, farmers, truckmen 
carriers, truckmen merchants, and studied 
the economic aspects of shipping by truck 
in their effect upon distribution, and pro- 
duction. The report, “The Marketing and 
Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables by 
Motor Truck,” is Technical Bulletin 272-T. 
The report concludes with the followme 
summary: 

“Trucks have expedited transportation 
}on short hauls, and have made the dis- 
tribution of highly perishable products 
more direct and less wasteful under cer- 
tain conditions. 

“Regional motor-truck jobbing markets, 





of Chicago and Cook | 


failure | 
share of taxes | 


where products from a considerable area 
are concentrated and redistributed, and 
wholesale roadside stands, are increasing 
in number tc serve the motor-truck trade 

“Products most suited to long-distance 
transportation by motor truck are the 
light, quickly perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, or those that yield a high freight 
revenue and require expeditious movement 
to market. 

“Distances covered by trucks have in- 
creased; highly perishable products are 
now being hauled regularly as much as 
400 miles, and even greater distances for 
some areas. 

“For all areas in the north central and 
northeastern United States included in 
the study, the relation that motor-truck 
shipments of important commodities bore’ 
to the total shipments was, in terms of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column es 


Billion Dollars in ‘deliease 7 a 
Pending Against 


MERICAN Indians have claims 

against the United States aggregat- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000, according 
to reeords of the United States Court 
of Claims. Additional information made 
available in the records follows: 


The largest single claim is that of the 
Sioux Tribe, which is seeking $696,030,- 
074, for so-called “Indian lands” taken 
by the Government in alleged violation 
of certain treaty rights Other large 
claims are those of the Kansas or Kaw 
Tribe. $97,301,230 for rent and royalties 
on oil leases; the Duwamish Tribes, 
$73,365,416, lands or property taken; 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 for lands taken; 
Shoshone Tribe of the Wind River Res- 
ervation in Wyoming, $21,872,368; the 
Ponca Tribe, $30,000,000; and the In- 
dians of California, $12,800,000. 


Wheat Price Fails 


| Shipments Coniinee Despite 


tcupee exports, 


| wheat abroad, 
/there are no substantial prospects for an 
learly deal, 
,formation also was given orally 


Been | Stone: 


any predictions as to. the future of the 
wheat market, 
| have been unjustifiably low. Reasons why | 
| the preesnt 
| considered 

marized as follows 


harvest weather 


Courts s Expediting 














































































































Treasury Expec 


Sign of Progress 
‘wtutge'e Reports 


To Reduce Exports 


The Lessened Differential,~ 


Says Chairman Stone 





HE continued rise of wheat prices has| eS J ° ae 
reduced the spread between the cni-| Be lieves EBarthe oming Statis« 
tics Will Reflect Improve. 
a bushel, but this does not appear to have . 3 
except for some falling ment Not Disclosed in 


off in the last three days, James C. Stone, 


Mr. Stone said. However 


Is Repor ted General 


in- 
mr.| Larger Currency Cire aie for 


| Last Week Is Explained by 


Stone does not care to hazard | Fi 
The Reserve Board as Nas 


ral Month-e nd Increase 


he added. The following 
by 


While Mr 
feels that 


he past prices 


advance in prices may be 


be justified may be sum- are —— forward 


af the next 


cjals 








to 


and Germany have had bad 
and evidently will need 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


France 


1 very accora.ng to | an oral stat 
Wov. 5, at the Department of the Trseaury. 
'{t was explained that the last official re- 
es on conditions in commerce and in- 
dustry covered the results of a period from 
a month to six \.eeks ago, and it was said 
to be the belief that those statistics and 
revorts failed ‘o reflect the true trend 
4..4¢ has tre 1 evidence since. Further, 
it was stateu, those statistics were from 
what is generally regarded as the lowest 
level of the last two years in many lines of ~ 
trade and the comparison made them ap- 
pear worse. 
More Currency Circulated 

The Federal Reserve Board's consoli< 
dated statement of condition of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks for the last week showed 
an increase in circulation of currency, 
however, and this was not particularly a 
hopeful sign except that there was a natu- 
ral increase resulting from month-end 
busines operations, it was explained. In 
the preceding week, currency circulated de< 
clined by $24,000,000 for the first time since 
Aug. 3. The increase at this time, there- 
fore, was not discouraging according to 
the expresed view. 


sea 


Decision of Criminal. 
Prohibition Cases 


Fewer Civil Suits, However, 
Were Ended Last Year 
Than in Previous Period, 
Says Justice Department 


While the rate of deciding criminal 
cases under the prohibition laws was 
speeded up during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, the termination of civil 
cases under the same laws lagged, says 
the Department of Justice in a summary 





of the prohibition cases released Nov. 5.| Gold shipments netted a gain for this 

Although more criminal cases were be- | country’s stocks of $24,00,000 in the last 
gun than in the proceeding year, a total | week, the statement showed. This may 
of 61,268 were terminated, making an in- | mean, it was stated, that there has been @ 


crease over 1929-30 of 8,831. More than | cessation in liquidation of American secure 


12,000 civil cases were commenced but 835 | ities by foreign owners. . 

less were decided than during the pre- cs : . 

vious fiscal year, according to the an- Extent of Upturn Unknown 

nouncement, The Treasury, acocrding to the state« 
The same announcement reveals that | ment, is making no pretense at forecasting 


302 cases under the taxation laws of the 
Nation were disposed of during the year. 
The announcement tollows in full text: 
More Cases Terminated 

The records for the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, last, in the division of the 
Department of Justice having charge of 
litigation pertaining to taxation, prohibi- 
tion and kindred matters, show a number 
of interesting facts regarding the progress 


how far the recovery has progressed, bug 
there are said to be certain unmistakable 
signs of improvement in. many lines. Ad« 
ditional information was supplied as fole 
lows: 

There is no doubt that the greatest gain 
made in the country’s economy lies in the 
fact that there is a better feeling in almost 
every section of the country. The informa- 
tion from some business and financial 


ae : ee : leaders-was that the pessimistic have about 
made in litigation of this character. talked themselves a and they are Going 

As evidence of the results obtained in| petter in their own lines despite their 
the efforts of the Department to speed < St 


reiterated statements that no improvement 


up ior cases D j C . 
p action on cases pending in the courts, was in sight. 


the records show, with respect to criminal 


business arising under the Federal pro-| Optimism Gains Strength 





hibition law, that while there were 396! This factor is held to be powerful. It is 
more cases begun during the last fiscal} cumulative also, because experience has 
year compared with the preceding fiscal) shown that the bilk of the population is 
year there were 8,831 more cases termi- 


more willing to believe the optimistic than 
the pessimistic reports. This trait of the 
American population looked upon as 
invaluable in the struggle to restore gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Another powerful movement that has 
become evident only in the last month and 
the effects of it, therefore, are not shown 
in business reports, is the general in- 
crease in advert sing. While official figures 
are not available yet, cursory surveys in- 
dicate that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the use of display space since 
around Oct. 1. 


nated than during the previous year. In 
fact there were 61,268 cases terminated | 
in the last year compared with 52,437 in 
the previous year. Reports to;the division 
from the various districts show that jury 
trials in prohibition cases numbered 323 
less than in the former year, and 48,791 
cases were concluded by pleas of guilty 
or 8,561 more such pleas than during the | 
preceding year. 
Figures By Districts 

Some typical districts in the record show 
the character of disposition of these crimi- 
nal cases in the courts. In the Southern 


is 


District of New York, 9,248 cases were Stress on Low Prices 

terminated with 90 per cent pleas of In this connection, it may be pointed 
guilty. In the Eastern District of Ken-| out that insofar as retail advertising is 
tucky, 3,568 cases were terminated with | concerned, practically all of the dealers 
82 per ceut pleas of guilty and 12 per| are stressing low prices as an incentive to 


cent jury trials. In the District of Colum- 
bia there were terminated 3,306 cases, with 
result of 63 per cent convictions and 36 
per cent, omitting fractions, acquittals. In 
western New York, 2,232 cases were termi- 
nated with 58 per cent convictions and 41 


buy. They are pointing out how long it 
has been since the dollar’s purchasing 
power would go so far as it does now, and 
thus are encouraging the public to buy 
things that they have done without or 
have delayed acquiring during the lowest 


per cent acquittals. In northern New | Point of the business inactivity. 

York there were terminated 1,980 cases} This activity on the part of the re 
and in the trials in that district there | tailers, coupled with the movement of na- 
were 66 per cent convictions and 34 per| tional advertisers towards use of their 
cént acquittals. In the Eastern District | 20rmal space allotment, again is regarded 
of New York there were terminated 1,890| 45 certain to have helped in the last 


cases, with resulting convictions of 50 per month, and it will obviously help more as 


cent convictions and 49 acquittals. In | the Christmas shopping season approaches, 
Montana there were terminated 1.436 The Administration is mindful that 
cases, with resulting convicitions of 93| there are hundreds of thousands of per= 


sons without income and without ree 
sources out of which to purchase even the 
necessaries, but among the other millions 
who have income even though in dimin- 
ished amounts, the release of some of the 
cash for retail purchases can not fail to 
increase business at retail. When the 


on Page 3, ] 
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Muscle Shoals Sale 
Viewed as Unlikely 


Senator Bonabihasl Predicts Ulti- 
mate Operation by Government 


per cent in the trials held and 6 per cent 
acquittals. 

In the civial cases comenced under the 
National Prohibition Act there were a total 
of 12,374 such cases or 492 more than in 
the previous year. The number termi- 
nated, however, was 835 less, leaving 6,975 
civil cases still pending. There were 6,620 
common nuisances closed during the year 
for periods from three months to a year. 
This was 2,181 less than the year before 

With respect to litigation growing out 
of the taxation laws of the United States 
| there were pending in the Circuit Court 


(Continued on 
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Ultimate Government operation of the 
Government plant at Muscle Shoals in the 





: | Tennessee River was predicted orally by 

the Gov ern ment |Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, on 

Nov. 5. He said that so far all offers of 

private interests to purchase the plant 

7" - a ok ; _ |trom the Government have been entirely 

| The foremost reason for Indian claims linadequate considering the value of the 
is ON account of lands taken from the 


| Muscle Shoals property and the only solue 
} tion that seems likely is 
the Federal Government 


Indians by the Government in alleged 


- its operation b 
violation of treaties which provide that en y 


| pe gy le . i Indian “We have Government operation of 
| acoeeenal inaiee’ auscaee: aeemmaien power plants in Panama today; two of 
| patents; rent and movatiion aa oil them already being operated and another 
| leases; refund of Indian moneys; depre- big power operation in connection with 

‘tae tan moneys, Gepre= |ihe great Madden Dam,” he said. “The 


dations committed for failure to protect Government is operating there hotels, res= 


after re ACs ‘eatyv ‘ 2. , 
sey Se = aoeoes —— 1 taurants, and a variety of other things and 
fund comp Serato ‘te nh Be aa] successfully from a business standpoint, & 
r = SESS 4 . sec . . “1 . 
‘ see aso y the vernment ca 
for education; interest on trust funds: see no reason whi me Gove ~ 


not just as effectively operate the Muscle 
Shoals plant 

“They say that Congress enacts @ 
|Government operation measure for the 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals problem 
the President will veto it. If the Pres« 
ident vetoes it, I believe Congress would 


override such a veto.” 


and 
mined 
The total sum claimed by the Indians 
in specified amounts is $1,099,393,152. 
Many claims, particularly those of the 


royalties on coal and asphalt 


if 
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Protection Given 


Prior Holders of 
* Colorado Lands 


Secretary Wilbur Directs 
Homestead Filings Be 
Suspended Until Owner- 
ship Is Determined 


The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has been directed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, to 
deny all applications for homestead lands 
which were formerly wi the Union 
Pacific Railroad grant ; un- 
less the applicant has riority, 
statement by the Department Nov. 5 de- 
clared. 

The Secretary, in issuing the order, 
seeks to protect all interested parties in 
accordance with law, the statement points 
out. The statement follows in full text: 

Secretary Wilbur, of the Department 
of the Interior, has just issued instruc- 
tions to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office relative to action to be taken 
on claims and applications for lands for- 
merly within the Union Pacific Railroad 
grant. 

Land Restored to Entry 

There are approximately 20,000 acres in- 
volved, located along the line of road 
between Denver and the north boundary 
of the State in the Denver land district. 
This land was found upon adjustment of 
the Union Pacific Railroad grant not to 
be needed in its satisfaction and was 
therefore restored to entry under order 
of May 20, 1931, which the Register was 
instructed to make public, with the usual 
preference right t 


PS, 1887 

provides for the securing of title 

from the Government by those persons 

already in possession of the lands whose 

title from the railroad company had 
failed. 

The Secretary after calling attention to 
the allegations made that practically all 
the lands are claimed under .conveyances 
from the railroad company, or under color 
of title obtained many years ago, finds 
that the act providing for preference 
rights to ex-service men expressly pro- 
tects and preserves prior existing valid 
settlement rights, preference rights con- 
ferred by existing laws, or equitable claims 
subject to allowance and confirmation, 
reference being made to the Act of March 
3, 1887, and to the Act of Dec. 22, 1928. 
He therefore directed the Commissioner 


‘Waterway Treaty 
| Still Being Sought 


|Secretary Stimson Announces | 


| St. Lawrence Negotiations 
| Will Be Continued 


Although the St. Lawrence waterway 
| negotiations seem to have been delayed, | 
they have not bg#n abandoned, according | 
to an oral statement by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, made Nov. 5 in 
|reply to inquiries. 


| 


| Mr. Stimson announced on Oct. 7 that 
negotiations with Canada would be initi- 
ated at once. On Oct. 26 he announced 
that Henry J. Allen, appointed as counse- 
lor to the Department of State for the 
St. Lawrence treaty negotiations, had ar- 
{rived in Washington, but the Secretary 


a/|said he had not at that time conferred 


|with Mr. Allen. 
| The negotiations with Canada are to 
| be carried on through the legations in 
| Washington and Ottawa, according to an- 
other announcement from the Depart- 
|ment of State. 


Remote Countries 
Touched by 150,000 
| Miles of Airways 


{ 





European Nations Expand- 
| ing Plane Routes as Means | 
| Of Keeping in Touch 

With Distant Possessions 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


‘| divert her colonial soute through Jugo- 


| Slavia for some time because she could 
|/not secure landing privileges in Italy. 
| The line now touches Naples. 


Cities prominent in religious and myth- 
| ological lore are now way-stations on 
ithe air lines to the East. Genoa, Athens, 
|Crete, Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad and! 
Delhi all are on at least one of the three | 
colonial lines. | 

Rusia is contemplating the longest air- | 
way in the world, and, although plans 
called f-r its completion this year, no word | 
|of its operation has een received. In 
| final form it will stretch 10,000 miles and | 
| will be an extension of the present Mos-| 
| cow-Irkutsk line around northern Man- 


|churia to Vladivostok. 
| Russia now has more than half of the | 


Thomas Jefferson Bust 
Is Gift from France 
To State of Virginia 


ICHMOND, Va., Nov. 5.—A marble 

bust of President Thomas Jefferson, 
a gift to the State of Virginia from citi- 
zens of France, was recently unveiled 
in the State Capitol at Richmond. The 
bronze plate accompanying the gift 
reads: “Thomas Jefferson; bust by 
Attilio Piccirilli, N. A., after the orig- 
inal by Jean Antoine Houdon in the 
New York Historical Society. Presented 
to Virginia by a committee of French 
citizens, Jean Tillier, chairman. A sym- 
bol of the affectionate esteem in which 
Thomas Jefferson is held by the people 
of France.” 


Of ‘Hudson’ in Fur 
Sales Is Enjoined| 


Federal Court Finds Unfair 
Competition in Retailing 
Pelts and Blankets Under | 
Deceptive Names 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 5.—The use 
by a retail dealer in furs not connected 
with, and without the permission, of the 


of the General Land Office promptly to| gir jines in Asia proper, maintaining a| English corporation commonly known as| 


take steps looking to the rejection of the 
homestead application filed by one Jud- 
mond L. Konnerup to the end that those 
claiming the land under the railroad or 
other titles may take the necessary steps 
to perfect their title under the Act of 
March 3, 1887, or other applicable acts. 
Applications Are Suspendec 

He directed that two other applications 
filed by John P. Boyle and Kenneth L. 
Green for lands within this area be sus- 
pended awaiting determination as_ to 
whether or not such lands are claimed by 
others under color of title, or whether 
they are vatant, unclaimed lands of the 
United States subject to such homestead 
filings. The three applications mentioned 
are the only ones filed to date. 


That right and justice may be done to 


all interested parties, he directed that no| 


applications be received till further notice 
unless accompanied by-a showing that the 


applicant is claiming the land because of | 


purchase and of its improvement and that 


he has had peaceful adverse possession | 


for a period of years. 

. To aid occupants and claimants whose 

titles are involved in this matter, the 
écretary directed that the Chief of Field 
ivision of the General Land Office be 

instructed to have an examination made 


of all the lands involved in the restoration | 
order and submit a report on them, such | 


report to contain full information as to 
the character of the land, name of the 
Occupants or claimants to if, the deriva- 
tion of their title and all facts and cir- 
cumstances appertaining, which would be 
helpful to determine the rights of all par- 
ties claiming interest in it. 
Field Division is required,, under these 


instructions, to render all help possible | 


as to filing proper applications by the 
claimants whether under the acts requiring 
payment for the land, or in making home- 


stead entries where conditions permit of | 


such entries. 


Farm Board Explains 
Position on ‘Vine-Glo’ 


Mr. Stone Says Board Had Not 
Been Consulted in Matter 


The decision of the makers of the grape 
concentrate “Vine-Glo,” to stop selling it 


for the purpose of wine making in the | 


home is in no way attributable to the 
Federal Farm Board which has loaned 
the manufacturers money, James C. 
Stone, Chairman of the Board, stated 
orally Noy. 5. 


Donald Conn, managing director of the | 


Fruit Industries, Ltd., makers of the con- 


centrate, informed him of the company’s | 
change in policy on Nov. 4, Chairman | 


Stone stated. Prior to that time, Mr. 
Conn had had no conferences on the 
matter with the Farm Board, Mr. Stone 
added. 

The decision to stop selling the con- 
Centrate for private wine making is no 
concern of the Board, Mr. Stone explained, 
but was entirely up to the company. 

Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director of 
the Prohibition Bureau, stated orally that 
he had not been informed by the com- 
pany of the change in policy, adding that 
because the Bureau now had no cases 
pending against Vine-glo, there was no 
reason for the company to inform his 
office. He said some investigation into 
the company’s product may be going on. 

Recently the Federal Government has 
Successfully prosecuted cases against sell- 
ers of Vine-glo in Kansas City and Los 
Angeles, according to information made 
available at the Department of Justice. 


The Kansas- City case was against the | 


Ukiah Company and the Los Angeles case 
against the California Vineyardists. 


Decline for Month Noted 
In Tonnage at Panama 


Fewer tons of cargo were transported 
through the Panama Canal during Sep- 
tember than in any other single month 
since February, 1923, according to infor- 
mation made available Nov. 4 by the 
Panama Canal. The following informa- 
tion also was furnished: 

Total cargo through the Canal in the 


past month comprised the lowest tonnage | 


of any month since February, 1923, when 
a total of 1,563,278 tons were passed 
through. In comparison with the cargo 
tonnage passing through in September, 
1930, that passing through in the past 
month shows a décrease of 114,360 tons 
(19.2 per cent) in the Atlantic-to-Pacific 
movement and 190,367 tons (13 per cent) 
in the movement in the opposite direc- 
tion, making a total decrease in both di- 
rections of 304,727 tons (14.8 per cent). 
In comparison with August, 1931, the At- 
lantic to Pacific movement made a slight 
increase while from the Pacific to Atlantic 
® decrease occurred, 


The Chief of ; 


total of 16,257 miles. ‘The longest line} 
}runs froy Moscow to Irkutsk and from 
Irkutsk to Yakutsk, 4,602. Over the first) 
section planes fly both ways every other | 
|day, but the last section is covered only | 
|once in 10 days. On its western end this | 
| line links with the German-Russian Air 
Transportation Company's 1,114 route from 
| Berlin to Moscow. 

{| China has 2,936 miles of airways. The 
longest ‘s a mail route from Shanghai to 
|Manchouli on the northern Manchurian 
border via Nanking, Tsinan, Peiping and 
Linsi. Planes fly the 1,400 miles twice a 
| week. 
| Japan with 1,888 miles of air lines has 
| charted her longest route from Tokyo to 
Dairen, Manchuria, on the mainland. Over 
the domestic section of this 1,310-trip two | 
planes travel daily, and one plane makes | 
the complete journey. | 


African Colonies 


African colonies as well as those in Asia | 
are being united to Europe by airways. 
The most important African line at pres- 
j}ent is the British route from London 
through Paris, Naples, Athens, Cairo, 
Luxor, and Khartum to Kisumu on Lake 
Victoria. Next year the British hope to 
extend this line the full length of the 
continent to Cape Town via Pretoria. 

In combination with Belgium the French 
are planning for 1932 an air route through | 
|many of their African possessions. The} 

projected line touches Marseilles and | 
Alicante (on the east coast of Spain), 
traverses Algeria and the Sahara, pro- 
ceeds to Colonou in the French possession 
Dahomey, crosses the continent from west | 
to east over the Belgian Congo and ends | 
} at Tananarive in Mdagascar. 

Belgium has maintained lines in the 
Congo between Bomba on the west coast 
}and Elizabethtown in the interior. | 

In some sections governmental economy 
}is for forcing curtailment of airway de- 
‘velopment. India has announced that it 
will abolish its State airways at the end| 
of this year. The Imperial Airways will | 
continue its service to India, but may drop | 
the line from Karachi to Delhi on which | 

| it cooperated with the Indian company, 
; Canada has dropped some of its lines, 
but is improving the flying equipment on 
its lines. Within the next few weeks} 
planes flying over the prairie provinces 
will be fitted with radios for picking up 
signals. The “blind-flying” devices are ex- 
pected to help Winter flying. Almost 1,- 
200 miles of airlines are operated only in 
the Winter; the planes use skiis and pon- 
toons for landing. 


| 


German Typewriter Trade 
German foreign trade in typewriters, | 
adding machines and cash registers wm 


the first seven months of 1931 totaled $2,- | 
600,000, as compared to $2,465,000 in the | 





corfesponding period of last year. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the words 
“Hudson Bay Fur Company” or any name 
including the name “Hudson” has been 
held to constitute unfair competition and 
has been enjoined by the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of California. 
The Hudson's Bay Company, whose cor- 
porate title is “The Governor and Com- 


pany of Adventurers of England Trading! 


Into Hudson's Bay,” has been in existence, 
according to the court’s findings of fact, 
since 1670 under a royal charter granted 
by the British King Charles II. During} 
this time, it is stated, the English com-| 
pany has built up in this country a valu- 
able reputation and good will which is in- 


| fringed upon by the use by others of the} 


name “Hudson” 
sale of furs. 


Unfair Competition Charged 


in connection with the 


The plaintiff also conducts retail stores 
on the Pacific Coast, it was stated. The 


| defendant was charged with unfair com-| 


petition in the use of the name “Hudson 
Bay Fur Company” for its retail stores in 
San Francisco and in Oakland. But the 


| value of the plaintiff's good will, accord-| fered by these forms of transportation | 
jing to the findings of Judge Frank: H.) #8encies. 
| Kerrigan, extends to places at which it] 


has no established place of business or at 
which none of its merchandise is sold. 

Use of the name “Hudson” by the de- 
fendant in connection with the garment 
business was also enjoined, since the plain- 
tiff company for many years has dealt in 
blanRets and in garments made from its 
blankets. 

Prior Decisions Cited 

The court's ruling was based in part on 
prior decisions of Federal courts in simi- 
lar cases, that of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in Buckspan 
v. Hudson’s Bay Co. (22 F. (2d) 721), and 
that of the District Court f 
of Minnesota in the Governor and Com- 
pany, etc., Hudson Bay Fur Co. 
(2d) 801). 

The decree was entered in the case of 
the Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers of England Trading Into Hudson's 
Bay (commonly called “The Hudson's Bay 
Company) v. George H. Benioff, individ- 
ually and doing business under the name 
and style of Hudson Bay Fur Company, 
Equity No. 1733. : 


‘Montana Employes Give 


e Part of Pay to Red Cross 
HELENA, Mont., Nov. 5. 


The State Board of Examiners has an- 
nounced that 1,669 employes of the State 


are contributing one day's pay each month | 


to the Red Cross for the relief of suf- 
ferers from drought and unemployment. 
The contributions are expected to con- 
tinue for six months, it was stated, and 
to total about $50,000. 
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Truck and Rail 
Lines Adopt Plan 
Of Coordination 


Transportation of Loaded | 
Bodies by Railroads at 
Rate Below Trucking Cost | 
Is Approved | 


As the result of an action Nov. 5 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, op- 
erators of certain motor truck lines may 
load the bodies and cargoes of their trucks 


abroad railroad freight cars for transpor- 
tation to prescribed points from which de- 
livery will be completed again by motor 
vehicles. 

This arrangement, as outlined on March 
abroad iailroad freight cars for transpor- 
to certain rail carriers within specified 
zones. It became effective wnen the Com- 
|mission refused to suspend tariffs filed by 
four Eastern trunk lines headed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad proposing to trans- 
port truck bodies by rail at rates below 
trucking costs. 

Loaded Without Charge 

The new service contemplates the load- 
ing of the truck bodies py snipers. The 
bodies are transported to the railroad on 
motor chasses, there lifted off the chasses | 
by crane free of charge and deposited on 
railroad flat cars. The bodies are then | 
shipped by rail to destination, where they | 
are once again placed on truck chasses 
and transported to final destination by | 
motor. | 

The plan, which contemplates that the | 
motor truck shall perform the terminal 
services and the railroad the long haul, be- 
comes effective immediately on the lines of 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
A similar service will go into effect on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Nov. 17. 

At first the service will be in effect only 
between Hoboken and Jersey City, N. J., 
Scranton and Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, 
Md., and Richmond, Va. 

The plan was first brouht to the atten- 
| tion of the Commission on March 4 of the | 
| current year by John F. Deasy, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the central region of | 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, during hear- 
ings before Examiner Leo J. Flynn, on the | 
Commission's investigation into rail-motor 
coordination. | 


Legislation Considered 


Mr. Flynn is now engaged in preparing a 
proposed report containing his recomenda- | 
tions as to the possible legislation to affect | 
coordination betwen the two transpcrta-| 
tion agencies. The report will be made) 
public in the near future. | 

Mr. Deasy explained the plan to the 
Commission in the following language: 

“The highway truck competition paral- 
leling our railroad is confined almost en- 
tirely within the 250-mile zone where the 
rail class rates are the highest. The solu- 
tion of this problem in our judgment would 
be the creation of a coordinated transpor- 
tation arrangement whereby the rail car- | 
rier may transport within the 250-mile! 
zone the truck bodies of the trucker. | 

“This can be accomplised at a rate below 
the truckers cost, which rate will yield to 
the rail carrier a greater net return than 
it receives under its present rate arrange- 
ment because of its pyesent expensive | 
terminal operations. 

Lower Cost to Public | 

“The plan contemplates that the rail | 
| carrier would be relieved of a portion of 
} its terminal work and the trucker would | 
be relieved of the line haul, thus permit- | 
ting each of these agencies to coordinate | 
and give to the public a lower total trans- | 
| portation cost through a combination of 
| the economical advantages respectively of- 














“To accomplish this the rail carriers | 
can and should transport the truck body 
in rail service from point of origin to 
| destination, where the trucker will take 
the truck body and perform the terminal 
sedvice; that is, the collection of the 
freight at the store door and the delivery 
of the freight at the store door. The plan 
contemplates that the trucker should de- 
| liver his truck body to the railroad where | 
| it would be lifted by a crane and placed | 
|on a freight car and transported to des- | 
| tination, where it would be placed on the | 
|chassis for terminal delivery by the 
trucker.” 
| Less Damage Expected 

The Pennsylvania executiye declared | 
that the plan would lower transportation 
costs to the public, reduce loss and dam- | 
age to freight, make for more expeditious 
| handling of the traffic involved, reduce the 
| cost of trucking, and result in more eco- 
nomical rail operation through the elimi- | 
nation of physical handling of‘freight at | 
stations and the necessity for providing 
Stations to handle the freight. | 

The tariffs of the four trunk lines which 
were allowed by the Comntission to become 
effective stipulate that the truck bodies | 
used in the service must be 8 feet 6 inches | 
wide, 9 feet high, and as to length, in| 
| three dimensions, of 15 feet or less, 15 to} 
| 20 feet, and from 20 to 25 feet. The crane 
service for loading and unloading the 
| truck bodies from the railroad freight cars 
| will be provided free of charge. 

An example of the rates to be charged | 
is given in the Pennsylvania’s tariff, which | 
| provides for a rate of $24 per truck body 
on bodies of 15 feet or less in length, be- 
tween Baltimore and Richmond; $30 per | 
body for 15 to 20 feet lengths, and $36 
on bodies between 20 and 25 feet. From 
| Baltimore to Jersey City, the three charges 
| are respectively, $28, $35 and $42. 





| ay 
Indians Claim Billion 
From the Government 


Largest Amount, 696 Million, | 
| Sought by Sioux Tribe 


[Continued from Page 1. 


| Seminoles, made no specific claims, The | 

following is a list of the tribes with claim | 
petitions at the United States Court of | 
Claims: 

The Flandreau Band of Santee Sioux 

Indians; the Sioux Tribe of Indians, etc.; 
the Yankton Sioux; the Klamath and 
Moadoe Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians; the Delaware Tribe of 
Indians; the Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, and 
Gros Ventre Nations or Tribes of Indians, 
etc.; Wichita and Affiliated Bands of In- 
dians in Oklahoma, etc.; Kansas or Kaw 
Tribe of Indians; the Choctaw & Chick- 
asaw Nations; the Duwamish et al. Tribes 
lof Indians. 
The Saginaw, Swan Creek & Black 
| River Bands of Chippewa Indians; Sho- 
| shone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
| Reservation in Wyoming; the Crow Nation 
or Tribe of Indians of Montana; the Creek 
Nation; the Assinibéine Tribe of Indians; | 
the Nisqually Tribe of Indians; the Steila- 
coom Tribe of Indians; the Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne Indians, etc.; the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Indians 

The Indians of California, etc.; Coos (or 
Kowes) Bay, Lower Umpana (or Kalawa- 
set) and Sinslae Indian Tribes; the Lower 
Chehalis, Tribe of Indians; the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians; the Quinailet Tribe of | 

|/Indians; the Suattle Indian Tribe; the 
|Seminole Nation; Joseph’c Band of the 
| Nez Perce Tribe of Indians; Cherokee Na- 





—————————_—_—_—— } tion; Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 


Old Spanish Fort in 


National Monument 


Underwood and Underwood 


Fort Marion, which for three centuries guarded the entrance to the 
harbor of St. Augustine, Fla., has become a National Monument, under 
the administration of the Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army. 
The fort was originally built by the Spanish, and the view shows the 


ruins of the ancient walls and towers. 


The dungeons of Fort Marion 


once imprisoned Osceola, chief of the Seminole Indians. 


Profession of Pharmacy Said to Enlist | 
100,000 Practitioners in This Country 


Development From Practices of Early Medicine Men 
Traced by Federal Education Specialist 
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Fair Distribution. 
Of Tax Burden in 
Illinois Is Asked 


‘Gov. Emerson in Message to 
Special Session Says He 
Opposes Higher Rates but 
Seeks Economy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
general property tax and the uniform 
rule in assessment, real estate is forced 
to bear a disproportionate share of the 
tax burden. 

“I am informed that approximately 20 
per cent of all the taxes levied in Cook 
County for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
are uncollected,” the Governor continued. 
“This amount to a total of more than 
$141,000,000. Local governments have 
been spending on the assumption that 
these taxes would be paid and as a con- 
sequence large deficits have been accumu- 
lated. An analysis of the figures shows 
that while personal and railroad property 
have continued to pay their tax bills about 
as usual, real estate has failed to pay in 
increasing amounts, growing from $2,000,- 





> 


¥ 


000 in 1927 to $16,000,000 in 1928 and $64,-> 


000,000 in 1929. It is quite evident that 
there will be a very large deficit in taxes 
for 1930, which are yet uncollected. 

“Banks are unwilling to purchase any 
more tax warrants because of their pres- 
ent large accumulations of this paper and 
because, also, they have no assurance as 
to the eventual collection of taxes suffi- 
cient to redeem these warrants.” 

Committee Report 

Inviting attention to the report of the 
citizens’ committee which he appointed to 
study the Illinois tax situation, the Gov- 
ernor said: 

“Before adjournment the general com- 
mittee unanimously called attention to the 
necessity for amendment of the revenue 
section of the State Constitution as the 
first step towards adequate tax reform. 
It empowered its chairman to appoint a 
committee to consider this matter and 
make recommendations for an amendment 


Pharmacy, associated with the medi-|poeias contain lists and descriptions of | to be submitted to the Legislature as soon 
cine man among primitive peoples and| material used in the treatment of disease |%S Possible under constitutional limita- 


| regarded among the ancients as a practice 


of one privy to divine secrets, has develo- 
ped into a scientific profession which now 
enlists more than 100,000 practitioners i 


| with formulas, processes, tests for identity, 
| purity, strength, etc., pertaining to the 


tions.” 
Some action should be taken to comes 
pensate the contractors who did construc- 


n/| articles listed. They serve the purpose of|tion work under contracts under an act 


the United States alone, Walter J. Green- standardizing drugs and securing uniform | passed by the Fifty-seventh General As- 


leaf, specialist in higher education at the 
Federal Office of Education, stated orally 
Nov. 5 in announcing the publication of a 
leaflet on pharmacy as a career. 

There are 84,000 drug stores 
United States, he said, which are equip- 
ped to render aid to those in need of re- 
lief. 

Many vicissitudes have occurred, he 
pointed out, since the days of antiquity 
and the solemn rites of astrologers. Even 


the drug store is not what it formerly was. | 


Its many side lines, from cosmetics to 
toys, from soda to books, though criticized 
by some as commercialization, neverthe- 
less represent an effort to maintain 
strategic locations close to centers of 
population in need of medicines and re- 


|lated accessories, he asserted. Additional | 


information from the leaflet supplied by 
Dr. Greenleaf follows: 
Origin Lost in Antiquity 

The origin of pharmacy is lost in, an- 
tiquity, but is identical with the begin- 
nings of medicine. The word “pharmacy” 
is derived from the Greek word meaning 
“the use of a drug, potion, spell, or witch- 
craft,’ and the familiar R (meaning 
“recipe”), which physicians still use to 
head their prescriptions, was originally 
an invocation to Jupiter. The Egyptians 
attributed the medicinal virtues of plants 
to spirits that dwelt within them, and pre- 
scriptions dispensed by the priests of Isis 
to the sick were accompanied by the 
chanter of incantations and spells. As- 
trologers of the Middle Ages believed that 
plants, animals, and minerals were under 
the influence of the planets and named 
them accordingly—lead was named “Sat- 
urn,” iron, “Mars,” etc. By slow degrees, 
sorcery lost the confidence of the people, 
and loathsome mixtures and concoctions 
of toads and vipers, such as described by 
Shakespeare in Macbeth, disappeared as 
a result of reason and research. When 
chemistry finally relaced alchemy, the 
art of compounding was separated from 
the art of prescribing and systicism was 
gradually relegated to obscurity with the 
introduction of pharmacopoeias. P 

A Pharmacopoeia is a book of recipes, 
formulae, and directions published by an 
authority for the identification and prep- 
aration of médicines. The first was the 


dispensing of prescriptions by pharmacists. 

The American drug store, or pharmacy, 
of today not only fills prescriptions and 
| sells drugs and medicines, but often main- 


| bacco and candy counters, and offers for 
| Sale such unrelated merchandise as books, 
|magazines, toys, household equipment, 
|}and sundries which are usually carried in 
small department stores. Some cities hold 
that the ocupation is over-commercialized, 
while others defend the addition of unre- 
lated sidelines to the “drug business” as 
necessary in order that the pharmacist 
may be able to sustain himself and pay 
the high rents and overhead usually asso- 
ciated with the strategic location neces- 
sary to give the public the pharmaceutical 
service demanded. 
Qualifications Listed 


Among the qualifications which a phar- | 


{macist should possess are the following 
which has been culled from a two-year 
study of charters and others (“Basic Ma- 
terial for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum.”) 
The pharmacist must be a cultured man; 


he must possess professional morale and | 
those psychological and ethical traits that | 


have demonstrated their importance; he 
must be familiar with the commercial 
phases of pharmacy; he must be able to 
fill prescriptions accurately; he must un- 
derstand what drugs should be manufac- 
tured and what drugs should be pur- 
chased; he should be able to furnish in- 
formation and materials for the control 


of insects, fungi, etc.; he must be com- | 


petent to read the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and the National Formulary; he 
must be able to disseminate information 
about public health and furnish first-aid 
material and advice; he should know 


something about the nature of disease; | 


he should have a wide range of miscel- 
laneous scientific information outside of 
the college curriculum in pharmacy; he 
must be familiar with the Federal and 
State laws governing his business; he 
must grow in information and skill after 
he graduates. His duties and functions 
are ever changing and he must be active 
in his work in order to keep current. 


Some pharmacists must carry on research | 


work. 


Nuremberg Pharmacopoeia in 1542. In the | 


United States the first was issued in 1778 
—a 32-page leaflet for use in the military 
hospital of Washington’s Army. 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States of 
America, which was issued in 1920, has 
been revised every 10 years; the eighth 
revision became the legal standard for 
medicines under “The Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.’ Pharmaco- 


Spread in Wheat Prices 
Fails to Reduce Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
more wheat from abroad than had been 
expected. Argentine acreage for the har- 
vest of December and January is re- 
ported as 20 to 22 per cent smaller than 
last year, and Australian acreage 30 per 
cent smaller. The world visible supply of 


wheat is estimated to have declined 100,- 


000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels. 


Feeding of wheat to livestock is believed 


to have continued at a heavy rate in the 
United States this year. Russian exports 
have been smaller in the last 10 days or 
two weeks, and there are rumors that 
Russia will export less than last year, al- 
though this is still an uncertain factor. 
United States Winter wheat acreage has 


| been reduced an estimated 18 to 22 per 


cent from last year, and it is unlikely 
that the highly favorable weather condi- 
tions of last year in the Winter Wheat 
Belt will be repeated. Farm and mill 
stocks of wheat in the United States were 
about as nearly completely exhausted at 
the end of last season as they ever have 
been. 

Mr. Stone declined to say whether or 
not the Board will ask any changes in 
the agricultural marketing act when it 
submits its annual report to Congress. It 
is “not contemplating” asking for an ad- 
ditional appropriation for its revolving 
fund. 


Iowa Ruling on Sale 
Of Cigarettes to Minors 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Nov. 5. 

Attorney General John Fletcher has an- | 
nounced an opinion holding that the sale 
of cigarettes to a minor through a vend-| 
ing ‘machine constitutes a violation of the 
law. 

“Any person placing in operation a 
vending machine which furnishes cigar- 
ettes or tobacco to a minor is liable just 
the same as though he had personally 
made the sale,” the opinion stated. 

The ruling was made for the Cigarette 
Revenue Department. 


Portugal’s Import Rebate 
Portugal's 10 per cent rebate on imports 
in national bottoms will be progressively 


decreased until it is abolished, (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.), 


The | 


}semply, which was declared unconsti- 
|tutional by the State Supreme Court, 
| Governor Emmerson said. 

| The Legislature now has the opportunity 


in the| tains soda fountains, lunch counters, to- | to authorize and provide for public work 


|by municipal corporations and politicad 
| subdivisions as a means of furnishing em- 
|ployment during the coming Winter, he 
| continued. 

Attention was invited to the fact that 
“the law covering municipalities under the 
{commission form of government requires 
a rate of interest for deposit of money 
of cities and villages which cannot be ob- 
tained under present conditions, making 
|; it necessary for municipal authorities to 
}evade the law in order to place their 
; money in safe depositories.” 

After hearing the Governor's message 
}and receiving a few bills the Legislature 
adjourned until Nov. 12, when revenue 
bills will be introduced. 


Massachusetts to Light 
Its Public Highways 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5. 

The Department of Public Works has 
announced that lighting of the first State 
highway is being installed and that the 
lights will be turned on within the next 
few weeks. 

The work is being done on a section of 
the Boston-Salem turnpike between Re- 
vere and Lynn under authority of an act 
of the 1931 Legislature. 

The lights will be located on each side 
of the highway, which is about 40 feet 
wide, and attached by brackets to poles 
which will be 250 feet apart on alternate 
sides of the road, it was explained. The 
brackets will be approximately 12 feet in 
length and the lights will be 10 feet from 
the outer edge of the surface and ap- 
proximately 25 feet above it. Each light 
will be equipped with modern refractors 
so that the maximum of light will be 
thrown upon the surface of the highway. 

The cost of installation, the Department 
stated, will be borne by the Suburban Gas 
and Electric Co. and the Lynn Gas and 
| Electric Co., which are doing the work, 
while the State will pay a maintenance 
charge of $65 per light a year. 
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« Naval Committee — 
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Studying Charges 
By Mr. Gardiner 


John Hays Hammond, Mem- 
ber of the Navy League Is 
Named Chairman as In-| 
vestigation Is Opened 








John Hays Hammond, a member of the 
Navy League of the United States, was 
named chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to inquire into 
recently published statements by William 
Howard Gardiner, president of the League, 
at an organization meeting of the commit? 
tee Nov. 5, it was announced orally by 
members of the committee following a 
closed session. 

The committee began its study of rec- 
ords at the meeting and scheduled an 
evening session to continue its inquiry, Mr. 
Hammond stated orally. He added that 
another session probably will be held Nov. 
6 for a further study of the records. It is 
hoped to present a report to the Presi- 
dent Nov. 6 or 7, he said. 

Scope of Inquiry 

Appointment of the Committee of five 
was made by the President specifically to 
“examine the accuracy of such state- 
ments,” by Mr. Gardiner “as may be 
readily determined from Departmental 
records,” it was announced at the time of 
the Committee’s selection. The inquiry 
is to be confined, according to the state- 
ment by the White House, solely to the 
“assertions of fact made by President 
Gardiner in his statement of Oct. 28, 
not into his opinions or conclusions, nor 
into budgetary or general policies of the 
Navy.” 

Mr. Gardiner in his statement criticized 
the President for “abysmal ignorance of 
why navies are maintained and of how 
they aré used to accomplish their major 
mission.” 

Members of the President’s Committee 
beside Mr. Hammond, are Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
William Castle Jr., Undersecretary of 
State; Eliot Wadsworth, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; and Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, retired. 


League Invites Inquiry 


The Executive Committe of the Navy 
League affirms Its “1ith in statements is- 
sued by its officials and welcomes any im- 
partial investigation “which will throw 
much needed light on the present conduct 
of American Navy policy,” the committee 
‘stated Nov. 5 in making public a declara- 
tion edopted by a vote of 7 to 1. 


Statements also were issued by Presi- 
dent Gardiner and by Henry Breckin- 
ridge, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The statement isued by the Executive 
Committee of the League follows in full 
text: 

“The Executive Committce of the Navy 
League of the United States, by a vote 
of 7 to 1, today adopted the following 
declaration: 

“The Executive Committee of the Navy 
League of the United States, meeting in 
Washington today, affirms its faith in the 
statements issued by the League's officials 
and welcomes any impartial and compre- 
hensive investigation which will throw 
much needed light on the present conduct 
of American naval policy. To this end 
the Navy League gladly offers its records 
without reservation. Furthermore, it re- 
solves to pursue the purposes and policies 
for which the Navy League was founded. 

“Those attending the meeting were the 
chairman of the board of directors, Walter 
Bruce Howe, of Washington, D. C.; the 
president of the League, William Howard 
Gardiner, of New York City; N. M. Hub- 
bard, Jr., of Chicago, Ill.; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Beverly, Mass.; Nelson Macy, of 
New York City; T. Douglas Robinson, of 
Mohawk, N. Y.. and Henry Breckenridge, 
of New York City, who cast the single 
vote in opposition.” 


Hoped to Clear Issue 


Mr. Gardiner’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“I wrote the pamphlet published by the 
Navy League on Oct. 28 in the best of 
good faith. I wrote it in the hope that 
it would bring home to my fellow country- 
men, and to our selected representatives 
in the Executive and Legislative branches 
of our Government, what I sincerely be- 
lieve to be the very serious condition that 
confronts our country.” 

Mr. Breckenridge’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“In voting 


to resolution I wish 
to record my conviction that Mr. 
Gardner's statemént contained unseemly 
and unjustified language concerning the 
President of the United States, language 
that will not serve the best interests of the 
Navy or the Navy League, language that 
should not be approved by the Navy 
League.” 


Post Office Opens, 
Cotton Twine Bids 


(no) 
de 


Bay 


State Industrial Group 
Protests Stipulation 


Twenty-one bids offering cotton twine 
for use by the Post Office Department 
were opened Nov. 5, it was stated orally 
by R. S. Regar, Purchasing Agent. 

The lowest bid offered the stipulated 
amount, 1,300,000 pounds, at a rate of 
10 45-100 cents per pound. The Depart- 
ment will use 1,300,000 pounds during the 
six month period beginning Jan. 1, 1932. 

Replying to a telegram to the Post- 
master General from the Massachusetts 
Industrial Commission, which stated that 
an “important Massachusetts industry is 
adversely affected" because of the De- 
partment’s stipulation that only cotton 
twine is to be used, Mr. Regar said that 
employment of men in making the cot- 
ton twine would balance the resulting un- 
employment when the Department stopped 
using jute twine, the Massachusetts 
product. 

One of the bids will be accepted, or all 
will be refused, by 10 a. m. Nov. 7. 


Bosten, Mass., Nov. 5. 

A protest against stipulating the use of 
cotton twine in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was contained in a telegram sent by 
the Massachusetts Industrial Commission 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde. The use of cotton twine is specified 
in the bids for use in the United States 
Post Office Department. Copies of the tele- 
gram were also sent to President Hoover 
and to the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
pews. The communication follows in full 
ext: 

It has come to our attention that an 
important Massachusetts industry is ad- 
versely effected by stipulation in bid for 
twine for use of the Post Office Depart- 
ment specifying cotton twine only. This 
Commission respectfully protests such ac- 
tion as highly discriminatory. Our manu- 
facturer has been supplying jute twine of 
satisfactory quality for 21 years at a sav- 
ing to the Government of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Why, then, in these 
strenuous times when economy is the 
watchword should jute manufacturers be 
shut out in defiance of a congressional de- 
cree? The consumption of an insignificant 
amount of the cotton surplus will not com- 


Ce ae 


.. The 


|}PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 5, 1931 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters with the President. 

11:30 a. m—Benedict Crowell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter with the President. 

12 noon.—Roy T. Davis, American 
Minister to Panama, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 
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Increased Tariff | 


On Blown Glass | 
Imports Is Asked 


Glass Workers’ Union Files | 
Brief With Tariff Com-| 
mission Showing Differ-| 
ence in Wages Paid | 

| 








Foreign manufacturers have been sell- 
ing blown rlassware in the United States 
at prices as much as 30 per cent lower 
than those quoted by domestic producers 
despite the present tariff, according to a 
| brief filed Nov. 5 before the Tariff Com- 


Disease Is Taking 


Toll of Life 


Heavy 


One-celled Organism Now Is 
Depleting Flocks, Already 
Suffering From Effects of 
Continued Drought 


A disease caused by a one-celled organ- 
ism is taking furthe~ toll of wild ducks al- 
ready depleted in numbers by conditions 
following last year’s great drought, acording 
to information made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Nov. 6. Mortal- 
ity among the young ducks is very high, 
according to the statement, and some 
flocks are 100 per cent infected. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The numbers of wild ducks, greatly re- 
duced by various adverse conditions, are 
being still further decreased by a disease 
caused bya little one-celled organism, a 
protozoan known as Leucocytozoon anatis 
Wickware, according to a report received 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey, from 
Dr. Earl C. O’Roke of the School of For- 
estry and Conservation of the University 
of Michigan. Dr. O’Roke has just com- 
pleted his second Summer's study of this 
disease at the University Biological Sta- 
tion, Douglas Lake, and elsewhere in 
Michigan. 

Complicated Cycle 

This organism has a complicated life | 
cycle. In certain stages it occurs in the 
red blood cells, and in others in tissue 
cells of glandular organs. The parasite 
is transmitted from duck to duck by the 
bites of black flies or buffalo gnats. Adult 
ducks harboring the parasites are appa- 
rently little affected by them, but duck- 
lings succumb in large numbers. Death 
of the duckling may occur at the time of 
the first appearance of symptoms, but 
usually it does not take place until the 
12th day after exposure. 

The blood of a sick duckling is thin, 
pale, and watery, and contains numerous 
spindle-shaped parasites somewhat larger 
than normal blood cells. The most com- 
mon lesion at autopsy is the greatly en- 
larged, blackened spleen. 

Dr. O’Roke nas found the parasite in 
wild mallards, black ducks, pintails, and 
widgeons, and in several varieties of 
domestic ducks. The distribution of the 
disease is spotty, many flocks being en- 
tirely free from it, while others are 100 
per cent infected. 
mestic ducks and persons raising wild 
mallards and black ducks in captivity or 
on protected areas report losses of from 
70 to 100 per cent. Among Dr. O’Roke’s 
experimental ducks, losses in his first 
Summer's study were 35 per cent and in 
the second Summer 85 per cent. 


Presence of Diseased Birds 
It is of interest, savs Dr. 
in several cases where persons attributed 
the disappearance of ducklings to preda- 
tory birds or animals, a check up disclosed 
the presence of diseased birds which later 
died while under observation. It is also 
significant, he says, that losses reported 
did not occur in ducks younger than 10 or 
12 days, which accords with th. incuba- 
tion period of the disease, which is 10 
days. Dr. O’Roke suggests that the small 
broods of young black ducks commonly 
reported in certain parts of Michigan may 
represent the survivors of larger broods, 
the others having succumbed to the dis- 
ease. 


When a shortage of ducks, caused by 
drought, drainage, and overshooting ne- 
cessitates restriction of hunting, it is espe- 
cially important that conservationists con- 
sider other factors that reduce the num- 
bers of ducks, says Dr. J. E. Shillinger, in 
charge of the Biological Survey's disease 


investigations, in commenting on Dr. 
O’Roxe's report Various diseases, such 
as those caused by lead _ poisoning. 


botulism, water pollution, and intestinal 
parasites, play an important role in re- 
ducing the numbers of wild ducks, says 
Dr. Shillinger. 


Sign of Business Progress 
Is Seen in Trade Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
retail stores move their goods, obviously 
they have to replace their stocks and that 
takes goods from the warehouses of the 
manufacturers. 

It is necessary to say that this turn- 
over proceeds slowly even in normal times 
and is slower naturally under present 
conditions when every business must use 
caution in development of its plans. 


mission 
Workers’ Union. 
value of the product, the organization de- 
clares, tariff costs are automatically de- 
creased from 15 to 18 per cent as com- 
pared to 1929. 


glass blowers are from one-half 


Farmers raising do- | 


O’Roke, that | 


by the American Flint Glass 
Because of reductions in 


The Union claims that wages of foreign 
to one- 
third those paid in this country and that 
this condition creates an advantage to 
foreign producers in doing business here 
which deprives the American workers of 
employment. The organization asks that 
the Commission recommend that existent 
duties be increased 50 per cent or that 
imported glassware be dutiable at the 
present rates on the basis of American 
selling prices. 
Part-time Employment 

The brief declares that within recent 
months the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City was able to purchase blown 
glassware from foreign manufacturers at 
a saving of several thousand dollars, which 
was from 25 to 30 per cent less than the 
lowest prices offered by American pro- 
ducers. 

The Union's membership, it is declared 
has been employed during the past year 
about 30 per cent of the time and the 
average wage, due in great part to foreign 
competition, averaged less than $31 <¢ 
week as compared to $37 in 1929 for those 
at work. The average wage of the Amer- 
ican flint glass worker in 1931 was lower 
than at any period since 1922, according 
to the brief. 

Ratio of Labor Cost 


The American labor cost of producing | 
blown glassware (goblets), tumblers, water 
bottles, etc.), represents from 60 to 70 
per cent of the cost of such ware, the 
Union states. The foreign product, it is 
said, is today permitted entry on the 
payment of tariff duties which are less 
than under the 1922 Tariff Act. 

A table of wages paid to blown glass 
workers in the United States and foreign 
countries, submitted in the brief, shows 
that certain skilled workers in 1929 were 
paid $50 weekly in the United States while 
the wage paid for similar work in Czecho- 
slovakia was $14.80 and in Germany $22. 
In some cases ,it was shown, foreign work- 
ers receive one-seventh the wages paid 
in the United States. In addition, thx 
brief states, the workers in some of these 
foreign countries have been forced to take 
reductions of as much as 14 per cent. 


Mr. Lamont Praises 
Three for Heroism 





Lighthouse Employes Com- 
mended for Risking Lives 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. | 


4amont, has sent letters of commendation 
to three employes of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice because they risked their lives to save 
the crew of a fishing schooner which was 


wrecked near Great Duck Island, Me., the 

Department of Commerce stated Nov. 4 

The statement follows in full text: 
Recognizing the heroic efforts of the 


three light keepers at Great Duck Island 
Me., in rescuing the crew of the Portland 
fishing schooner “Rita A. Viator” as it wa 
being pounded to pieces on the rocky 
coast, Secretary Lamont is sending special 
letters of commendation expressing his 
keen personal interest in “this adherence 
to the traditions of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice.” 

Information reaching the Department 
shows that these men, occupying a small 
boat, struggled through turbulent seas in 
the darkness of the night and in immi- 
nent risk of their lives finally succeeded 
in getting the shipwrecked sailors safely 
ashore. 

Vessel Was a Wreck 

According to the owners of the vessel 
now a hopeless wreck, the lighthouse 
keepers “arrived in the nick of time when 
there seemed no hope and when the men 
aboard the stricken vessel despaired of 
rescue.” Three of the schooner’s dorie 
the owners stated “had been smashed to 
kindling against the side of the groaning 
ship as a result of previous attempts of 
the crew to leave the wreck.” 

Conditions were so unfavorable that the 
light keepers experienced the greatest 
difficulty in keeping their small craft 
afloat. 

Each man was pwied ashore as quickly 

possible, in constant danger of being 
drawn out of reach of helping hands and 
| drowned or dashed unon the rocks. It wa 
/some time before all the crew could be 
‘gotten off the vessel, but this was finally 
accomplished with no serious injury to any 
of them 
On a Rock Bound Coast 
Duck Island one of 


as 


Great is the bare 





Atlantic and Pacific Terminals of Panama Canal 

















The Panama Canal, its terminal ports, and the harbor facilities are described in “The Panama Canal and 

Its orts, Port Series No. 22,” prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in cooperation with the 

United States Shipping Board. The air views, taken especially for this publication by the Army Air Service, 

show the harbors at both the Atlantic and Pacific terminals of the canal. A general view, on the left, of Balboa 

harbor on the Pacific shows the docking, coaling and plant facilities available to vessels: on the right is a gen- 
eral view of the Atlantic harbor of Cristobal, with the coaling plant on the left of the picture. 


World Contest for Christmas Pastorale Black Walnut Cite, 


To Be Staged by Italian Or ganization Suggested as Means 


Competition Is Designed to Secure Suitable Program for 
An International Broadcast 





¥ rd : ss : . It is charged by the Government that 
An international contest for a Ghrist-; Lyceum of Music, Trent; Mr. Renato cell » 5 . 
; Ly sic, nt; 1 ing and Marketing Prod. the defendants ings ¢ 
mas peetrs le for | a en radio Lunelli, Trent; Mr. Elia Marini, Merano; > 1 ; = ke ting Prod to ies ea ‘Silo being -chargek al 
broadcast which will take place on Christ-| Mr. Mario Mascagni, director of -the uct s cx rI; ; , a : : 

Mr. é asce : 4 , e Xs er y , ys - rating ° 
mas eve has been announced through the, Lyceum of Music, Bolzano; Mr. Tullio ; ki d mY De So ee Soon aie Pee 
Italian Government, according to a state- | Perin, Rovereto; Mr. Franco Sartori, sec- yaartment of Agriculture Satis Sats 7 Z ae 
ment by the Department of State Nov. 4. retary of the Musicians’ Union, Trent; I : a celving such increased prices, and have 


Te contest is being conducted by the 


Count P. Marbani, president of the Phil- 
Fallen Heroes Bell Organization, and the 


harmonic Socety, Rovereto. 


4 , , 
etails of the contest are set forth in an “ae onc! Pal} | many cases by gathering black walnuts,) UPON. 
cemnapnadera by the Department of The monumental Fallen Heroes e ll, | which often are left to rot in the woods It was further charged that the de- 
State which follows in full text: one of the largest bells in the world, from | although there usuaiiy 1s a good demand) fendants agreed that a dealer trading 
The American Charge d’Affaires at the bastion of the old castle of the city |for the kernels, the Department of Agri-| With one of their number should be re- 
Rome, Mr. Alexander Kirk, has trans- facing the bloods battlefields, commemo- | culture recently said in a _ statement | £4rded and designated as the customer of 
mitted to the Department of State a| tates each evening with its 100 strikes the | which foliows tn full text: that defendant and that in this manner 


World War dead without distinction as 
to faith or nationality. It therefore be-| 
longs to the whole world. 

“On Nov. 2, 1930, its tolling, 


translation of a circular sent him by the 
“Opera della Campana dei Caduti,” at 
Rovereto, describing an international con- 


rels on pastures and other 


accom- 


test for a Christmas pastorale for a ; - : the family income with little expense or 
word-wide radio broadcast, with the ring- a = er . = special equipment. There is usually 
ing of the Fallen Heroes’ Bell, on Christ- Pumper ; adit i good demand for well prepared black 


2 } Ss, was transmitted by . aaa 3 
The English translation of the 00 voices, was transmi : walnut kernels 


mas eve . all Europe, on May 2 last to all Hungary, . ‘ | peculiar nature of thei si i 
text of the circular reads as follows: = | and on "Aue. 30 to all Austria. Now its Careful Gathering Urged | Setomes was orate - Mr. a 
“International c@mtest for a Christmas toying will be transmitted by radio to| Care in gathering and husking the nuts| Jennings Bailey in July, 1929, and again 
pastorale to be transmitted by radio tO the whole world on Christmas eve, to-; and in extracting the kernels, however,|by Mr. Chief Justice Wheat upon the 
everybody together with the ringing of gether with a pastorale to be chosen| is necessary for best results, say the De- entry of the present injunction. 


the Fallen Heroes’ Bell on Christmas eve. 


partment 
iling date, Dec. 10. 


among the compositions received in con- 
sequence of the internationai contest just 


Specialists, who stress the 


“Latest 


“Committee. Honorary president, MY. 9yened by the Fallen Heroes Bell Organi-| kernels on city markets or roadside 
Riccardo Bandonai, president, Mr. Ro- vation, according to the following rules: | stands. Culling the nuts and cracking 
berto Rossi, director of the Lyceum of, «1 Phe pastorale must be simple in form,| nothing but the good ones is essential to! 8™e: 
Music of Rovereto; vice president, Abbe with a well determined melodic line, writ- | success, they say. One way to keep 
A. Rossaro, for the Fallen Heroes’ Bell ten for the piano. It may be orchestrated | inferior nuts is to burn all those on 
Organization; Abbe C. Eccher, director of | ¢oy strings. two horns, two clarinets, one! ground left over from the year 
the School of Religious Music, Trent;| gute, one hautboy, and one bassoon. |Nuts that drop prematurely are 
Chev. V. Gianferrari, director of the «9 The composition must be signed with | of poor quality, ; 

a pseudonym repeated on a sealed en-| The whole crop of mature nuts, which 


velope containing the name of the author 
and to be appended to the text: | 

“3. The works offered will be judged | 
by a highly competent commission, the | 
{names of whose members we will publish 
in due time. 
| “4. The pastorale chosen will remain 
the official pastorale of the Fallen Heroes’ 
Bell. It will be transmitted by wireless, 
as also the name of the author, on Christ- 
mas eve to the whole world, in accompa- 
niment with the ringing of the bell. The | 
author will receive as a prize the great 
commemorative medal (diam. 9 cm.), one 
of th¢ two medals which were cast with 
the bronze of the bell 

“This pastorale will be played each year 


Courts Expediting 
Decision of Criminal 
Prohibition Cases 


nuts within 
\has been 
husker. 


found an effective 


also frees them from the hulls. 
The husked nuts should be i 

dumped into a large tub of water 

churned with a broom until clean 


Stir Daily on Curing 


Fewer Civil Suits, However, 
Were Ended Last Year 


Than in Previous Period, 
ing the hulled nuts on a clean floor i 


. : ic ‘ uring > tre Shr ‘ -ere- na x, sme g, textile s ‘ 
Says Justice Department curing {fe Unaiiona Chrismas cre [PA entiated lt, asthe sin Saat ace om a 
2 1 : oe toe ae , y 3 and s stries. 
“5. The title of the pastorale will be best to spread the nuts thinly on the| In carrying out its program the gov- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
f Appeals 380 appeals from the Board of 
;Tax Appeals; of 303 appeals from that 
Board during the year, 239 were filed by 
taxpayers and 64 by the Government. Of 
a total of 302 cases decided, or otherwise 
disposed of during the fiscal year, 38 were 


‘The Manger of the Trench’ and it 
be inspired by the following theme 

“*The trench also celebrated the Christ- 
mas feast and had its manger; and the 
poor foot soldier, buried in mud and snow, 
tormented by the noise of cannon and his 


must 
0 
they are thoroughly 


ready for cracking. 


dry, the nuts 


ir 


dismissed, 153 were decided wholly in heart torn by the sweet memories of home,| The extracted kernels bringing highest Oe a ee ae oS it is 
iavor of the Government, 93 in favor of went to the Infant Jesus, to whom he prices are invariably those which are care- poined out, will be carried ‘out on a rela= 
the taxpayers and 18 partly in favor of | C4'ried in the inverted helmet, not gold | fully graded. As black walnuts, unlike| tively large scale and will be certain to 
the Government and partly in favor of the @2d not incense and not myrrh, but his|many other nuts, are seldom used for|ereaie ¢ fanaa : 4 

heart dripping with tears and blood and create a large demand for industrial ma- 


taxpayers. There were 27 petitions filed 
the Supreme Court, 11 by the Govern- 
and 16 by taxpayers. The granting 


crowned with thorns. And the Divine 
Child, who was the Child of all the foot 
soldiers, 


ts ing halves from quarters or even 


ment 


of writs of review was unopposed by the smiled on the knees of hisjever, should be discarded along with al ates a eaten: Shenae 

Government in 11 of the i. faa filed by mother; while all around was exhaled aj spoiled kernels. These may oe bei = Soa. © conan 5 Sa has 
the taxpayers. Of the 62 petitions de- sense of peace and fraternity. chicken feed. Keeping the bright-colored ee ‘saetotan Ae iso ve none 
nied, 54 were filed by taxpayers, and eight 6. With the official pastorale on Christ- | kernels apart from the darker ones is been handicapped as a result of the neal 
by the Government. mas eve will be transmitted by radio two part of the grading process and is good ah a - re rr i . ae aa . ao 
“The records show that during the past other pastorales of the contest which are sales practice. TOS TC Or US Lee 


deemed worthy of this privilege, their au- 
thors also being announced. 

“7. All the pastorales sent will remain 
the property of the Fallen Heroes’ Bell 
Organization, which reserves all rights of 
publication and reproduction. The origi- 
nals, superbly bound, will be carefully pre- 


year there were 20 seizures of foreign ves- 
engaged in alleged liquor smuggling. 
yout three-fourths of the seizures made 
e off the northeastern coast of the 
United States. 


Treaty to Be Invoked 


Kernels Require Drying 
_ Since the walnut kernels are moist w 
first taken from the shell, they req 


Al 





for shipment. A drying over over the 


served in the archives of the Fallen The kernels should be kept only warm (not | they have been getting by a more intensive 
5 rime Heroes’ Bell.” above 105 degrees F.) since a high degree | Cultivation of the market and the applica- 
’ 5 , , * i ? “e rec se 
For Oregon Tribe The so-called “Bell of the Fallen ©! heat will roast the kernels and cause | tion of more direct selling methods. To 
a] Heroes” now erected over the castle of them to lose their oil. Unless they are | Obtain satisfactory results, it is essential 
Rovereto, Italy, was erected by a special ‘horoughly dry to the touch, molding in for most lines that a reliable local agent 
7 $ » acks ay a e > ¢ > } < ye . 
ice Den: nt Protects Italian committee to commemorate the the package may ogur. They should not | P€ obtains d In the past few years, he 
| Justice epartmen rovtects war dead of all nations, and is rung at be dried to the point of becoming hard Points out, several Yugoslav firms of small 
Fishing by Indians certain specific times for this purpose 4d shriveled. however capital, acting - merely as commission 
- _ ‘only. On our Decoration Day, the bell is Clean containers, such as boxes, cartons, | 48ents, with practi lly no previous ace 
Fishing rights guaranteed to certain tolled in special tribute. Bronze for the 0 bags lined with water-proof and oil- | @uaintance with American machinery or 
Oregon Indians under a treaty signed in| casting of the bell was contributed by Proof paper, are recommended by Govern- | Sale smethods, have been able to do very 
1855 will be protected against individual) various allied nations besides Italy and Ment specialists as containers in which the | 5tisfactory work for their American prin- 
property owners, according to a state- autographed inscriptions by leading states- ul kernels may be shipped. If large Cipals—Issued by the Department of Come 
ment issued by the Department of Jus- men and soldiers of Italy and other na- Quantities are being handled barrels are | "eTrce. 
tice Nov. 5. tions have been engraved in facsimile on Very satisfactory. Whatever the container a Eee a er 
Under the treaty, which specifies that the bell. Among these latter may be ‘S€lected, it should not be tightly closed rrieste Workers Organized 


To Aid Farm Income 


Care in Gathering, Prepar- 


Farmers can supplement their incomes 


Black walnuts, often left for the squir- 


uncultivated 
farm lands, can be made to supplement 


im- 
portance of offering only clean, sound nut 


before 
usually 


usually ripen within a short period, may 
be picked from the ground, often after 
only a little jarring of the trees. Prompt- 
ness in gathering and husking is essen- 
| tial, for the husks blacken quickly, stain- 
ing the shells and even the kernels of the 
A hand-power corn sheller 
walnut 
Rolling the nuts under the shoe | Yugoslavia, according to American Com- 
while they are spread out on the ground | Mercial Attache Emil Kekich in a bulletin 


mmediately 


and 


Curing, the next step, consists in spre. 


floor, not more than three layers deep. 
At the end of a few days, as soon as 


In the absence of any 
of the inexpensive machines made for the 
purpose, an ordinary hammer and block 
of wood or a stone will serve the purpose 


decoration, nothing is gained by separat- 


some- 
what smaller pieces. Very small bits. how- 


drying before they may be safely pac 


chen stove is satisfactory for this purpose. 
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| Dyers Ordered 
| To Halt Practice 
~ Of Fixing Prices 














































































|Permanent Injunction Also 
Forbids Five Defendants: 
To Class Dealers as Cus- 
tomers 


| Five master cleaners and dyers in the 
District of Columbia were forbidden under 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law to continue 
| price fixing and division of customers by 
}@ permanent injunction which Chief Jus- 
tice Wheat, of the District Supreme Court, 
signed Nov. 5, according to an announce- 
ment from the Department of Justice 
Nov. 5. 
In the case, which has been in the 
: |courts since 1929, the defendants relied 
on the argument that the anti-trust laws 
had no application to them because of the 
| peculiar nature of their business, the an- 
pouncement says. The statement follows 
in full text: 
Suit Brought to End 
It is announced at the Department of 
Justice that Chief Justice Wheat, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, today signed a permanent injunction 
in the case of United States v. Atlantic 
Cleaners and Dyers, Inc., et al., prohibit- 
ing further price fixing and division of 
customers by five master dyeing and 
cleaning companies in the Distict of Co- 
lumbia. ‘che injunction brings to an end 
a suit under the Sherman Anti Trust Act 
filed by the Government in February, 
1929, against these master dyeing and 
cleaning companies and the principal of- 
ficers of each. 


refused to clean or dye for prices, terms 
and conditions lower than those so agreed 


they assigned and allotted the retail 
dealers to one another as exclusive cus- 
tomers. 

In their pleadings, the defendants re- 
jied chiefly upon the legal contention that 
the anti-trust laws have no application 
to their business practices because of the 


a 


The defendant's attorneys stated that 
an appeal would be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The detendants named in the injunction 
Atlantic Cleaners and Dyers, Ine,’ . 
Dry Cleaners and Dyers, Arcade- 
Sunshine Co., Vogue Dry Cleaning Com- 
pany, Samuel Rubenstein and Charles Ru- 
benstein, John F. McCarron, Samuel 


Grozbean, Harry Viner, and Samuel Gol- 
denperg. : 


out Globe 


the 


National Economic Plan 
Proposed in Yugoslavia 


A program of national economic ad- 
vancement involving large expenditures 
has been planned by the government of 


| just issued by the Commerce Department, 
|The bulletin which embodies the results 

of a study recently completed by Mr, 
| Kekich in connection with industrial na- 
|chinery shows that the propjects involve 
} highways, irrigation and drainage, rail- 


ad- | ways, railway shops, and the development 


ernment will have the cooperation of pri- 
vate industries and it is expected that the 
initial cost of the projects will be in the 
neighborhood of $400,000,000. In the last 
dozen years, the report reveals, Yugoslavia 
has expended approximately $600,000,000 


are 


chinery of varicus kinds. For the past few 
years Yugoslavia has imported about $6,< 
| 000,000 worth of industrial machinery an- 


ales have been made of machinery items; 
including engines, textile equipment, 
}metal and woodworking machinery, laun- 
dry, refrigerating and canning equipment, 

American exports, Commercial Attache 
Kekich believes, can obtain a larger share 
of Yugoslavia's machinery busines than 


hen 
uire 
ked 
kit- 


records of inventories reveal that dur 
the last two years the average 
has carried an unusually small stock a 
further, the retailer has made few, if a 
future commitments. Consequently, wh 
the limited stocks a.e moved, there m 


retailer 


offshore islands of the Maine coast, where 
there is no other sheiter than the dwell- 
The ings of the three keepers who tend the 
ing light, but provision was made for the 
fishermen for the rest of the night, and in 


the morning they were taken to the main- 
land 

The names of the three light keepers are 
A. H. Kennedy, Earle E. Benson and Levy- 


nd, 
ny, 
1en 
ust 


be quick orders to the manufacturer or erett S. Stanle} 
wholesaler or importer and that starts eee ae 
machinery more rapidly than otherwise Motor Truck Transport 
would happen. - es ua 

It is recognized tk .t some lines of com- Of Farm Produce Gains 
merce and industry are just as bad off 





as they have been at any period of the [Continued from Page 1.] 
two-year long condition. That is a fact’ percentage: Spinash, 96 nap beans, 89 
that can not be denied, because there mushrooms, 85; asparagus, 76: tomatoe 
have been few periods in history when 64;  strawberrie 58 cantaloupe 49: 
some lines have not suffered even though grapes,“48; peaches, 43. Commodities, a 
the country as whole was_ prosperous. smaller volume of which moved by truck 
This, however, should not be allowed to showed the following percentages: Pota- 
conceal the improvement that is taking toes, 25; apples, 24; lettuce, 21; sweet po- 
place in other lines, nor should it be used tatoes, 19; onions, 18; and cabbage, 12. 

to discount statements from _ business “The truck unloads of fruits and vege- 
leaders who have stated publicly that tables at the 11 cities studied (excluding 
they recognize existence of better feeling market garden receipts) were of greatest 
although actual orders may or may not relative importance at Los Angeles, where 
have increased. The better feeling does they constituted 57 per cetn of total un- 
not show in official siatements but the loads fo~ the city, and of least relative im- 
results of it will be observable later as portance at Boston, where they constituted 


officials see the present condition. 


pensate loss of employment to 60 or more 


men during the coming Winter. 


All our manufacturer desires is an op- 


portunity to bid, confident that a sav 
to the Government will result. 


Otherw 


only 2 per cent of the total unloads 


Redistribution Grows 


“Redistribution from city markets to 
surrounding trade territories has grown 
in volume and in distance Except for 


ing 
‘ise 


local supplies, the area within 50 miles is 
now usually supplied with fruits and vege- 





how can there be point to the remark at-' tables by truck from the large city mar- 
tributed to President Hoover.on Oct. 16 kets at Pittsburgh was trucked out of the 
as follows: “All of the principal officers of tory, up to 150 miies and sometimes fur- 


the Government are cooperating to bring 


about reduction. In times when the 


come of the people is reduced and when 
taxes or loans may stifle economic recov- 
ery there is only one course of sound fiscal 


policy and that is to reduce the expen 
tures of the Government,” We ask 
| special favors, only falr play. 


ther, trucks compete with mixed cars and 
express shipments from the large city and 
with straight cars shipped direct from 
producing areas 

“It was estimated that 50 per cent of 
the total receipts on the wholesale mar- 
kets at Pittsburgh wa strucked out of the 
| metropolitan area in the Spring of 1930, 


in- 


di- 
no 


the Indians may fish at points along the 
Columbia River, the Government will 
enjoin residents from denying the Indians 
and egress across private lands 
statement which follows in full 


ress 


s the 








t 


le 


of Justice to the United States At- 
y for the District of Oregon, instruc- 
tions to take such actions as may be nec- 
, to protect the right of certain In- 
who are under the supervision of 
Warm Springs and Umatilla agencies 
in Oregon, the Yakima Agency in Wash- 


ment 


torne 


ns 





th 


ington and the Fort Lapwai Agency, 
Idaho. The charge has been made that 
one W. T. Downs, a white man, has in- 


terfered with treaty rights of tne Indians 
to engage in fishing at certain points along 
the Columbia River 

These Indians have enjoyed this right 
of fishing for many years. Downs is the 
owner of a strip of land at Celilo Falls, 
Oreg., and is preventing the Indians from 
crossing this land to reach their fishing 
grounds. It is the contention of the Gov- 
ernment that, under a treaty made in 
1855, giving the Indians the right to take 
fish at al usual and accustomed stations, 
in common with citizens of the United 
States, the Government is entitled to 
maintain such action as may be necessary 
to restrain further interference with the 
treaty rights of the Indians in this case. 


and at Baltiomer 24 per cent was trucked 
ut 


¢ L 
“Country cold-storage plants aid motor- 
truck transportation by prolonging the 
trucking season The use of the truck 
facilitates quick movement of apples into 
storage after packing, which is a decided 
advantage. Canning-plant managers are 
using trucks to obtain more soft fruits and 
tomatoes of desirable maturity and to ex- 
tend the area from which supplies are re- 
ceived.” 


There has been sent from the Depart- | 


‘raid, 


mentioned the inscription contributed by 
General John J. Pershing, which reads 

“Toll ye eternally our message of love 
and gratitude to the comrades who gave 
their all that the principles of liberty and 
justice might not perish.” 

In 1929 the Smithsonian Institution se- 
cured for the numismatic collection of the 
United States National Museau two copies 
of the bronze medal struck in commemo- 
ration of the inauguration of the bell on 
Oct. 24, 1925. 


until just before shipment 
Export Tabulations 
On Automobile Parts 


More Detailed Information Is 
Planned in Analysis 


Complying wtth the request of automo- 
bile equipment maufacturers and export- 
ers for a more detailed anaiysis ot export 
Statistics to give a clearer picture of for- 
eign trade in individual items, the Auto- 
motive Division will ada several new sta- 
tistical ckassification of export of replace- 
ment part of its data, according to infor- 
mation made available Nov. 5 at the De- 
partment of Commerce 

Separate figures will be compiled after 


Chinese Consul Protests 
Raid on Chicago Chinese 


The Chinese Consul at Chicago has of- 
ficially protested against the manner in 
which a raid in the city’s Chinese quarters 
was conducted Nov. 2, it was stated orally 
at the Department of Labor Nov. 5. 

Conducted by Chicago police, the raid 


Jan. 1, 1932, to show exports of pistons 
netted some 200 persons, and Labor De- piston rings, valves. differential and trans- 
partment agents conducting a campaign micsion gears, starter and timing gears 
against aliens illegally residing in the ear aren 


and misccWaneous gears. The following ad- 
ditional information was supplied: 
Monthly statements issued by the Divi- 
sion will show the valuation and country 
of destination for all shipments in the 
new classes when exported for replace- 
ment purposes. When exported as original 
equipment they will be declared under ihe 
general heading of “parts for assembly.” 
All firms engaged in automotive export 
trade will receive detailed advice as to 
the correct class numbers and it is essen- 
tial, in preparing export declarations, that 
the shipments should be listed acordingly 
The importance of making out export 
declarations completely and accurately can- 
not be overestimated, since inaccuracies or 
delays in the preparation or filing of the 
declarations nullify their effectiveness as 
a basis for analysis of market demand, 
sales quotas, and other factors by Ameri- 
jcan manufacturers. 


United States, held 42 of them, it was ex- 
plained. The following additional infor- 
mation was supplied: 

The Chinese Consul, 
the Chinese Minister in Washington, a 
copy of which was transmitted to the 
State Department and late’ to the Labor 
Department, claimed that property had 
been destroyed in the raid and that some 
of the persons taken into custody were 
mistreated. 

Murray W. Carson, special assistant to 
the Secictary of Labor, who is leading the 
drive against aliens, has submitted a brief 
report on the raid, indicating that some of 
the persons seized would be brought be- 
fore a United States Commissioner. He 
has been asked for a detailed report. 

The Department has not been asked to 
make an explanation of its part in the 


in a telegram to 


| 











To organize all stevedores at Trieste, 
Italy, under one government bureau, their 
work will be administered by an official 
bureau. The workers formerly operated 
in individual groups. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


French Construction Drops 

In the first seven months of this year, 
French industrial construction as come- 
pared to that of last year, declined 34 
per cent. (Department of Commerce.) 





Explode 


depression 


with 


‘its Ro 


‘The leading mineral water 
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usher of Pie. ‘Fewer Detentions 


Of Diphtheria Is 
Doubled in Month 


Wider Prevalence Also Is 


‘ 
} 


Noted for Scarlet Fever) 


And Influenza, Says the 
Public Health Service 


Twice as many cases of diphtheria were 
reported in the period of four weeks from 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 10 as in the preceding 
similar period, according to a summary 
of the current prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States, just issued 
by the United States Public Heaith 
Service. / : 

Large increases in the same period like- 
wise are reported in the number of cases 
of both scarlet fever and influenza, while 


more numerous than during the cor- 
responding periods of either 1930 or 1929. 


Weekly Reports Summarized 


The following additional information 
was furnished by the service in its sum- 
mary: - 

The prevalence of certain important 
communicable diseases, as indicated by 
weekly telegraphic reports from _ State 
health departments to the Public Health 
Sarvice, is summarized in this report. The 
underlying statistical data are published 
weekly in the Public Health Reports under 
the 
ease.” 

Poliomyelitis—For the coumtny as a 
whole, the total number of cases of 
poliomyelitis dropped from 4,896 for the 
four-week period ended Sept. 12 to 4,122 
cases for the current four-week period. 
This incidence was, however, still con- 
siderably in excess of that for recent years, 
the number of cases being 1.8 times the 
number reported for the same period last 
year and more than seven times the num- 
ber in 1929. For the week ended Oct. 10, 
800 cases were reported, which is the low- 
est number reported since the beginning 
of the outbreak in August. 

Since the beginning of January, 13,044 
cases have been reported, as compared 
with 5,709 cases for the corresponding 
period last year and 1,969 in 1929. 

Diphtheria—The number of cases of 
diphtheria (6,267) reported for the current 
four-week period was twice the number 
reported for the preceding four-week pe- 
riod. The number was also 58 per cent 
higher than was recorded for the cor- 
responding period in 1930 and 8 per cent 
in excess of the number in 1929. 
areas shared in the increase except the 
North Atlantic and the Great Lakes 
regions, where the disease was slightly less 
prevalent than in the two preceding years. 
In the South Central group of States 
the number of cases reported was four 
times the number reported for the same 
period in 1930 and more than twice the 
number in 1929. In other regions the in- 
crecses ranged from 36 per cent to 64 per 
cent. 

Ecarlet fever.—The 
scavlet fever were 6,428, an increase of 
approximately 2,500 over the preceding 
fou~-week period. All regions contributed 
to .he increase. Compared with previous 
years, the incidence was 23 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding period in 
1930 and about 5 per cent above that in 
1929. In only one region, the South At- 
lantic, was the disease less prevalent 
than it was during the same period last 
year. 
cent in the East North Central States 
to 80 per cent in the South Central groups. 


Influence on Increase 


Influenza——The number of cases of in- 
fluenza (1,365) reported for the current 
period represents an increase of about 65 
pre cent over the preceding four-week 
pericd. In relation to the preceding years 
the current incidence was about 29 per 
cent in excess of the incidence for the 
corresponding period last year, but was 14 
per cent below the figure for 1929. While 
the number of cases (556) reported from 
the East North Central States was not 
high,’ it was more than four times the 
number recorded for the same _ period 
last year and two and one-half times the 
number in 1929. 

Measles.—The incidence of this disease 
continued at about the same level it had 
maintained during the preceding four- 
week period. The number of cases re- 
ported during the current period (2,050) 


reported cases of 


compared very favorbly with the number | Michigan, 
reported for the corresponding periods in| Dakota, Rhode Island, or 
1930 and 1929, being only about 5 per cent! States 
higher than the 1930 figure and 2 per|m 

‘Prac- | 


cent below the incidence in 1929. 

tically all sections shared in this favorable 

situation. , 
Typhoid fever.—The total reported in- 


Of Drug Imports 


Food and Drug Administration 
Reviews Crude Shipments 
Examined in Year 


Only 3 per cent of the 40,000,000 pounds 
of crude drug imports examined by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
in its eastern district in the year énded 
last July 31 was detained for violation of 


| the Food and Drug Act, compared to 9 


per cent the year before, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Nov. 5. Of 3,677 
shipments examined, the Department said, 
218 were detained. The statement follows 
in full text: 


Officials of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration's 
ined 3,677 shipments, aggregating about 
40,000,000 pounds, of crude drugs in the 


year which ended July 31, 1931, according | 


|to W. R. M. Wharton, chief of the dis- 


trict. 


The lots included some 250 varieties 


|and were inspected for conditions which 
typhoid fever cases are said to have been 


might preclude their entry, under the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, into this ccun- 
try. Two hundred and eighteen  ship- 
ments, amounting to 1,271,367 pounds, or 


|3 per cent of the total quantity of drugs 


;ments and detentions 


section entitled “Prevalence of Di-| 


t| 


| 
| 


The increases ranged from 1 per| 


| posing this grou 


jis derived from a Gr 


cidence of typhoid fever (4,167 cases) was | 


10 per cent in excess of last year’s figure 
for the corresponding period and was 35 
per cent above the incidence in 1929. The 
South Central groups of States seemed 
to be mostly responsible for the increase 
showing approximately 45 per cent in- 
crease during the current period over the 
corresponding period in each of the two 


preceding years. Most other groups closely 


approximated last years’ figure, and all | , 
others, except the Mountain and Pacific| silver to be mined at present, but which 


group, contributed to the increase over|could be made available 


1929. ; 
Smallpox Cases Fewer 


Smallpox.—For smallpox the comparison 
with preceding years continued very satis- 
factory. For the current four-week period 
the number of cases reported was 355, as 
compared with 576 for the corresponding 
period in 1930 and 856 cases in 1929. All 
regions participated in the favorable situ- 
ation except the South Central group of 


States where a slight increase (7 per cent) | but 


was reported. 

Meningococcus meningitis.—For the com- 
bined geographic areas, meningococcus 
meningitis continued at a very satisfactory 
level. The total number of cases reported 
during the current four-week period was 
344, representing about 87 per cent of the 
incidence for the corresponding period in 


| 


examined, were detained for violation of 
the law. Figures for pg of ship- 

e o not include lic- 
orice root and castor seed, imasmuch as 
only a small quantity of these products 
are used for medicinal purposes, says Mr. 
Wharton. In the previous year, the dis- 
trict examined approximately 61,000,000 
pounds of crude drugs, detaining about 5,- 
500,000 pounds, or 9 per cent. 

The principal reasons for detentions 
were moldiness, worminess, and low po- 
tency in some drugs; excessive foreign 
matter in chamomile; high content of 
yellow styles in saffron; excessive ash and 
low alkaloid in stramonium; and in san- 
dalwood detentions were made because 
non-U. S. Pharmacopoeia varieties were 
substituted. 


For ‘Fools Gold’ in 
Modern Industries 


Pyrite Is Widely Utilized in 
Manufacture of Sulphuric 
Acid; Spain Is Principal 
Source of Mineral 


Pyrite, which, owing to its yellow color, 
has so frequently been mistaken for gold 
as to earn the name of “fools gold,” has 
a number of important commercial uses, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. The principal 
uses for pyrite are in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid and sulphite wood 
pulp. Pyrite is used in smelters as a 
fluxing agent to furnish iron for the slag. 

Minor uses of pyrite are in radios, jew- 
elry, vermillion paints or for the manu- 
facture of copperas, which is used in 
dyes, writing ink, wood _ preservatives, 
disinfectant, and certain kinds of fer- 
tilizers. In late historic times it was 
used in some of the old wheellock guns. 

The term pyrites is the indefinite gen- 
eral trade name for any of the iron- 
sulphide minerals containing from 25 
per cent to over 50 per cent of sulphur, 


Says Robert H. Ridgway, mining engineer, | 


in a report recently 


ublished by the 
Bureau of Mines. ; 7 


The minerals com- 
P are chiefly pyrite, mar- 

casite, and pyrrhotite. The name pyrite 
eek word meaning 
fire and alludes to the brilliant sparks 
orn when the mineral is struck with 

Important Deposits 

The most important pyrite deposits oc- 
cur in the province of Huelva, Spain, 
and the province of Alemtejo, Portugal. 
Other important deposits occur in Nor- 


way, Japar, Italy, Germany, France and | 
Spain has been the | 


the United Siates. 
principal source of pyrite for many 
years and in 1929 it produced about 50 
per cent of the world output. 

Pyrite deposits are widely distributed in 
the United States. No deposits of com- 
mercial importance are known or are 
likely to be found in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 

Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Texas. All other 
could furnish pyrite under suitable 
arket_ conditions, although in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma and Vermont the prob- 
able reserves are small. 

Large Reserves in West 

The world reserves of pyrite are large 
and widely distributed. Spain, Japan, 
Norway, Canada, and the Soviet Union 
are all plenteously supplied with this ma- 
terial. Definite figures concerning the 
pyrite reserves of the United States are 
not available, but the total amount that 
could be utilized is very large. In the 
western States there are large reserves 
by pyrite which contain too littie gold and 


should conditions 
change. 


The application of selective flotation to 
base metal sulphide ores is making avail- 
able quantities of pyrite which have been 
lost in the past. Pyrites also have been 
recovered commercially as coal brasses 
from the washing and cleaning of coal, 
and is nelng recovered from the sands at 
certain gold mines of the Rand, South 
Africa. 

Pyrite as mined is never chemically pure 
contains admixtures of other base 
metal sulphides. Consequently, pyrite is 
produced either as a primary mine prod- 
uct or as a by-product in other mining 
operations, depending upon the kind of 
content of the base metal sulphides or 
other constituents. As a primary mine 


| product, pyrite must necessarily come from 


1930 and approximately 62 per cent of the | 


incidence in 1929. Practically all geo- 
graphic areas participated in the decrease. 
Mortality, all causes——Deaths from all 
causes in large cities as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for the current four- 
week period averaged 10.2 per thousand 
population ‘(annual basis). This rate was 
slightly higher than for the preceding 
period, but was the lowest recorded for 
the corresponding period in six years. 


Missouri Road Program 
Largest in Its History 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 5. 

The largest year’s program in the his- 
tory of the Missouri Highway Department 
is nearing a close, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Chief Highway Engi- 
neer, T. H. Cutler. 

The Department this year, he said, has 
constructed 2,556 miles of new road, in- 
cluding 355 miles of concrete paving, 902 
miles of gravel surfacing and 1,299 miles 
of graded earth. At present the Depart- 
ment has 270 active projects under con- 
tract. 

Due to present low prices for road build- 
ing, Mr. Cutler said, nearly $4,000,000 will 
be available for the construction of farm- 
to-market roads during the Winter 
months. 

He added that while definite plans have 
not been completed for the 1932 State 
road program, tentative plans include the 
building of 300 miles of concrete pave- 
ment, 700 miles of grading and gravel 
surfacing and 500 miles of grading or sur- 
facing of supplementary roads. 


Danish Ports Strikeless 
There have been no strikes among port 


workers in Denmark since 1925. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


deposits capable of yielding a large ton- 
nage of ore which is relatively free from 
worthless or deleterious materials and 
which can be cheaply mined and trans- 
ported to market. 


Effect of Impurities 
Copper, zinc, calcium, magnesium, and 
sometimes lead are objectionable from the 
point of view of the acid maker, as they 


retain sulphur which oxidizes to sulphate | 
The} 


and is not available for burning. 
lead and zinc otherwise interfere by viola- 
tilizing. By-product pyrite is usually in 
the form of fine concentrates produced 


| by selective flotation of base metal ores, 


although in the past some use has been 


{made of the pyrite and mafcasite removed 


in the treatment of coal. 
the pyrite is cupriferous, the material is 
often leached after a period of atmos- 
pheric weathering. This method recovers 
a large percentage of the copper, and 
the residual ore known as washed pyrite 
is available for acid making. 

Pyrites has long been a competitor of 
native sulphur in the manufacture of acid 
and sulphite wood pulp. At the present 
there is a distinct preference for native 
Sulphur because of the ease of obtaining 
a constant flow of clean sulphur-dioxide 
gas, and, where necessary, of obtaining 
higher concentrations of the gas. It is nec- 
essary to handle and transport more than 
two tons of pyrite in order to obtain the 
equivalent sulphur content of one ton of 
native sulphur. 

The technical improvements made in 
burners of fine pyrite has helped the posi- 
tion of pyrite some, but where fines burn- 
ers are employed, a dust chamber to ar- 


In Spain where 


rest the dust carried forward from the | 


furnaces is necessary. With large re- 
serves of native sulphur it is not sur- 
prising that pyrite is receiving a diminish- 
ing percentage of the sulphur market. 
The use of pyrite now depends entirely on 
a very favorable price differential per unit 
of sulphur. 

The principal market for pyrite in the 


eastern district exam-| 


‘Architect Named | 


For Lighthouse in 
Columbus’ Honor 


Collection of Funds Post-| 
poned; Mr. Stimson Is' 

| Reelected Chairman of. 
Pan American Union 


The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- | 
can Union at a meeting Nov. 4 reelected | 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-| 
son, as its chairman, and elected Orestes 
Ferrara, the Ambassador of Cuba, as vice 
|chairman, the Pan American Union an- | 
nounced Nov. 5: 
| WJ. Varela, the Minister of Uruguay, re- 
| ported at the meeting that a draft of the 
| program of the Seventh International 
| Conference of American States would be | 
| submitted to a special meeting of the | 
Board about Nov. 18. Because of eco-| 
nomic conditions, it was recommended to| 
postpone the collection of funds for the 
erection by all nations of the Columbus | 
Memorial Lighthouse, to be built in the | 
Dominican Republic for which J. L.|} 
Gleave, of England, has been named}! 
architect. The announcement of proceed- 
ings at the meeting of the Governing : 
Board follows in full text: 

Proceedings of Meeting 

Secretary of State Stimson was today 

(Nov. 4) reelected Chairman of the a 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
for the year 1931-32. At the same time the | 
Ambassador of Cuba, Orestes Ferrara was | 
elected Vice Chairman of the Board. The 
meeting was the first following the Sum- 
mer recess of the Board and was marked | 
by the presence of a number of newly ap- 
pointed representatives of the Latin 
American countries, including the Am-| 
bassador of Argentina, Felipe Espil; the 
Ambassador of Mexico, Jose Manuel Puig 
| Casauranc; the Minister of the Domini- 
| can‘ Republic, Roberto Despradel; the Min- 
ister of Honduras, Celeo Davila; the Min- 

ister of Bolivia, Luis O. Abelli, and the 
| Minister of El Salvador, Carlos Leiva. 
| Greetings were extended to the new mem- | 
bers of the Board by Secretary Stimson. 

The Minister of Uruguay, J. Varela, 
made a statement to the Board on the 
progress of work of the Special Committee | 
|appointed to formulate a draft program of 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States, which will meet at 
Montevideo, Urguay, in December, 1932. 
Dr. Varela informed the Board that the 
Committee will be prepared shortly to 
submit a draft of program and it was ac-| 
cordingly agreed that a special meeting of 
the Board should: be held on Wednesday, 
Nov. 18,,or as soon thereafter as possible 
to receive the report of the Committee. 

Columbus Lighthouse Plans 

The Board was informed of the suc- 
cessful termination of the Architectural 
Competition for the Columbus Lighthouse 
|in a report by the Ambassador of Cuba, 
| Orestes Ferrara. The Memorial to Colum- 
| bus will be erected in the Dominican Re- 
public, through the cooperation of the 
governments and peoples of all nations of 
|the world. The Board was informed that 
|in the Achitectural Competition which has 
| just been concluded by the decision of 
the international jury meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro, J. L. Gleave of England has been 
declared the architect of the memorial. 

The members of the Committee ex- 
pressed a deep sense of obligation to the| 
Government of the Dominican Republic 
which assumed full financial responsibility | 
for the preliminary stages incident to the| 
erection of the memorial. The members| 
of the Board were informed that the next 
step in carrying out the project is that 
of securing the necessary funds to erect | 
the lighthouse, and the Committee ex- 
pressed the hope that the contributions 
of the respective governments will be | 
made as soon as possible. eae 

Funds for the erection of the memorial 
| will also be raised by popular subscription 
|}and these campaigns will be concluded 
by national committees appointed in each | 
lof the countries, members of the Pan 
| American Union. The national committee 
of the United States is headed by Frank 
B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State. In 
view of prevailing economic conditions, the 
Committee recommended that the cam- 
paign for popular subscription be post- 
poned until economic conditions have im- 
proved. 
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‘Humanized’ Statutes 
For Traffic Plannec 
ss. iamieaits Will | 


Connecticut Department | 
Offer Simplified Code 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Functions and Relations to the Public,” | 
and “Interlocking Activities” such as the 
licensing of gasoline stations, junk yards 
and control of objects which might be 
considered traffic hazards. | 

“Probably no development in the past 
40 years,” said Mr. Stoeckel, “has evolved 
so much and divergent legislation as the 
| motor vehicle.’ Many laws still remain on 
| the books that were framed to meet con-| 
ditions existing years ago. Many have) 
| been put on the books to meet one cer-| 
tain set of facts and, when applied gen- 
erally, are too strict or fall short of the 
ordinary application desired to merit re- 
|spect and vigorous enforcement. ‘ ] 
| “There still is, and probably always 
| will be, a need for certain ‘Must’ and 
'*‘Must Not’ laws in connection with motor 
vehicles, but changing conditions, new 
|}improvements, or progressive develop- 
ments affecting such widely spread or uni- 
| versally encountered human necessity as 
/the motor vehicle can, and should, be 
met with reasonable flexibility in State 
legislation. 

his flexibility, so termed, may perhaps 
seem to make effective administration 
more difficult. On the other hand, such 
a program may be construed at first, by 
|the informed or misinformed, as leaning 
{towards arrogant bureaucracy, but the} 
imposition of sound discretion and its rea-| 
} sonable application in many instances is 
| better and more satisfactory than a mass 
of continually changing or amendatory 
| legislation. 
| “The motor vehicle has often been in- 
| aptly’ defined as a ‘self-acting or self-reg- 
ulating road wagon.’ When it comes, how- 
ever, to the now well recognized right 
of the State to impose conditions for pub- 
| lic protection it is at once seen the motor 
| vehicleis neither ‘self-acting’ nor ‘self- 
| regulating.’ The human element in con- 
| nection with motor vehicles is ever pres- 
ent. and consequently, must be carefully 
| considered. Therefore the ‘humanizing’ 
|of motor vehicle legislation must be, 
| weighed and apportioned to make for suc- 
cessful administration and public respect.” 


United States is located along the Atlantic 
seaboard where Spanish pyrite, mined 
cheaply and favored by cheap ocean trans- 
portation, can compete with native sul- 
phur in the fertilizer industry. The chief 
marketing point is New York, but there 
are subagents at various points along the 
| Atlantic seaboard. 

The cost of transportation is a con- 
| trolling factor in the marketing of pyrites, 
| consequently, only pyrite produced in close 

proximity to markets for sulphuric acid 
|can be marketed profitably. Most of the 
domestic pyrite is produced by consuming 
| companies, so that only a small part en- 
| ters the open market. Pyrite produced in 
California is marketed in the San Fran- 
; cisco Bay region. Some Canadian pyrite 
|is marketed in the Eastern States. 

The United States imports large quan- 
| tities of pyrite. Over half of the domes- 
| tic consumption is met by foreign ma- 
| terial. 

Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6523, copies of which may 
be obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


| regards 


| before. 
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Remains of Prehistoric Pit Dwelling of Pueblo Indians 


‘ * Ba we 


Archaeological excavations in Arizona have recently brought to light in satisfactory completeness prehistoric 
dwellings of Pueblo Indians, according to a report by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts Jr., of the Bureau of American 


Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 


which conducted the research work. 


The construction period has been 


placed between the years 500 and 1500 A. D., following a migration of the Pueblo Indians to this area, where 


they succeeded the still earlier 
above. 


“basketmakers.” 


Fifteen pit houses were excavated, one of which is shown 
On the left is a pit house with roof removed, showing fireplaces, air holes for ventilation, and general 


structure; the Indians descended into. the house through an opening in the roof, which was made: of mud 


plaster and wooden beams. 


British Competing 
With Americans in 


Canned Goods Trade 


National Scheme of Marking 
Product Leads to Greater 
Use of Domestic Pack, 
Says Consul at London 


The British canning industry for the 
first time is competing on leval terms with 
the long established and excellently or- 
dered American export trade largely be- 
cause ofthe success of a national mark- 
ing scheme introduced last year and per- 
fected for 1931, according to information 
submitted to the Department of Com- 


|merce by Alfred Nutting of the office of 


the American Consul at London. 


The marking plan has stagdardized out- 
put and coordinated canning methods, and 
every branch of the trade is experiencing 
unprecedented activigy. The growth ot 
the industry during e last three years 
and in the face of the depression ex- 
isting throughout the world is considered 
only a prelude, moreover, to the estab- 
lishment of England as one of the great 
canned fruit exporting countries of the 
world. 

American Shipments 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

To what extent the American business 
would feel the competition from English 
products is difficult to ascertain, both as 
developments in the domestic 
field in England and in the foreign busi- 
ness. However, the United States last year 
exported to England 18,471,338 pounds of 
canned fruits valued at $1,624,925; and to 
all countries American shipments totaled 
nearly 253,000,000 pounds worth more than 
$24,000,000. 

Total exports of canned vegetables by 
the United States in 1930 were 67,707,585 
pounds valued at $6,721,324. These figures 
are not broken down by countries. 

The/ extensive growth of the British 
canning industry is seen in the fact that 
the production of canned fruits rose from 
5,700,000 cans in 1928 to 18,700,000 cans 
last year. The output of canned vegetables 


|} has shown an even more striking expan- 


sion with 1,500,000 cans reported for 1923 
and 15,700,000 cans turned out two years 
later. 

When the returns for 1931 become avail- 
able a further large increase is antici- 
pated. With the canning of plums and) 
damsons, and the conclusion of the cur- 
rent season, it is reported that every 
branch of the trade is busier than ever 
Record supplies are in course of 
preparation for the home and steadily 
growing export markets. 

It is further stated that experts had 
expected that the latest returns would 
double those for 1930, but 1931 has proved 
to be a bad year for some fruits, notably 
plums, and this may prevent the attain-| 
ment of such a high figure. The in- 
crease in the number of factories, how- 
ever, may counterbalance this. 

Home-grown canned produce can now 
be obtained in England in a variety of! 
fruits and flavors with which foreign 
countries do not compete, but the ex- 
panding consumption of which must af- 
fect the sales of imported canned fruits. 


Relief for Children | 
Of Miners Sought 


Feeding of Unemployed Men’s 
Dependents Is Begun 


Relief for 25,000 children of unemployed 
miners in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
parts of Pennsylvania is being sought 
through the cooperation of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and 
the President's Emergency Organization 
on Unemployment Relief by the Coal Re- 
lief Section of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee designated to render 
aid to them, it was explained orally at the 
Children’s Bureau Nov. 5. 

The American Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee, located in Philadelphia and directed 
by Bernard G. Waring, has just issued a 
statement in which it is asserted that 
there are 100,000 miners without work per- 
manently who need food and clothing for 
their families. Additional information 
from the statement on the conditions re- 
quiring imperative relief follows: 

A New Crisis 

_ It is not a new story to hear of miners 
in trouble but it is a new crisis, for 
shrinkage in the market and oversupply 
of labor have thrown approximately 100,- 
000 miners out of emnloyment perma- 
nently. The problem before the coop- 
erating groups is to find out how to ob- 
tain a living for them and how to feed 
and clothe them in the meanwhile. 

Two trained workers have been sent into 
the distressed areas where they have 
visited homes and schools. Miss Mary 
Skinner was sent by the Children’s Bu- 
reau and uvon her return was followed 
by Miss F. W. Hutsinpillar. Representa- 
tives from the Friends’ Service also are in 
the field where they have had fine coop- 
eration locally with doctors, nurses, and 
school authorities. 

The immediate need is to provide care 
for 25,000 children during the approaching 
Winter. Feeding has actually begun in 
three schools, and plane are being de- 
veloped to assure all of help. Every re- 
port from the workers tells afresh the 
desperate need for clothing. 

It was found that mothers have made 
clothes for their children out of flour 
sacks and they say that if the children 
could have only one change, they would 
be able to keep them clean and in school. 

School attendance has been affected by 
the plight of the families. One school, 
by way of example, which normally has at 
this time of year an enrollment of 300 
pupils at present has but 100 

The public is urged to contribute food 
and clothes, especially wheat and fruits, 
but all’ shipments to the committee in 
Philadelphia for distribution should be | 
sent prepaid. 


|time to time.” Dr. Rogers explains. 


The interior of the pit house before the removal of the roof is presented in the 
view on the right; the ladder used to descend into the house is shown; the roof begins at earth level. 


Excavation of Pueblo Pit Dwellings 


Com pletes Picture of Indian Homes 


Habitations Dating to A. D. 


500 Were First of Series of 


Four Types Covering 1,000-year Period 


The first stage in archeological excava- 
tion which will reveal to science the only 
complete picture of various types of 
Pueblo Indian dwellings at a single site 
over a 1,000-year period before the dawn 
of the historic era, has been completed 
by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts Jr., of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, he an- 
nounced orally Nov. 3. 

Dr. Roberts has just returned from a 
site near Allantown, Ariz., where he spent 
the Summer in research work for the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Date to 500 A. D. 

“We dug out 15 prehistoric pit houses 
at a site of extreme archeological impor- 
tance,” he said. “This excavation was the 


first step in working out a complete and 
Indian 


Study of Methods | 


In School Hygiene 
Teaching Is Urged 


uninterrupted picture of Pueblo 


Present Practices Are Said 


To Be Based on Belief 
That Children May Be, 
Classified by Types 


An examination of the quality of work | 
being done in the field of school hygiene | 
as a basis for changes is recommended by} 
Dr. James F. Rogers, a specialist in health 


education of the Federal Office of Edu-} 


cation, in a statement issued Nov. 5 by 
the Department of the Interior. 

“Most of our educational work is 
founded on supposition rather than fact 
and this accounts for the rather sudden 
and violent changes in our ideas concern- 
ing the teachings of hygiene and physical 
education which have taken place from 
The 
statement follows in full text: 

“That most important finding of the 
White House Conference Committee on 
Growth and Development that, “no two 
children are alike is a fact upon which 
we have not been founding our work,’ 
says Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office 


tion. 


of Education, specialist in health educa-| 


Uniform Routine 


“*We have been trying,’ he points out, | 


‘to have children all weigh alike, all drink 
the same number of glasses (size fortu- 
nately not specified) of water, all drink 
the same number of pints of milk, all 
sleep the same number of hours, all stand 


jand sit alike, all take the same exercises 


for the same number of minutes, etc.’ 
“‘Most of our educational work is 

founded on supposition rather than fact 

and this accounts for the rather sudden 


jand violent changes in our ideas concern- 
|ing the teachings of hygiene and physical | 


education which have taken place from 
time to time,’ Dr. Rogers says. ‘We who 
are engaged in preserving and promoting | 
the physical welfare of the child are ignor- 
ant of a great many things and should 
keep in mind that we are quite likely to 
go much astray in many of our theories 
and practices.’ 


Extent of Knowledge 


“He states that the growth and develop- | 
ment committee of the White House Con- 
ference concluded there should be no 
classification of children according to type, 
that very little is known about heredity, 
that fatigue. which is so important in all 
child activities, is still a vague subject, 
that little is known about the ductless 
glands that what the optimal rate of 
child growth should be is unknown, and 
that physical education and recreational 
programs should be based upon individ- 
ual needs. 

“In the light of these findings the Fed- 
eral Health Education specialist suggests 
that examination be made into the qual- 
ity of work being done in the field of 
school hygiene in an endeavor to make 
such changes as seem desirable.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
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In ordering, full title, and not ghe card 
numbers, should be given. 
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dwellings from about A. D. 500 to nearly 

‘ 15(). Such a complete view has 
never been presented tu science.” 

_ Dr. Roberts made available the follow- 
ing information: 

The site is important because on one 
small piece of property there are the an- 
cient ruins of at least four distinct types 
of prehistoric Pueblo Indian dwellings. 
The earliest type, known as pit houses, 
was studied this Summer. They are semi- 
subterranean ee round or oval in 
shape, about 13 to 15 feet in diameter, 
and about 6 feet deep. 

Stone Homes Followed 

These pit houses were built by Pueblos 
who lived about A. D. 500, just after their 
immigration to the Southwest, where they 
succeeded the ancient basket-makers. 
With passing years, their types of build- 
ings developed and improved until in the 
final stage, before the Spaniards entered 
the region, the Indians were living in 
large stone structures. Two of these stone 
dwellings are on the site in Arizona. They 


jhave not yet been studied, but Dr. Rob- 
|erts expects to work them next Summer. 


This Summer's work was confined to the 
old pit houses. 


The complete sequence of these differ- | 


ent types of dwellings will be revealed 
when the work is completed, which Dr. 
Roberts estimates .will take about two 
more Summers. 

In the 15 pit houses already excavated, 
Dr. Roberts found 220 specimens of pot- 


tery, bone and stone implements, beads, | 
The shell | 


shell ornaments, and weapons. 

indicate that these Indians 

must have had some trade with tribes 

of the Far West, for the shells are of a 

type found only in the Gulf of California. 
Burial Place Discovered 


Apart from the pit houses, in refuse | 


heaps, 42 burials were found. Within 
them were skeletons of Indians of all 
ages. Probably they were buried with 
some ceremony, for with them were 
found ornaments and pottery. All skele- 
tons were buried in a flexed position, with 
knees drawn up to chest and arms bent 
and close to sides. At burial, the bodies 
were wrapped in robes or blankets. 

The Indians had few and inadequate 
digging implements, and the less they had 
| to dig, the easier it was. 
believe that the bodies were flexed because 
| they might be interred in a smaller hole. 

Grinding implements found indicate 

|; that the people were essentially agricul- 
turists. Charred bones showed they 
hunted. Deer and jackrabbits probably 
were their chief meat foocs. 
_ Types of dwellings on the site clearly 
;indicate at least four different stages of 
| occupancy, from the early pit houses to 
the later large stone buildings 
Stages are shown in different types of 
pit houses; one that of the last of the 
basket-makers, and the other that of the 
early Pueblos. 


Two Tribes United 


Scientists believe that the Pueblos mi- 
grated to the Southwest, where they es- 
tablished residence among the _basket- 
makers. At one time it was believed that 
; the Pueblos wiped out the basket-makers 
in physical combat, taking their land 
;and their homes. A more modern theory, 
and the most logical one, is that the 
basket-makers were absorbed slowly by 
the Pueblos, because of the latter's su- 
pariet physical development and knowl- 
edge. 

In the pit houses worked last Summer, 
Dr. Roberts thinks some were once oc- 
cupied by the last tribes of basket-makers, 
while others were homes of early Pueblos. 


This particular site has been saved from | 


pot-hunters and vandals, probably be- 
cause it is on private property, sur- 
rounded by a high fence. White men have 


too much respect for law to violate a le- 


| gally protected ruin. 


Indians, however, have no such respect, 
and it is through very different and 
| unusual conditions that they have not pil- 
fered the site ana dug out all the houses. 


Site_Taboo to Apaches 


Apaches have pot-hunted and dug up 
every ruin for miles around this section, 
but have not touched the one in which 
Dr. Roberts worked. Natives believe that 
the site is protected from their ravishing 
by a strange sort of superstition which for- 
bids their touching it. Dr. Roberts was 
| unable to find the source or nature of 
| this superstitution, but he has come to the 
conclusion that, to them, the place is 
taboo. Apaches completely dug up a ruin 
within five miles of this site, but have 
never made any attempt to harm the pit 
house ruin. 

Before he left, Dr. Roberts built pro- 
tecting shelters over two of the pit houses, 
and restored another. These houses are 
now open for public inspection. 

Next Summer he will continue his work 
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Status of Optometrists 
In Washington Defined 


Otympia, WasH., Noy. 5. 

The license of an optometrist mav be 
revoked because of the use of the words 
“eye specialist,” “refracting eve specialist,” 
or “eyesight specialist” in conjunction with 
his name, according to an opinion given 
Director of Licenses Charles R Maybury 
by Assistant Attorney General Lester T. 
Parker. The provisions of a Washington 
Statute permit such revocation, it was 
Stated, in the discretion of the Director of 


Licenses. ‘ 
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‘Movement in Europe for Erasure 


have worked at cross-purposes with the 
Allies because they wished to free them- 
selves from the obligation to pay, repara- 
tions and, above all, to free themselves 
from the danger of having the German 
war indemnity commercialized in America 


Of War Debts to America Opposed war indemnity conunereintized in Americ 





Representative McFadden Protests Revision 
Or Cancellation, Regardless of Germany’s 


Action on Reparations 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the proposal of the present moment. The | 
Hoover moratorium called for a year's) 
suspension of payment of all debts and 
reparations; it was made because of the 
imminent bankruptcy of Germany, which, 
if precipitated, would have serious reper- 
cussions elsewhere. 

But the objection of the French to the 
inclusion of the unconditional reparation 
payments of the Young Plan caused a 
delay of several weeks, and resulted in 
the adoption of an agreement with France 
that the unconditional annuities should 
be excepted from the moratorium. 

During this period of delay, the collapse 
in Germany, which the moratorium was 
intended to prevent, took place, followed 
a little later by the lapse of Great Britain 
trom the gold standard and similar de- 
velopments in several other countries in 
Europe. 

% The Bank of France and the Federal 
Reserve System had joined in loans to 
Britain and to Germany to support their 
currencies, and steps had been taken in 

Yew York to refrain from calling short- 
co loans to Germany which would have 
e disastrous effect in London as well as 
Berlin, but agreement was not reached in 
time to prevent the fall of the English 
pound. 

Finally, however, an agreement was ob- 
tained to leave a large part of these loans 
untouched until next February. What will 
then be done awaits negotiations which 
are pending. 

We are informed that the Hoover-Laval 
agreement just made preserves the Young 
Plan intact and that the unconditional 
annuities of $175,000,000 are to continue 
to be paid by Germany. But it now ap- 
pears that the amount of the short-term 
credits which the Germans can not pay 
is $1,700,000,000 and that they desire a re- 
funding agreement for their repayment in 
annuities of $170,000.000 during a period 
of 10 years. 


Provisions of Young Plan 


Plan Are Announced 

As the Young scone Sara _—_ oo 

aximum of the unconditional annuities 
which Germany could pay at $175,000,000, 
this new annual charge of $170,000,000 per 
year would seem to require a considerable 
revision of the Young Plan. j 
The Germans are demanding this while 
the French insist that the Young Plan 
be kept intact and that action be taken 
only within the framework and accord- 

. ing to the existing provisions of that plan. 

Only a day or two ago Dr. Luther, the 
president of the Reichsbank, announced 
that the total of Germany's foreign com- 
mercial debts is between $7,000,000,000 and 
$8.000,000,000, and that Germany's chief 
aim now is to turn its short-term into 
long-term credits and to pay no repara- 
tions whatever, on the theory that it will 
be all that Germany can do to pay its 
foreign commercial debts. 

France insists that reparations shall take 
precedence over commercial debts. and 
that Germany shall be helped only on 
condition that she shall forego her de- 
mands for revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which, according to the French, de- 
stroy public confidence and make the sale 
or discounting of German reparation obli- 
gations like the Young Plan bonds im- 
possible. 

It appears that under the Hoover-Laval 
understanding the French are to have the 
support of Washington in their demands 


and that, within the framework of the} 


Young Plan, some provision is to be made 
for reducing the conditional annuities 
which Germany pays the Allied Govern- 
ments. 

In consideration for this concession by 
the Allies to Germany, the United States 
will reconsider its debt agreements with 
the Allies with a view to revision down- 
wards, and the Congressional Debt-Fund- 
ing Commission may be revived for this 
é irpose. 

In view of Dr. Luther’s forecast that 
Germany may cease to pay any reparations 
whatever the question suggests itself 
whether, in that case. the Government at 
Washington would be inclined to cancel 
the Allied debts in toto 


Debts and Reparations 


Held Separate Matters 

The question of the Allied debts to the 
United States ought to be considered 
wholly apart from the question of German 
reparations. From the beginning, it has 
been the position of our Government that 
“there is no connection between German 
reparations and Allied debts to the United 
States,” and the debt-funding agreements 
which were based upon the capacity of the 
respective governments to pay made it 
clear that this capacity was estimated 
without reference to reparation receipts 
which might be received from Germany 

The United States Government did not 
become a party to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, within the scope of which’ treaty 
alone the German reparations have valid- 
ity. The United States in the peace con- 
ference demanded and took no reparations 
from Germany; it came out of the war 
wholly and completely dissociated from 
them 

Yet when we consider the present situ- 
ation, as we have just done, we see that 
there is an official movement on foot to 
reduce, or possibly cancel the Allied debts, 
because of a threatened reduction, or a 
threatened ceasing. of the payment of 

¥German reparations to the Allied govern- 
ments. 

The Allied debts to the United States 
should neither be cancelled nor reduced, 
whether Germany continues to pay repara- 
tions or whether she ceases to do so. To 
reduce or cancel the French debt at the 
present time would be an absurdity. The 
French hold an immense stock of gold, and 
with this as a basis of the French cur- 
rency they are preparing to make loans 
to all of Europe for the granting of which 
they will require political subservience to 
French policy which is aggressive and am- 
bitious. 

She even makes it clear to the United 
States that if it wants financial peace 
with France it can have it at a price. 
In view of the low interest rate at which 
the French debt was funded, to ask for 
its reduction or cancellation would be an 
act of international effrontery. 


British in Difficulty 


For the Moment 

The British, however, are for the mo- 
ment in difficulties, largely as a result of 
French financial aggression against them, 
and the making of large foreign payments 
is a problem. But they have great capital 
resources in foreign colonies and foreign 
investments with which they refuse to 
part. By parting with some of these to 
the United States they could greatly re- 
duce the capital sum of their debt. 

The funding agreements with Belgium, 
Italy and the smaller debtors were all 
made upon most reasonable terms, and 
they are entirely within the capacity of 
the debtors to pay. In the cases of France 
and Britain, ambitious policies, expensive 
civil services, and great military and naval 
establishments, which are unnecessary, di- 
vert funds in far greater amounts than 
would be needed to meet their debt pay- 
ments to the United States. ; 

@ The question of the American debts is 
a minor one in considering the general 
situation in Europe; it has been magnified 


* and exaggerated in the European state- 


ments of their cases.’ If the preliminary 
agreement which they signed with Ger- 
many in order that the fighting might be 
ended had beer put into effect in the 


definitive treaty, it would have provided 
for reparations in sum probably not ex- 
ceeding $8,000,000,000. This was approxi- 
mately the amount of their debts to the 
United States at the time of the armistice. 
This war settlement was just and fair all 
around and there is no reason why it 
should not have been carried out. 

But instead of that the Allied Govern- 
ments repudiated this settlement with the 
enemy, effected a conquest after armistice, 
and imposed upon him an obligation to 
pay an indemnity of $33,000,000,000 which 
they euphoniously called “reparations.” 
This was a sum that had no relation what- 
ever to Germany’s-capacity to pay a war 
indemnity, but it was a sum which, if it 
could be realized in some way, or if a con- 
siderable part of it could be realized in 
lump sum, would go far toward paying 
the cost of the war to the Allied Govern- 
ments. 


Reparations Clauses 
In Versailles Treaty 


That the Allied statesmen in the Peace 
Conference had devised a method by 
which this sum might actually be drawn 
into the Allied treasuries may be seen by 
a study of the reparation clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles 

These clauses provide that Germany 
shall sign negotiable bonds for the full 
amount of the indemnity, that the bonds 
shall be divided among the Allied States, 
and that any Allied State may dispose 
of all or any part of the bonds which it 
holds to private purchasers on the mar- 
kets, and that Germany's liabilitv to the 
Allied State for reparations ¢hall there- 
upon cease to the extent of the bonds 
so sold, her liability being confined solely 
thereafter to the private holder of the 
bonds. 

During and after the war Europe was 
drained of its gold, and the currencies 
in use were managed paper currencies. 
These bonds were gold bonds and they 
could not have been purchased to anv 
extent in Europe. They were not intended 
to be sold in Europe but were intended to 
be sold outside of Europe. They were 
created in the amount of $33,000,000.000, 
and the United States afforded the only 
market in which bonds to the extent of 
billions could be sold 

If they could be sold here promptly in 
their entirety, the Allied governments 
would at once have been reimbursed for 
the cost of the war to them, and they 
would have shifted the onus of collect- 
ing German reparation annuities to the 
shoulders of the American Government | 
and the American people. | 

In the light of the passing years, and | 
in view of the economic condition today, 
not only of Germany but of the Allied 
States themselves, this conception reveals | 
itself as nothing less than fantastic. It 
would seem that it would have been dis- | 
carded in the light of rapidly developing | 
realities. 


Allied Statesmen Cling 
To ‘Fantastic’ Conception 
But the conception was not discarded 





of a large part of the reparation bonds 
would tend to enlist the United States in 
support of the Allies program. 


While the United States avoided this 


plan largely, the same result has appar- | 


ently been attained through the recent 
Hoover-Laval agreement wherein’ the 


| President has assured France of her sup- 


port in dealing with Germany on repara- 
tions, trade, political and_ territorial 


| matters. 
The assertion of the Allied Govern-| 


ments than they can, and will pay to the 
United States only such sums as they re- 
ceive from Germany in reparations is in 
the nature of a subterfuge. This posi- 
tion is taken with reference to the condi- 
tional annuities which, under the Young 
Plan, may be suspended upon notice from 
Germany that she needs a moratorium. 


Assertion of Allies 
Called a Subterfuge 


It has nothing to do with the uncondi- 


tional annuities which are to pay the 


coupons on the commercialized Young 
Plan bonds, and which are the real ob- 


ject of solicitude on the part of the Allied | 


Governments. 
This subterfuge enables the Allied Gov- 


ernments to say, “If Germany stops pay- 
ing, or reduces, her conditional annuities 
;to us, we will have to stop paying, or re- 
|duce, our annual instaliments on our 
debts to the United States.” For the United 
States to accept this as final would be 
equivalent to saying to the Allies, “We 
will accept an assignment to us of the 
conditional annuities which Germany pays 
you, in lieu of your annual installments 


on your debts to us.” 


The Allied debts to the United States! 
are not conditional; they are absolute, in 
the same way that private debts are abso- 
lute. If a man owes $1,000 he cannoy say, 
“I will pay this debt if John Smith pays 
me a thousand dollars which he owes 
me.” He is obligated to pay it out of his 
own resources whatever they may be. 

I have said that the question of Allied 
debts to the United States is a minor 
one in considering the general situation in 
Europe. This is so because they have been 
largely reduced in amount and funded at 
a small interest rate. It ought to be the 
fundamental purpose of the Allied Govern- 
ments to honor these obligations and to 
meet the annual payments squarely out of 
their own resources.’ No purpose of can-| 
cellation or reduction ought to be enter- 


tained at Washington. 


The grave situation of the present time 
consists in the fact that our international 
bankers have induced American investors 
to pour many billions of dollars into Eu- 
ropean securities, and that our bankers, 
including our Federal] reserve banks, have 
made vast loans to European governments 





{and banks and discounted vast quantities. | 


of European paper. 

The total amount of the loans which 
| Europe now owes to private American in- 
vestors and bankers, and which have been 
| made since the war, is no doubt equal to 
or greater than the total of the war debts 
| which the Allied States; owe to the United 
| States. They are already greatly depreci- 
|}ated in value and vast losses have been 
| suffered here. 
Never, in the modern industrial age, has 
}a government been so derelict in protect- 
jing the vital interests of its people from 
}concerted political aggressions against 
them and from foreign financial raids on 














of it there is bitterness, a sense of guilt, | * ° 5 | ‘ 

and a sense of wrong underlying the re:| California Pays Record ‘Better Business 
lations of the two nations and permeating . 7 

all Europe, and which is aggravated by Sum for Public Works | * 

the lapse of ea. c greater the de-| Sacdsnenes: Chink ‘sek’ 4 
mand for revision, e more uncompro- ME! , CALIF., y. 5.) 

mising the French become; “the injured, The largest sum ever paid to~contrac- | For Canada and 
may forgive, but those who have done tors during a single month in the history 

the wrong seldom pardon. lof the Department of Public Works was 

}paid in ctober, when contractors re- 


ceived $2,225,000, according to a report | Mexico Is Shown 


Complete Change ceived $2,225,000 accordin r 
° y Director alter E. arrison to the 

Of Policy Urged Governor's Council. 
What is needed now is a complete} Mr. Garrison also reported that the 


change of policy in our State Depart-|emergency work program to relieve un- i i 
ment and Federal reserve system as re-|employment resulted in placing 3,326 job- Effect of Gains on Trade in 


gards our foreign relations. less married men to work on the roads, 
The entire thesis to which our present | where they will be employed for the next | 
Never has a course of action by govern regime is committed is a i its | five months on maintenance work. | 
s s y - origin, specious in its argument, an an-| puring the montl ; 
ment been so great a menace to the wel- | gerous to the safety and welfare of the| was reached in awards and cite race tor | 
fare of its own people as that of the State | American people. : .._| highway construction, the report stated 
and Treasury Departments in supporting The Allied Governménts are demanding | and the record for the 10 Wionthe or this 
the Allied Governments in their Euro-| revision or cancellation of their debts to| year shows a grand total of $36,685,089 
pean reparation policies, in accepting the the United States and informing us that!o¢ which $21,395.28] was for construction, 
|principle of “commercialization” of the they will not pay them unless they first ee ie 2 5 . 
oun wet indemnity, and in —o receive the money ii. German reparations; ee : pipes a ae 
tiously furthering the purposes of the e demand y x i iti 
| : the German reparation mands are| Government exempting the unconditional 
|London Ultimatum, the Dawes, Plan and|quybious in law and morals ‘and are main-| annuities of the Vous Plan from the 
| tained at a figure beyond any possibility | operation of the Hoover moratorium ought | 


;their treasure and on their monetary re- 
| sources. 


| the Young Plan. 


| How ceaselessly, cautiously, and at last | of payment, and upon the basis of these|to be flatly re : r 

| : S a L at las J . t | j jected; all support ought; 

| Successfully, they have labored for 12 years | qubious demands the Allied Governments,|to be withdrawn from theme” European 

{in the foreign cause is demonstrated by with the consent of our own Government,| schemes for exploiting the German war 

jthe fact that in July of last year the are inviting our people ‘to invest $3,000,- indemnity and swindling the American 

tian on “in tie Gale dente were posted | 900,000 in Young Plan reparation bonds! investor. 

or sale in the Unite ates. hi 7 r sale and which rep® . , 

which they have for sale a p In the field of trade and commerce, 


No patience should be shown the im-' resent nothing but the right to collect the + i 
pudent claims now being made in Europe | German reparations if our Government the great free-trade domestic market ought 


: . : ‘ Ss ; PB ° i 
that Germany's reparation obligations | can then force collection. ie tie ot ae eat areduci ir dnd 
take precedence over her foreign com- It is hard to believe that our Govern- consuming market that the Federal Re- 
mercial debts. The validity of the Ger-| ment does not know today that the own-| serve Banking System exists. In our 
man reparations obligation is as great as, ership of the Young Plan bonds by the} national enonomy foreign trade is a 
and no greater than, the validity of the | American people would automatically re“ minor item. Its volume is automatically 
Treaty of Versailles. There is no princi- | quire the Government of the United States adjusted to muiual needs if ambitious in- 
pal of law more firmly established than to guarantee the status-quo of the Treaty ternational financiers are restrained from 
a aes ag ag gine | of Versailles. making excessive loans to the foreigner 
withis the tremework of the preliminary Would Deny Support to fy er See ao ae 
peace agreement. + 5 ’ | ; Sakae ae an 

I have repeatedly called the attention European ‘Schemes | which turn out in the end to be bad in- 
of Congress to the terms of the prelim- The involvement of the Federal reserve ee tee ce ggg es — 
inary agreement with Germany which system with enormous foreign borrowings | f gné so caiaht J 1g : 
brought the fighting in the great war tO has been allowed to go along, hand in| ne Pree, PENNE Son ee 
an end, and to the great discrepancy be-| hand with these political schemes of the |°"4 
tween these terms and the terms finally | allied Governments to pay all of their 
imposed upon Germany in the Treaty of american debts with German reparation 
Versailles. bonds : 

It is in no exaggerated or figurative 
sense that it may be said that the Treaty 


end. 

Finally, in the field of foreign policy we | 
can do no better than adhere to our an- 
;cient tradition. We need, and ought to 
}have, no alliances with one nation or 
|}group against another nation or group, 


Evidence of Illegal 
Mod | whether it be for political purposes or for 
of Versailles contemplated a settlement|the maintenance of a financial system. 


Duress Claimed 
under which the people of the United| we have the means of maintaining our 
The evidences of illegal duress after the States should be made to pay for Eu-| oy financial struture from all assaults 
armistice are too strong to be ignored. | rope’s war, and that in undertaking to put! from abroad, and we ought to make use 
Yet it is upon the legally and morally this settlement into effect they succeeded | ¢ them when necessary. Our care now 
faulty basis of the Treaty of Versailles in raising their own agents fo high au-| ought to the maintenance and protection 
|that the entire structure of peace in thority in American governmental councils. | of "the institutions and traditions of our 
|Europe has been sought to be built. A policy ought now to be adopted or| Republic. Deviations from our ancient 
| The phases of the settlement involving declining revision or cancellation of Allied | policy in the interest of foreign states 
the principle of “commercialization” of the debts, of salvaging what can be salvaged| ought not to receive our support 
German reparations, contain so direct a|of the vast investments which American See 
menace to the interests of the American capital has made in Europe since the war, P . 
eople that we have a direct and legisla- of withholding further loans to Europe, Dock Program in China 
imate interest in scrutinizing the moral of rejecting the principle of commercial- 3 
and legal sufficiency of the Treaty of Ver- ization of the German reparations in the At Nantao, China, the Bureau of Public 
sailles and in questioning its validity. United States, and of dissociating the| Utilities has announced an_ extensive 
It is undoubtedly an invalid treaty. The, United States Government from Allied| waterfront improvement 
French will not admit it, and the Ger-/ policies in connection with reparation. 
mans dare not proclaim it, but because The proposed agreement with the French! ment of Commerce.) 


are few and small. 


26.8 per cent. 


This Country Can Not Be 
Determined, Says Com- 
merce Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


duction costs report improved sales. Shoe 
manufacturers also are fairly busy with 
production well ahead of 1930. 
weather has favored paint sales, and busi- 
ness in pharmaceuticals is reported sat- 


Warm 


Demand for electrical appliances is im- 
proving steadily in the prairie provinces. 
Office specialities also are doing well in 
this section, with other specialties lines 
The retail hardware business has 
although wholesale bookings 
Auto sales ate at a low 
ebb and dealers are maintaining them- 
selves through replacement business and 
Industrial and farm machinery 


The wholesale and manufacturing busi- 
nesses are fair in British Columbia with 
improving, according to 
Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt at 


Imports ‘n September 

The Dominion’'s imports from the United 
States in September were valued at $27,- 
a slight decline from 
the August total but less than in the case 
of imports from the United Kingdom and 
some other countries. 
were indicated in sugar for refining, vege- 
planks and _ boards, 
aluminum, and coal and coke, as well as 
in a number of manufacturers, including 
farm implements, fertilizers and electrical 
The incerase in the last item 
was especially noteworthy. 

Only 10 days of the month were affected 
by the currency decline and the resulting 
changes in competition. 

The Department has just received Cana- 
dian statistics on the 1930 iron and steel 
output, which dropped sharply, as in the 
case of nearly every other country in the 
The pig iron production totaled 
| 747,178 gross tons, which was 332,982 tons, 
or 30.8 pe rcent, under the 1929 figure. 

The steel output dropped a little less. 
Nevertheless the total of 1,009,578 tons 
represented a decline of 368,446 tons, or 
The output of ferro-alloys 
lan providing ae oy the on Pome. ioe 

irs ng. (Depart- | amount was only 65, tons agains 
for dock repairs and dredging p '98.116 tons in 1929. 


Gains over August 








by the Allied statesmen. On the contrary, | 


they have clung to it for 12 years with | 
extraordinary tenacity. On other occa- 
sions I have reviewed the efforts which | 
they have made through the succeeding 
years to put it into effect. 

The entire future of Europe has been 


| 


oriented upon the expectation of dispos- | 


ing of billions of dollars worth of German 
reparation bonds in the United States, and 
of regaining in this way a working capi- 
tal sufficiently large to put industrial Eu- 
rope upon its feet again. 

It presupposes the industrial slavery of 
Germany and the reestablishment of the 
capitalistic power of the Allied States. 


Essentially faulty, both in its political and} 


its economic conception, it explains the 
impossible international relations which 
exist in Europe today and the slow decay 
which is observable there since the war. 

The first determined attempt to float 


the reparation bonds in the United States | 


was made in the London Ultimatum of 
1921. Fifteen billion dollars worth of these 
negotiable bonds were then created and 
they were prepared for delivery upon 
the markets by November 1 of that year; 
it was provided that $18,000,000,000 more 
of them should be prepared at a later 
date when opportunity for their sale was 
presented 

The next attempt was made in the 
Dawes Picn of 1924. Yielding somewhat 
to the pressure of realities, the Allied 
statesmen limited the issue of the Dawes 
Plan bonds to the sum of $4,000,000,000. 
Four billion American dollars coming into 
Allied treasuries at this time would have 
been a Satisfactory beginning to them 

I have frequently discussed the Dawes 
Plan and explained that none of these 
bonds were ever sold here and why they 
could not be launched upon the Ameri- 
can market. 


I have also explained that it was be-|* 


cause of the failure to succeed in setting 
the Dawes Plan into operation in the 
United States that the Allied Governments 


called in the international bankers and| 


with their aid floated billions of dollars 
worth of various kinds of European se- 
curities upon the rising market in the 
United States between the years 1925 an 
1929 

A large part of these securities were 


German industrial and municipal bonds. | 


This put hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year into Germany and enabled her 


to pay the annuities under the Dawes | 
Plan, creating the illusion that Germany | 


was able to pay the reparations out of 
her own resources 

Upon the strength of this illusion the 
Allied Governments determined in 1928 
to make another attempt to put the Dawes 


Plan into operation in the United States. | 
This time they had secured the coopera- | 


tion of the German Government by a 
promise to turn over to it a substantial 
portion of the receipts from the sale of 
the bonds. 


Experts Appointed 
To Revise Dawes Plan 


Under the Geneva Decision in that vear. | 
a committee of experts was created to re- | 


vise the Dawes Plan, and in June, 1929 
this committee, produced the report known 
as the Young Plan. The change of Ad- 
ministration in Washington in that vear 
marked the change in American policy to- 
ward the questions involved in Allied 
debts and German reparations, which has 
led to the present situation 

Our Government made it known that 


it had no objection to the sale of German | 


reparation bonds in the United States 
and, after some delay which occurred in 


Europe, a small slice of the Young Plan | 


bonds was placed on sale in the United 
aates where they may be purchased to- 
ay. 

Thus, after 12 years of fruitless effort 
the Allied governments have obtained rec- 
ognition from the United States Govern- 


ment of the principle of commercializa- | 


tion of the German reparations. The only 
difficulty which now faces them is the 
question to what extent the commercial- 
ization may be carried. 

Through all these years, of course, cer- 


tain of the Allied governments have taken | 


measures to prevent Germany from re- 


covering political and financial strength | 


because they knew that as soon as she 
grew strong enough to do so she would re- 
pudiate the obligation to pay reparations 
which she felt were illegally forced upon 
her, and if she succeeded in doing this 
it would be impossible to commercialize 
the reparation bonds outside of Europe. 

| Through all the years, also, the Germans 



























I liked Chesterfield 
right from the start’ 


O, I don’t know a blessed thing about 

how cigarettes are made. But, of 
course, I would want the tobacco to be 
PURE. And then I’ve heard that the blend- 
ing is very important. I’d want shat to be 


done just right. 

“Then the paper. I don’t like paper that 
you can taste—or smell when it’s burning. 
I’d want that pure too. 

“Another thing. I want to smoke when- 
ever I feel like it—without worrying about 
smoking too many. So I want my ciga- 
rettes MILD. 

“But the main thing, of course, is 
TASTE. I don’t care for over-sweetened 
cigarettes. I much prefer those that are just 
sweet enough. 

“Chesterfield seems to satisfy in every 
one of these ways. That is why I’d rather 
have a Chesterfield.” 


| © 1931, Liccetr & Myers ToBACco Co, 






SMOKERS tire of too much sweetness in 
a cigarette, and they don’t like rawness. For 
a steady diet, they want a cigarette like 
CHESTERFIELD —a mild and mellow 
smoke, free from any over-sweetness or any 
harshness or bitterness. That’s why more 
and more smokers every day are changing 
to CHESTERFIELD. 
Good ... they’ve got to be good. 
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Loss Disallowed 
On Distribution 
Of Stock Shares 


Tax Deduction Is Denied 
Though Market Value of 
Securities as Dividends 


Was Less Than Cost 


First Savincs Bank OF OGDEN 
First UtTaH Savincs BANK) 
v. 
Davin BuRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. ! 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5189. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspeL, Hitz, and Groner, Asosciate 
Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 2, 1931 


a 

Martin, Chief Justice —Appeal from a 
decision of the board involving income 
and profits taxes for the calendar years 
1922 and 1923, reported in 17 B. T. A. 

04. z 
: The appellant is a Utah banking cor- 
poration. In September, 1922, it had 
among its assets 9,526 shares of common 
stock of the Amalgamated Sugar Com- 
pany. This had been acquired at various 
times subsequent to 1913, ata total cost of 
$108,501.14, but at the times now in ques- 
tion its total market value was only $36,- 
196.80. \ 

On Sept. 30, 1922, the bank delivered 
the stock to certain trustees with author- 
ity to sell the same and divide the pro- 
ceeds ratably among the bank's stock- 
‘holders. But on Oct. 17, 1922, no such 
sale having been made, the bank au- 
thorized and directed the trustees to de- 
liver 9,000 shares of the stock in kind 
as a dividend pro rata to the bank’s stock- 
holders. No cash dividend had been de- 
clared by the bank as part of this trans- 
action. 

Transfer of Stock 

On Nov. 11, 1922, in accordance with 
this authorization, the trustees trans- 
ferred and delivered 9,000 shares of the 
stock to the bank’s stockholders pro rata. 
At these times the earned surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank were greater 
than the bank charged off against that 
fund the sum of $72,304.34, entering the 
cost of the transferred stock at $108,501.14, 
and the market value thereof at $36,- 
196.80. : 

The bank claims that when it trans- 
ferred the stock to its stockholders it 
suffered a loss of $72,304.34, as the dif- 


ference between the cost of the stock and, 


its market value when so transferred, and 
that it is entitled to a deduction of that 
amount in its income tax returns for the 
appropriate years. 

Board’s Conclusion Quoted 


This claim was disallowed by the com-| 


missioner, and corresponding delinquen- 
cies were assessed against the bank. On 


appeal, the Board of Tax Appeals sus-4 


tained the commissioner. ; 
The conclusion of the board is stated 
by it in th2 following terms: “Where the 


evidence shows that a going corporation, | 


owning stock in another corporation, which 
stock represents in part earnings and sur- 
plus accumulated since Feb. 28, 1913, does 
not sell such stock, but distributes the 


same in kind to its stockholders, no de-| 


ductible loss is sustained, although the 
market value of such stock at date of 


distribution is less than it cost the own-| 


ing corporation.” is 

We agree with the board's decision. The 
following provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 (42 Stat. 227) are controlling: 

Provisions of Act 3 

“Sec. 234 (a.) That in computing the 
net income of a corporation subject to 
the tax-imposed by section 230 there shall 
be allowed as deductions; * * *. 

“(4) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year and not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise; * * *. | 

“Sec, 202 (a). That the basis for ascer- 
taining the gain derived from or loss 

“Sustained from a sale or other disposition 
of property, real, personal, or mixed, ac- 
quired after Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the 
cost of such property; * * *. 

Accordingly in order to prove a dedué¢- 
tible loss in this instance the appellant 
must show that the loss was sustained 
either from “a sale or other disposition 
of the stock which was transferred. It is 
plain that no actual sale was made of 
the stock, for there was no price agreed 
upon or paid for it, and the transaction 
was no more than a distribution of the 
stock in kind as a dividend to the bank’s 
stockholders. 

Disposition of Property 

The question remains whether the trans- 
fer, even if not a sale, responds to the 
description of “other disposition of prop- 
erty,” as employed in the statute. This 
question is not free from doubt, but we 
feel constrained to hold that the rule of 
ejusdem generis is applicable in 
struing the phrase, and that it relates 
only to such dispositions of property as 
are like sales. ‘he transfer in question 
was not of this kind for the 


tion for the stock received by them, 


nor was it received in payment of any | 


cash dividend previously declared by the 
bank. This conclusion is consistent with 
the prior decisions of the board in sim- 
ilar cases, and with all of the regulations 


promulgated by the Treasury Department | 


since the year 1918. 

In the Revenue Act of 1918, sec. 202(a) 
(40 Stat. 1057), it is enacted that 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain de- 
rived or loss sustained from the sale or 


other disposition of property, real, per-| 


ie ee ee 


sonal or mixed, the basis shall be ; 
This language is identical with the cor- 
responding provisions in the revenue acts 
of 1921, 1924, 1926 and 1928, respectively. 
Article 547 of Treasury Regulations 45, 
promulgated under the Revenue Act of 
1918, reads in part as follows: “No gain 
or loss is realized by a corporation from 
the mere distribtuion of its assets in kind 
upon dissolution, however they may have 
appreciated or depreciated in value since 
their acquisition.” ; j 

The same provision occurs in article 548 
of regulations 62, Revenue Act o1 192:: 
in article 548 of Regulations 65, Revenue 
Actof 1924; and in article 548 ol regula- 
tions 69, Revenue Act of 1926. 


distributions of assets by corporations in 
dissolution, and by those not in dissolu- 
tion. In both insiances alike such assets 
are merely distributed among the stock- 
holders of the corporation without the 
payment of any consideration therefor, 
and without the prior declaration of any 
cash dividend in payment of which the 
distribution is made. 

The regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, accordingly, have been consistently 
opposed to the claim advanced by the ap- 
pellant. “It is the settled rule that the 
practical interpretation of an ambiguous 
or doubtful statute that has been acted 
upon by officials charged with its admin- 
istration will not be disturbed except for 
weighty reasons.” Brewster v. Gage, 280 
VU. S. 327, 336. 

Board’s Design Affirmed 

It is true that the rule hereby adopted 

leads to an anomalous result, inasmuch 


as appellant at the time of transferring 


the stock had suffered an actual loss of 


value measured by the difference between 
transferred stock and its 


tbe cost of the 
then market price, for which no deduction 
is allowed. But on the other hand, ac- 


cording to the same rule if the transferred 
stock had enhanced in value between its 
gain 


purchase and transfer no taxable 
would have been charged against the cor- 
ration because of that fact. Moreover 


he income tax laws do not profess to em- 
They have 
look 
to certain rather severe tests of liability 
Weiss v. Weiner, 279 U. 


body perfect economic theory. 
their own criteria which at times 


and exemption. 
8. 333, 337. 


For prior Board opinions consistent with | 


(FORMERLY 


con- | 


stock- | 
holders of the bank paid no considera- | 


“for | 


No dif-| 
ference exists in principle between more | 
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‘Assessment Cut 
| On Two Imports 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Customs Court Lowers Rate by | 
Decisions on Soap and 
Fancy Crackers 


New York, Nov. 5.—Decisions by the 
United States Customs Court here lower 
the 1930 tariff rate on imported soap and 
fancy crackers. Sustaining a protest of 
Paul Sapart, Judge McClelland finds that 
certain imported soap, subjected to duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, should have 
been taxed at only 15 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 80 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. (Protest 493949-G-5557-31.) 

Merchandise, described as fancy cosa- 
ques and crackers, commonly referred to 
as “snappers” and used for favors, etc., is | 
held dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1413, Tariff Act of 1930, 
rather than as toys, at 70 per cent, under 
paragraph 1513, in a decision by the court 
granting a tarifi claim of R. U. Delapenha 
& Co. (Protest 492658-G-64207-30, etc.) 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Nov. 5, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Ramsay Hoguet, New York City, Ray- 
mond L. Greist, Chicago, and Albert 
Henry Oldham, Akron, Ohio, were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

No. 2790. Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Design for tire casing. Argued by Mr. John 
W. Cox, for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2791. Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Design for tire casing. Argued by Mr. John 
W. Cox, for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. 
Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2792. Ex parte Albert Hargraves. 
provement in balloon tire constructions. 
gued by Mr. Charles M. Thomas, 
J. Ralph Barrow, for appellant, and by 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 
No. 2793. Carns vy. Callison. Improvement 

freight-carrying aricraft. Argued by Mr. 

B. Hutchinson, for appellant, and sub- 
mitted on brief by appellee. 

No. 2814. Ex parte Walter L. Fry. Improve- 
ment in back-rest sea cover. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Ramsay Houget, for appellant, 
continued by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the 
Patent Office, and concluded by Mr. Warren 
B. Hutchinson, for the appellant. 


Im- 
Ar- 
Mr 
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Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Novy. 5, 1931 


_Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 


Argued and submitted on merits: L-179, 
Dudley M. Page, by Messrs. J. W. Gaskins and 
Geo. King for plaintiff and Mr. L. R. Mehl- 
inger for defendant; K-366, Allen Pope, by 
Messrs. Geo. Shields and Geo. King for plain 
tiff and Messrs. E. S. McCrary and €. F 
Kincheloe for defendant; K-269, Lawrence D. 
Odlin, by Mr. George M. Wilmeth for plain- 
tiff and Mr. M. C. Masterson for defendant: 
L-477, Consolidated Paper Co., by Mr. Jesse 
I. Miller for plaintiff and Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Chas. B. Rugg fér the defendant. 

Calendar for Nov. 6, 1931: F-124, Franco- 
American Construction Co.; H-447, The An- 
thony Company; J-596, Laricaster Cotton Mills. 


North Dakota Property Lien 
Effective As to 1931 Tax 


BIsMarRCK, N. Dak., Nov. 5. 
| The 1931 statute (c. 279), which pro- 
| Vides that personal property taxes shall 
| be a lien upon all personal property in 
| possession of the person assessed, became 
| effective as to taxes assessed for the year 
1931, the North Dakota Attorney General, 
| James Morris, has advised one of the 
county auditors. The rule does not apply 
| to levies for 1930 and prior years, the 
opinion says. 


our conclusion herein see Hollenberg Mu- 

sic Co. v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 421: 

Callanan Road Imp. Co. vy. Commissioner, 

12 B. T. A. 1109; McMillan Veneer Co. v. 

Commissioner, 20 B. T. A. 556. 

| The decision of the Board is affirmed. | 
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| Court Held Without Power to Appoint 


Receiver for Building and Loan Group | 


Statutory Procedure for the Dissolution of Such Asso- 
ciations Upon Application Only of State Officials Is Exclu- 


sive, Ohio Supreme Court Holds 


CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


STATE OF OHIO, EX REL. GILBERT BETTMAN, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


v. 
CourT OF COMMON PLEAS OF FRANKLIN 
COUNTY ET AL. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 23179. 
In prohibition. 
GILBERT BeTTMAN, Attorney General, and 
Wittram J. Forp, for relator; CHARLES 
Drvucan for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 23, 1931 


This is an original action in this court 
and was instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State toprocure the issuance 
of a writ of prohibition restraining the 
Common Pleas Court of Franklin County 
and Dana F. Reynolds, a judge of that 
court, from appointing a receiver for The 
Columbian Building & Loan Company in 
an action now pending in that court, 
wherein Florence Dressel is plaintiff and 
The Columbian Building & Loan Com- 
pany is a defendant. 


In the case in the Common Pleas Court 
the plaintiff brought her action as a cred- 
itor on behalf of herself and all per- 
sons similarly situated. That suit is one 
for an accounting and the appointment 
of @ receiver. The action is based on the 
claim asserted in the petition that plain- 
tiff on Dec. 9,.1930, deposited with the 
defendant, The National Savings & Loan 
Company, which was organized and doing 
business under the building and loan laws 
of the State of Ohio, the sum of $500, 
evidenced by entry in a pass book issued 
to her by said company, which sum and 
no part thereof has been repaid to her; 


she avers that on Jan. 31, 1931, without | 
notice or knowledge to the plaintiff, The | 


National Savings & Loan Company, act- 
ing through its board of directors pre- 
sell all its assets, exceeding 
$2,500,000 to the defendant the Columbian 


Building & Loan Company, which com- | 
is doing | 


pany was also organized and 
business under the building and loan laws 
of Ohio, and thereafter filed its certifi- 
cate of dissolution with the Secretary of 
State, and thereby dispossessed itself of 
all property, real and personal, 
which the indebtedness of the plaintiff 
could be paid, and that all of the assets 


of the National have been taken posses- | 
mingled | 


sion of by the Columbian and 
with its own assets. Plaintiff charges 
that at that time the controlling majority 
of the board of directors of The National 


{Savings & Loan Company were also the 


controlling officers and members of the 
board of directors of the Columbian Build- 
ing & Loan Company and that the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
former by reason of the ownership of 
stock were able to control the board of 
directors of the latter; that the Colum- 
bian undertook to and did pay to the 
National the sum of $100,000, which sum 
was distributed to the stockholders of 


the National who were also directors of | 


that company. 


It was asserted that by the ownershi 
and control of the stock of the Columbian 
its directors and officers are able to and 
will perpetuate themselves in office in said 
company and will prevent a proper ac- 
counting of the assets of the National; 
that the Columbia has many creditors 
which it is unable to pay and that it is 
preferring creditors of the Columbian over 
and to the exclusion of the creditors of 
the National. .The plaintiff in her peti- 
tion further alleges that the Columbian 
Building & Loan Company is insolvent 
and that the substitution of that com- 
pany as the debtor of plaintiff and those 
similarly situated works a fraud upon 
them. Plaintiff prayed for an accounting 
between said two companies; that the as- 
sets of the National so far as they could 
be traced should be found to be the prop- 


T LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts-«— 


CRIMINAL LAW—Removyal of accused t 
ment as evidence of probable cause— 


o other Federal judicial district—Indict- 


_In proceedings for the removal of a person who has been arrested in one Federal 
judicial district to another district in which he has been indicted, the introduc- 


tion by the prosecution of the indictment 


presumption of probable cause which may be overcome by e 
so as to entitle the accused to be discharged in the absence of evidence in rebuttal 
on the part of the prosecution, but the Commissioner may determine the existence 
of probable cause from the indictment itself, notwithstanding the 


Scharlon, U. S. ex rel. v. 
eo. c: 2. 2. 


Pulver, U. S. 


| court— 


| 





in evidence does not merely create a legal 


vidence of the accused 


accused's proof. 
Marshal; Darvin, U. S. ex rel. v. Same, 


HABEAS CORPUS—Removal to other Federal district—Questions considered by 


| A person who was arrested in one Federal judicial district under an indictment 
returned in another district, and who w 
| district in proceedings before a commisisoner, was not entitled, in habeas corpus 

proceedings in a district court, to a review by such court of all of the evidence‘on 
which the commisisoner had based his determination as to the existence of probable 
cause, but was entitled merely to an examination by the court as to whether the 
commissioner had accorded him full opportunity to present his case and had con- 
sidered his proof, and was not entitled to relief in such habeas corpus proceedings 
if not unduly hampered by the commissioner in the production of his evidence and 


as remanded for removal to such other 


if the evidence so produced was considered by the commissioner. 


Scharlon, U. S. ex rel. v. Pulver, U. S. 
C0. 4.2 


Marshal; Darvin, U. S. ex rel. v. Same, 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—Premises and use thereof—Injuries to tenant—Duty 
of apartment house holder to remove snow and ice from the common passageway— 


The owner and operator of an apartm 


ent house in the State of Oregon is re- 


quired to exercise reasonable diligence to remove snow and ice from a common 
passageway for the protection of his tenants a. u cs: aailure to so do is liable for 


injuries sustained by a tenant by reason 


thereof, although he has not agreed as a 


part of his contracts with the tenants to remove the snow and ice, since in such 


State a landlord's obligation to protect t 


enants from injury is not limited to the 


duty of making repairs of structural defects of which he has notice. 
Massor v. Yates et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1808, Oct. 13, 1931. 


purchase of real estate—Administrative a 
| of ordinance— 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Ordinances—Referendum—Ordinance authorizing 


s distinguished from legislative character 


An ordinance of an Oregon city authorizing the Commissioner of Public Works 


to purchase certain real property for the 

the mayor and the auditor to draw and 

upon the conveyance of a good title, wa 

ordinance was not municipal legislation, b 
| chase of a piece of real estate. 


city for a crematory site, and authorizing 
deliver warrants for the purchase price, 
S not subject to a referendum, since the 
ut was an administrative act for the pur- 


Monahan v, Funk; Oreg. Sup, Ct., No. 1805, Oct. 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


BUILDING 


Full Text in This Issue 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS—Dissolution—Jurisdiction of court to 


appoint receiver—Exclusiveness of statutory procedure— 


An Ohio Court of Common Pleas, alth 
ceivers, did not have jurisdiction of an 
for, and for the dissolution of, an Ohio 
stance of a depositor or a sharehouder 
Building and Loan Associations of such 


ough empowered generally to appoint re- 
action for the appointment of a receiver 
building and loan association at the in- 
at a time when the Superintendent of 
State was making a full investigation of 


the affairs of the association for the purpose of ascertaining its true condition and 


determining whether the Attorney General should institute proceedings for its 


dissolution under statutes of such State prescribing the procedure for the dissolu- 


officers were derelict in the performance 
| the statutory procedure for the dissolutio 
man, Atty. Gen., State ex rel. v. Court of 
(Ohio Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2032, Nov 


GAIN OR LOSS—Realization of gain or 
which exceeded market value when distr 


2032, Nov. 6, 1931, 


tion of building and loan associations, in the absence of an allegation that such 


of their duties under such statutes, since 
n of such associations is exclusive.—Bett- 
Common Pleas of Franklin County et al. 
7, 6, 1931. 


Bedssal Taxation 


loss—Dividend paid in securities, cost of 
ibuted— 


Where the market value of stock owned by the taxpaying corporation was less 
than its cost, the distribution of such stock in kind did not result in a deductible 
loss.—First Savings Bank of Ogden v. Burnet. 


(D. C. Ct. App.).—6 U. S. Daily, 


out of | 


erty of that company and a trust declared 
in favor of the creditors of the National 
on all the available property of the Co- 
lumbian. She also sought therein the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for each of said 
companies. 


The relator in the action now before us, 
after setting out in his petition in this 
| cause the ‘essential averments of the pe- 
tition in the action pending in the Court 
of Common Pleas substantially as above 
stated, alleged that the sole purpose and 
intent of the plaintiff and her counsel in 
| filing said petition and motion for the 
appointment of a receiver were to procure 
the liquidation of the business, property 
and affairs of the Columbian Building 
& Loan Company by securing the ap- 


| 


pointment of a receiver for said company | 


by the consideration, order and decree 
of said Common Pleas Court. 


Relator further alleged that for some 
time prior to the institution of that suit 
the Superintendent of Building and Loan 
Associations of Ohio, through his duly 
appointed and qualified examiners, was 
fully investigating the affairs of the Co- 
lumbian Building & Loan Company for 
the purpose of ascertaining its true con- 
dition and determining the course to be 
pursued by him under the law, and that 
|he is still engaged in an examination of 
the business, property and affairs of said 
company and directs attention to the 
jfact that in the case pending in the 
Court of Common Pleas there is no 
|charge of any failure or dereliction of 
duty of the Superintendent of Building 
and Loan Associations or any 
present or prospective of that officer: or 
the Attorney General to perform 
duty required of them by law. 

The answer of the respondent admits 
the essential and material facts stated 
in the petition and then avers that the 


| Superintendent of Building and Loan As- | 


sociations of the State had been made a 
| party in said action in the Court of Com- 
}mon Pleas at his own; instance and that 
continuances of said cause have been 
| granted upon his application. He denies 
|that the appointment of a receiver in 
said case will, as a matter of law, in 
effect inevitably operate as a dissolution 
of said company. The other averments 
| Of the answer are mere assertions of the 
jurisdiction and authority of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the premises. 

The relator filed a general demurrer 
| to responttent’s answer. 


Jurisdiction of Court 
Of Common Pleas Discussed 


| Marrutas, J—The relator challenges the 

jurisdiction of the Court of Common Pleas 
to hear the issue or matter with respect 
to the appointment of a receiver for the 
| Columbian Building and Loan Company in 
| the case now pending in that court. He 
does not seek to restrain or limit the hear- 
|}ing and determination of any other issue 
presented in that case. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Com- 
{mon Pleas is prescribed by statute, and 
jit is conceded that court has ,gauthority 
|Senerally in the matter of appointment 


| of receivers, but it is contended that such | 


| power is limited by statutes providing for 
the control and regulation of building 
and loans associations and that the pro- 
posed action of the Common Pleas Caurt, 
| Which is here challenged, is not within 
but is in excess of its authorized power 
and jurisdiction; and that is the sole ques- 
tion presented oy the pleadings for our 
consideration and decision in this case. 


We are not so much concerned in the 
object and purpose of those who _ insti- 
gated or instituted the action asking the 
appointment of a receiver for the Colum- 
bian Building & Loan Company as we 
jare in wnat seems to be not only the 


| probable but the necessary and certain re- | 


sult of that proceeding. If the allegations 
|of the petition in that case are true, that 
proceeding is in fact one for the disso- 
|lution of the building and loan company 
| under a receiver appointed py that court 
upon the application of a depositor. It 
s predicated upon the express and definite 
assertion of the insolvency of the build- 
ing and loan company. True, in this in- 
| stance the applicant claims as a depositor 
in a building and loan company whose as- 
sets she alleges are now improperly in the 
possession and under the control of an- 
other building and loan company, and she 
seeks to recover same from the latter 
company, but we regard the principle in-+ 
{volved with reference to the issue now 
presented to be the same as though the 
| plaintiff in that case were a depositor 
of the Columbian Building and Loan Com- 


|pany, and as such seeking the appoint- | 


ment of a receiver 
that company. 

| The report of the Superintendent of 
Building and Loan Associations of Ohio 
for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1930, 
| shows that 791 associations filed annual 
reports, a compilation of which discloses 
| total assets of $1,246,864,413, of which 
loans on mortgage security constitute 
$1,108,681,799. These reports also show 
the total number of stockholders to be 
1,815,005; the number of borrowers 419,846, 
and the number of depositors 142,017, 


and a dissolution of 


Statutes Governing 


Building Associations 


It would be unfortunate if any single 
dissatisfied or offended depositor or 
| Shareholder of one of these institutions 
could institute extended and expensive 
litigation for its dissolution to the great 
detriment of the many identified with 
| such association whose interests and in- 
cidentally those of the general public 
would be thus seriously jeopardized. Their 
success or failure affects the stability of 
business and financial prtereme of the 
entire community and it became neces- 
sary that they be strictly supervised and 
| controlled for the protection of depositors 
and the welfare of the public. The inti- 
mate relation of building and loan asso- 


Levy on Omitted Property 
Must Comply With Law 


Pierre, S. Dak., Nov. 5. 

Where a county auditor failed to fol- 
low the statutory procedure 
omitted property upon the tax roll after 


|it had, been returned by the assessor, the | 


assessment is void, the South Dakota 
Supreme Court has ruled in a case en- 
titled Walsh v. Glessner. 

“The language of the statute is man- 
datory, and the statute being the sole 
source of the power, substantially com- 
plete compliance therewith is necessary 
to a valid exercise thereof,” the opinion 
declared. 

“It is not material,” the court said, 
“that the appellant in this case, who did 
not appear but elects to stand upon the 
statute, is perhaps no worse off in any 
respect than he would have been had the 
statute been properly followed.” 


Ralph J. Capone Seeks 
Rehearing of Tax Case 


Petition for rehearing was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 


Noy. 5, in the case entitled Ralph J. Ca-| 


pone v. United States of America, No. 479. 
The petition for review of a conviction 
under Federal revenue law was denied by 
‘the Court on Nov. 2, 


refusal | 


any | 


in placing | 


|ciations to the welfare of the public has 
| heretofore been quite generally recognized 
but never has it been so clearly demon- | 
|strated as it has within the past few | 
months. 


Recognizing the character of such in-! 
stitutions, and the purpose they seek to} 
serve the Legislature of this State has | 
lenacted statutes governing, controlling | 
and regulating them, and in_ language | 
| that can not be misunderstood has wisely | 
|made provision for their supervision at | 
all times and under all circumstances and | 
conditions including those disclosed by 
| the conceded facts before us in this case. 
These statutes have created the office of 
| Superinetndent of Building and Loan As- 
| sociations with broad powers and duties, 
making provision for deputies, assistants, 
clerks and examiners to assist in the 
performance of such duties. Specific re- 
uirement is made as to the \filing of 
etailed reports annually of the business | 
transacted and the condition of its affairs 
and also an examination of each of such 
{associations at least once a year by the 
superintendent or an examiner designated | 
by him. 

Full power of regulation, supervision | 
and control is conferred upon the Super- 
intendent of Building and Loan Associa- 
| tions by these provisions for the evident | 
purpose of protecting and safeguarding 
the interests of all who may be concerned 
therein. Among these provisions are the 
following: 

Section 686, General Code. 
amination, the inspector of building and 
loan associations finds any domestic asso- 
ciation conducting its business in whole 
or in part contrary to law. or failing to 
comply therewith, he shall notify the board | 
of directors of such association of such | 
fact in writing. If, after 30 days, such | 
illegal practices or failure continues, he | 
shall communicate the facts to the attor- | 
ney general, who shall cause proceedings | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


If upon ex- 


to be instituted mn the proper court to re- 
voke the charter of Such association. 

Section 687, General Cade. If, upon ex- 
amination, the inspector of building and 
loan associations finds that the affairs of 
a domestic building and loan association 
are in an unsound condition, and that the 
nterests of the public demand its dissolu- | 
tion and the winding up of its business, he | 
shall so report to the attorney general, who 
shall institute the proper proceedings for 
that purpose. r 


|Methods for Dissolution 
| Are Provided by Law 


We cannot disregard the clear and man- | 
ifest purpose of the legislative branch of | 
the Government to fully protect and safe- | 
guard the interests of depositors and 
‘others in these quasi-public institutions. | 
Confidtnce is essential to their stability | 
and maintenance and that has been en- | 
couraged and promoted by supervision and 
control under State authority. Insolvency | 
of a building and loan association results 
|necessarily in its dissolution and liquida- 
tion. This proposition is supported by uni- 
|form and undivided authority. The Leg- 
islature has by _ statute bah the 
method for the dissolution of building and 
loan associations. | 


At the time of the institution of the ac- 
tion in the Common Pleas Court and for | 
many days prior thereto the Superintend- 
ent of Building and Loan Associations of 
Ohio in person and by and through a 
|number of duly appointed and qualified 
examiners had been asking an examina- 
|tion of the business, property, assets and 
jaffairs of the Columbian Building and} 
|Loan Company pursuant to the authority 
| vested in him by law for the purpose of 
| determining Whether or not said company 
was conducting its business in accordance | 
with law, and whether its affairs were in 
a sound or unsound condition and for 
| the further purpose of ascertaining | 
whether the interests of the public re-| 
|quired the dissolution and liquidation of 
such company, and said Superintendent 
,and examiners under his direction are con- 
| tinuing their examination of the pusiness, 
property and affairs of that company for 
| the purposes stated. 


Few Decisions Held 
Directly Applicable 


These facts are uncontroverted and 
there being no charge of failure, neglect 
or delay of the Superintendent of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations or of the At- 
torney General in’ the performance of 
| their duties prescribed by law, the pre- | 
sumption of course obtains that they have 
been and will continue to be diligent in 
the performance of all the duties and 
faithful in meeting all the responsibilities 
of their respective offices relative tc the | 
affairs of said company. 

The statutes to which attention has 
been directed provide the _ specific and 
| adequate remedy which serves to protect, 
conserve and secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of the assets of such company 
to those entitled thereto. The adequacy 
|Of the remedy provided to protect and 
preserve the interests of all concernéd 
argues convincingly for its exclusiveness. 
The application of familiar rules of stat- 
}utory construction warrants the conclu- |} 
sion that the special provisions of section 
| 687, General Code, constitute an excep- 
tion to the general statutory provisions 
relating to receiverships. We are of the 
cpinion that by these provisions the Leg- 
islature has provided not only an ex- 
clusive method for the supervision and | 
control of the affairs of building and 
loan associations but also an exfiusive 
method of procedure for the dissolution 
of such associations and the liquidation 
of their assets and has thereby limited 
the jurisdiction of the Common Pleas 
Court. 

Numerous reported decisions have been 
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W. T. Waggoner, Ella Waggoner. 


|those who are financially 


jing to law. 


| limit. 


|son, would greatly 


AvTHortzen STate: 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 5 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. Docket Nos. 
21205, 21206, 21817. 
1. Special assessment denied. 


2. Where income is reported on a 
completed-contract basis, no part of a 
lump-sum payment on a certain con- 
tract should have been reported before 
the completion of the contract as 
daniages on a previous unfulfilled con- 
tract with the same customer. 

3. Income was derived in 1919 from 
a Government contract or contracts 
made between April 6, 1917, and Nov. 
11, 1918. 
reston County Coke Company. 
No. 33066. 

1. The petitioner and the Greer 
Steel Company were affiliated during 
the year 1920. 

2. The value of petitioner's coal 
lands at March 1, 1913, determined for 
ae a purposes. 

. The deductibility of the cost of 
certain items of coal mine and plant 
equipment purchased in 1920 and 
charged to expense account of that 
year determined. ‘ 

4. Invested capital for 1920 adjusted 
with respect to an amount of $15,- 
386.43 representing the cost to the pe- 
titioner of certain surface lands. 

5. The cost to the petitioner at Dec. 
31, 1919, of certain coal lands deter- 
mined for invested capital purposes. 

6. The inclusion in invested capital 
for 1920 of certain items of mine and 
plant equipment purchased in prior 
years and charged to expense account 
in those years denied in the absence 
of evidence as to the character of the 
separate items and the purposes for 
which they were used. 

7. In the absence of evidence war- 
ranting the restoration to capital ac- 
count of the items of mine and plant 
equipment purchased in prior years 
and charged to expense account, no 
deductions for depletion thereof may 
be had in 1920. ; 

8. Special assessment denied. 


P Docket 


Docket 
Nos. 33516, 33517. 

The cash consideration received in 
1922 for certain oil and gas leases 
which, under the .laws of the State 
of Texas, conveyed a vested fee title 
in the oil and gas in place is taxable 
as capital gains under the provisions 
of section 206 of the Revenue Act of 
1921. Ferguson v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 43 Fed. (2d) 573. 


cited touching the question involved in 
this case but because of the difference 
in the provisions of the various statutes 
upon wnich they are based few of them 
are directly applicable. in the main those 
which are at all applicable fully support 
and sustain the conclusions above indi- 
cated. Union Savings and Investment Co. 
v. District Court, 44 Utah, 397; Koch et 
al. v. Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co., et al., 
181 S. W. 44; Huntington Co. Loan & 
Savings Assn. v. Fulk, 158 Indiana, 113; 
Farmers Deposit Bank vy. State ex rel. 
Symons, State Bank Com., 201 Indiana, 
117; Gartnell et al. v. Commercial Bank 
& ‘Trust Co., et al., 152 Ky., 798; Grimes 
et al. v. Central Lire Ins. Co., 172 Ky. 18; 
Abbott v. Morris, 101 W. Va., 12/; Ulmer 
v. Falmouth Loan & Building Assn., 93 
Me., 302; Craughwell et al. v. Mousman 
River ‘Trust Co., 113 Me., 531; State ex 
rel Meyer-Kiser Bank v. Superior Court 
Marion County, 177 N. E. 322; State ex 
rel. Dade County Security Company et al. 
v. Barnes et al. 128 So. Rep. 860; Hill v. 
Webb, 260 Pac. 450; Stone v. Schiller B. 
& L. Assn., 302 Pa. St. 544; North v. Union 
Sav. & L. Assn., 59 Oreg. 483. The lan- 
guage of the court in Ulmer v. Falmouth 
Loan & Building Association, supra, which 
is reiterated in the Craughwell case, supra, 
is so pertinent that it is here set forth: 

“The foregoing summary of statute pro- 
visions makes it apparent that the Legis- 
lature has intended to throw around in- 
stitutions of this chartcter all possible 
safeguards for the protection, not only of 
interested in 
them, but of the public itself; and it is 
made the duty of the bank examiner to 
see that the safeguards established by 
law are maintained, and that the asso- 
ciations conduct their business accord- 
For failure in either respect, 
he may apply to the court for the proper 
remedy. 

“The statute points out the conditions 
under which the intervening of the court 
may be obtained, and the officer by whom 
the machinery of litilgation may be set 
in motion. It suggests no other way. And 
it is the opinion of the court that it was 
the intention of the Legislature, as ex- 
pressed in the sttaute, that the power of 
invoking the interference of the court 
should be vested in the bank examiner 
alone, and that he only may pray for 
an injunction and a receiver. It is to be 
observed that these institutions possess 
a public character, and it is for the in- 
terest of the public, not only that they 
shall be subjected to judicial investiga- 
tion when they ought to be, but also 
that they shall not be so subjected when 


| they ought not to be. 


Decision in Similar 
Case Is Quoted 


“Unusual means are_ placed in the 
hands of the bank examiner to ascertain 
their condition, and it can not be pre- 
sumed that he will fail to act in a proper 
case. If one shareholder may maintain 
a bill, so may every other. There is no 
To subject loan and building as- 
sociations to vexatious, harassing and ex- 
pensive litigation caused by the suits of 
possibly multitudinous shareholders who 
may be dissatisfied, with or without rea- 
; impair their useful- 
ness, if not imperil their existence.” 

The situation presented by the case be- 
fore us is quite similar to that before 
the court in the Union Savings &° In- 


| vestment Company case, supra, and that 


court in announcing a similar conclusion 
made the following statement which is 
clearly applicable here: pee 

“The question we must decide is whether 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1033681. (See 1044031.) 

1044031, J. H. Drager, Method of causing 
artificial respiration, 1049346, 1136517, same, 
Artificial breathing apparatus, 1214941, Mor- 
ris & Luchs, Resuscitating device, 1085674 
A. B. Drager, Battery for absorbing carbonic 
acid as used in breathing apparatus, 1005816 
same, Portable breathing apparatus, 1033681, 
same, Universal coupling, D. C., S. D._N. Y.., 
Doc. E 24/167, T. W. Miller v. The Drager 
Oxygen Apparatus Co., et al. Dismissed 
Sept. 12, 1931. 

1049346, 1085674. (See 1044031.) 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed July 29, 
1931. D. C., S. D. Calif., C. Div.. Doc. E 
U-76-H, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 
Inc., v. T. E. Sargent (Neon Electric Sign 
Co.) Doc. E U-77-H, Claude Neon Electri- 
cal Products, Inc., v. F. K. Humphreys, et al. 
(Neon Glo Lite Co.) Doc. E U-78-H, Claude 
Neon Electrical Products, Inc., v. Technical 
Neon Laboratories, Ltd. et al. Doc. E 
U-79-H, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 
Inc., v. Western Neon Light Co., et al. Doc 
E U-80-H, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 
Inc., v. R. F. Powell, et al. (Neon Sign Co.) 
Doc. E U-81-H, Claude Neon Electrical 
Products, Inc., v. L. A. Galt (Galt Neon 
Light Co.) Doc. E U-82-H, Claude Neon 
Electrical Products, Inc,, v. Wilshire Sign Co. 

1136517, 1214941. (See 1044031.) 

1206044, D. G. Smart, Rope clamp. filed 
Sept. 12. 1931, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), 
Doc. 9597, J. R. Kearney Corp. v. W. N. 
Matthews Corp e 

1223180, C. F. Kettering 
filed Sept. 15, 1931, D. C., 
E 62/39, Delco-Remy Corp. 
Manufacturers, Inc 

1230865, R. P. Clark, Cover for fruit, D. C., 
WwW. D. N. ¥., Doc. 1. BR. P. Clark v. F. A. 
Read, Inc., et al. Dismissed Sept. 10, 1931. 
| 1265918, W. O. Kennington, Circuit 
| breaker and distributer unit, 1272056, C. F. 

Kettering, Ignition system, 1286803, H. G. 


1005816, 


Ignition system, 
D. N. ¥.. Boo 
v. Automotive 


Ss. 


Schwarze, Hydrocarbon motor, 1354888, O. F. 
Conklin, Ignition apparatus, 1556901. C. E. 
Berkdoll, Ignition device, 1557207, 1593339, F 
C. Kroeger, same, 1687040. W. D. Schrope 
same. 1766908, C. H. Kindl. Ignition timer, 
filed Sept. 15, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc 
E 62/37, Delco-Remy Corp. v. Automotive 
Manufacturers, Inc 

( 1272056. (See 1265918.) 

1278985. H. D. Morton, Portable electric 
arc welding apparatus. 1648560, same. Elec- 
tric arc welding, 1648562, same, Electric arc 
welding control method and means, D. C 
Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2948, Automatic Arc 
Welding Co. v. A. O. Smith Corp. Dismissed 
Sept. 14. 1931. 

1286803. (See 1265918.) 

1351714, A. E. Berdon, et al., Distributer- 
head for ignition device, 1372065, O. F. Conk- 
lin, Distributer device for ignition appa- 
ratus, filed Sept. 15, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 62/38, Delco-Remy Corp. Auto- 
motive Manufacturers, Inc. ~ 

1354888, 1556901, 1557207, 
1265918.) 

1372065. 


Vv. 


1593339. (See 
(See 1351714.) 

1598827, F. C. Kroeger, Engine strating ape 
paratus, 1601146. J. B. Replogle, Switch, 
1693998. W. A. Chryst, Electric switch, filed 
Sept. 15. 1931. D. C.. 8S. D Y.. Doc. E 
62/40, Delco-Remy Corp. Automotive 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

1601146. (See 1598827.) 

1648560, 1648562. (See 1278985.) ’ 

1669918, H. Streeter, Evaporating unit for 
refrigerating system, Re. 18182, M. F. Booth, 
Cooling unit for refrigerating system, filed 
Sept. 14. 1931, D. C., D. Mich., S. Div., 
Doc. 4967, Mullins Mfg. Corp. v. Grier-Suth- 
erland Co 

1687040, 1766908. (See 1265918.) 

1593998. (See 1598827.) 

Re. 14129, C. F. Lefener, Liquid pistol. D 
c., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/115, Daisy Mfg. Co 
v. W. Shaland. Consent decree for injunc- 
tion (Sept. 12, 1931). 

Re. 18182. (See 1669918.) 


Vv. 


| 
| 
| 
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Loss Deduction 
Is Determined in 
Porto Rico Tax 


Right to Deduct Prior Losses 
From Taxable Income in 
That Jurisdiction Is Sus- 
tained 


By Mariano H. Ramirez, 
Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commerce 


The right to deduct prior losses from 
taxable income has been sustained in 
Porto Rico under the income tax law in 
force in that juyésdiction. The running 
of the statute of limitations of five years 
upon the right to collect income tax is 
also considered by the Supreme Court in 
a@ recent case. 


In the case of Guerra v. Gallardo, 42 
Decisiones de Puerto Rico, 500, the plain- 
tiff showed that he suffered losses dur- 
ing the years 1921 and 1922 but earned 
a profit during 1923 in his sugar business. 
In his income tax declartions he set off 
his profit in 1923 against the losses suf- 
fered during the previous years. The 
Treasurer of Porto Rico nevertheles 
charged him income tax upon the 192% 
profit, which was paid under protest and 
an _ action filed to recover it. 

The court held that under Law No. 43 
of 1921 ‘see 1921 volume of laws at pag@ 
323) which governs the case the Treas- 
urer had properly collected the tax, but 
under Law No. 74 of 1925, which is the 
income tax law now in effect in Porto 
Rico (‘subdivision 8 of section 9) such 
deductions are allowed. Prescription on 
Income Tax Collection. 

In the case of Soto Grag v. Domenech, 
42 Decisions de puerto Rico, 524,’the plain- 
tiff had paid a tax upon a declared income 
of $11,436.52 for 1918. In 1926 the Treas- 
urer of Porto Rico estimated the 1918 in- 
come at $12,297.42 and demanded payment 
of the tax upon the difference which was 
paid under protest and suit to recover it 
filed in due course. 

The plaintiff alleged that the 5-year 
prescriptive period had run ainst the 
Treasurer and consequently collection of 
the tax upon the difference could not be 
demanded. The Treasurer, in turn, re- 
plied that the declarations filed by plain- 
tiff in 1919 and 1920 were incorrect and 
consequently false and collection, there- 
fore, could be made at any time. 

The court rendered judgment on the 
pleadings in favor of plaintiff, finding that 
the answer failed to allege fraud or falsity 
with intent to evade payment of the tax 
in accordance with section 61 of Law No. 
74 of 1921. The Supreme Court sustained 
the decision of the lower court, although 
not on substantially the same grounds, 
since it considered the law of 1919 in ef- 
ion at the time the declarations were 

ed. 


ane 


every dissatisfied shareholder may go into 
a court at any time and ask that court 
to wind up the affairs of a building and 
loan association so that he may at once, 
or as soon as the business affairs of the 
association can be wound up, obtain the 
withdrawal value of his shares, and in 
so doing arrest and frustrate the entire 
scheme and purpose of the association 
and, as we have seen, dissolve all of the 
existing contractual relations between the 
association and its members except for 
the purpose of liquidation, without giving 
the association the opportunity contem- 
plated by the statute to correct any evils 
or wrongs that may exist in managing its 
affairs. 

“If this may be done. then any share- 
holder may jeopardize the welfare of the 
association and its members at any time 
and without adequate cause. We cannot 
escape the responsibility of determining 
the meaning of the statute, and whether 
it is intended to protect the rights of all 
such associations and their members 
rather than, without complying with the 
statute, to vindicate the alleged rights of 
a few members of but one association.” 

Likewise the Supreme Court of West 
Virginia in the case of Abbott, Commis- 
sioner of Banking v. Morris, Judge, supra, 
which was an original action for prohibi- 
tion in that court, spoke pointedly upo 
the proposition involved in the case be 
fore us as follows: 

“The method of winding up the affairs 
of the bank for the payment of debts and 
the collection of assets is full and com- 
plete and should be liberally construed 
so as to effect the purpose designed. The 
Commissioner of Banking is peculiarly 
fitted by training and experience to ef- 
fectuate the remedy thus prescribed for 
the benefit of all concerned. Before 
enactment of this law, the process of 
liquidation of insolvent banks through 
the instrumentalities of the courts had 
been extended over many years, engen- 
dering public complaint and criticism. 
An expeditious, inexpensive and efficient 
| method was needed, and the Legislature 
met the need, following the footsteps of 
other States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are of the opinion that the 
intent was to make the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner and the receiver appointed 
by him ‘in some decisions denominated 
a ‘statutory receiver’) exclusive and may 
not be“defeated or subverted by any party 
in interest by resort to the courts, unless 
he has refused to act or is acting in such 
a& way as to jeopardize the rights of the 
complainant. There is no claim of that 
character in this bill.” 


Court Held to Be Without 


Authority to Name Receiver 


It is contended that the Legislature 
in section 710-101, General Code, relat- 
ing to the supervision of banks and sec-, 
tion 9487, General Code, relating to the 
supervision of fraternal insurance com- 
panies having expressly made the pro- 
cedure therein prescribed as to those 
companies exclusive and not having 
embodied similar language in the stat- 
ute governing the procedure relative to 
building and loan associations clearly 
manifested the intent that the  pro- 
cedure prescribed as to building and 
loan associations should not be exclu- 
sive. This argument would be quite con- 
vincing—possibly controlling—if these 
various provisions had been incorporated 
in the same act and thus passed by the 
Legislature, and the argument would be 
persuasive if the building and loan stat- 
utes had been enacted subsequent, instead 
of prior, to the bank and insurance state 
utes containing the specific provisions re- 
ferred to. 

Our conclusion is that the Court of 
Common Pleas is without authority to ap- 
point a receiver in the case now pending 
in that court as proposed and contem- 
plated; that such action would be in ex- 
cess of the jurisdiction conferred upon 
that court, and the plaintiff has no ade- 
quate remedy at law. In response to the 
assertion that such courts have hereto- 
fore appointed receivers of building and 
loan associations in similar cases, both 
prior and subsequent to the enactment of 
section 687, General Code, it need only be 
said that it does not appear that the 
question of authority to so proceed has 
heretofore been raised or presented. 

What right would arise on behalf of a 
depositor or others in the event of failure 
of the Superintendent of Building and 
Loan Associations or the Attorney General 


| to promptly, fully and faithfully perform 


their duties with respect to such institue 
tions need not be discussed at this time, 
for no such question is presented in this 
case, 

It follows from the foregoing that the 
writ of prohibition should issue as prayed 
for. Writ allowed. 

JONES, Day and Rosinson, JJ., concur, 
MarsHALL, C. J., and ALLEN, J., dissent. 


The dissenting opinions of Judge 
Allen and Chief Justice Marshall will 
be published in the iseue of Nov, 7. 


, 





Colorado Freight 
Carriers Denied 
Rate Increase 


Public Utilities Commission 
Ruling Declares Higher 
Charges Would Drive 


Business to Trucks 


DENVER, COLO., Nov. 5. 


Holding that the railroads “can only 
suffer as a result of the increased rates” 
sought in a revision of intrastate class 
rates in western trunk line territory to 
the level of those prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
No. 17000, Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 2, the Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission has denied the application of the 
carriers in that State. 

The rates fixed by the Federal Com- 
mission are to become effective Dec. 3, 
1931, upon 45 days’ notice, it is stated 
in the Colorado Commission's order. 

The State Commission expresses its de- 
sire to cooperate with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but concludes that if 
the intrastate rates are increased the re- 
sult will be to drive additional business 
to motor trucks and that it is the duty 
of the Commission “to prevent their tak- 
ing any steps which will result in injury 
to them and in the end in injury to the 
public.” 

No Increase in Revenue 


“Considering the evidence in the light 
of our knowledge of the general trucking 
situation,” the Colorado Commission says, 
“we are of the opinion, and so find with 
the utmost assurance, that an increase in 
the class rates on traffic moving between 
and east of the common points in Colo- 
rado will not only fail to result in any 
increase in revenue for the carriers but 
will result in a diminution thereof. With 
the greater portion of the class-rate traf- 
fic now moving by trucks, we are confi- 
dent that as the spread in rates between 
the truck lines and the rail carriers in- 
creases, a large part of what business the 
rail carriers now have left will go to the 
trucks. 

“We say this with the assumption, which 
we believe we have a right to make, 
namely, that the mere fact that the rail 
carriers increase their rates will not mean 
that the truck lines should attempt or be 
permitted to increase theirs. Even if 
they should make a corresponding in- 
crease, the higher rates would tend to 
accentuate the value of and the saving 
and convenience resulting from store door 
pick-up and delivery service rendered by 
, the truck lines. 


No Relief Forthcoming 


“Whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be warranted under au- 
thority of section 13 of the Transportation 
Act ot 1920 in ordering the class rates in 
eastern Colorado to be placed on the 
Same level with those prescribed for in- 
terstate commerce is a question which, if 
raised, it will not be for this Commission 
to determine. However, in order to de- 
termine our own course, we have care- 
fully considered the question whether 
there are any facts warranting relief under 
said section. We have concluded if the 
facts are as we believe and find them to 
be trom the record before us and the one 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to say nothing of our familiarity with 
the truck situation in the State, that no 
relief can properly be granted. 

“It is fundamental that the mere fact 
that intrastate rates are on a lower basis 
than interstate rates does not mean that 
they cause ‘any undue or unreasonable ad- 
vantage, preference or prejudice as be- 
tween persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce on the one hand and interstate 
or foreign commerce on the other hand, 
or any undue, unreasonable or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign 
commerce. State of Florida et al. v. 
United States et al., 282 U. S. 194, 51 S. 
Ct. 119. 

“If the carriers should receive less reve- 
nue under the proposed rates than they 
now receive under the ones in effect they 
and their interstate commerce are certainly 
not discriminated against by the retention 


of the present rates, there being no show- | 


ine or contention they are not compensa- 
tory or do not afford some profit. The in- 
creasing of the rates instead of relieving 
the burden on interstate commerce would 
have the obvious effect of increasing that 
burden. * * * 

Situation in Colorado 


“While there is nothing in the record 
bearing on the situation, it is rather com- 
mon knowledge in the State of Colorado 
that railroad companies are seeking ways 
and means of getting back freight that 
has been lost, and of retaining freight 
business that remains to them. It is also 
common snoruiedre that the*fheans so far 
adopted and/6? being considered by them 
are not the increasing of intrastate rates, 
but the meeting’ of competition of the 
truck lines by making allowances to ship- 
pers and consignees designed to compen- 
sate for the pick-up and delivery service 
and by going into service comparable with 
that being rendered by independent truck 
lines. 

“These moves and considered plans by 
the rail carriers are wholly inconsistent 
with the idea of increasing the rates on 
straight railroad service. Moreover, when 
the situation is in such a state of flux, 
we deem it inadvisable to take a step that 
will have no other effect than to drive the 
business away from the carriers before 
they have found ways and means of hold- 
ing it.” 





Industrial Death Claims 
In Ohio Show Decrease 


CoLumsBus, OnIo, Nov. 5 

The report of the State Division of 
Safety and Hygiene for September shows 
109 death claims filed with the Industrial 
Commission that month. This is 10 less 
than for the previous month and 19 more 
than for September, 1930, according to 
the Superintendent of the Division, 
Thomas P. Kearns. 

The total number of claims filed during 
the month for fatal and nonfatal injuries 
and occupational diseases was 15,419. This 
is 285 less than the previous month and 
2,161 less than in September, 1930. 

Days lost in September were 893,691, or 
18,030 less than in August and 99,958 more 
than in September, 1930. 


Definition of C ols Rei 
Is Clarified in Alabama 


MontTGoMery, ALa., Nov. 5 

Where the same person owns four 
stores, a one-half interest in four other 
stores and a two-thirds interest in still 
another, the nine stores are a chain, and 
subject to the chain store license tax, the 
Alabama Attorney General's office has ad- 
vised the State Tax Commission. 

Where stores are operated under the 
Same general management, supervision or 
ownership, the tax is payable, the opin- 
ion says. “If the supervision or manage- 
ment or ownership is such as to give the 
party a real or material authority in the 
conduct of the business, it is a chain and 
subject to the license fees prescribed,” 
the ruling continued. 

“From reading the statute it is impos- 
Sible to lay down with definiteness what 
degree of management, supervision, or 
ownership determines whether the stores 
are a qhain or individual units, but I 
should say that where any of the factors 
pointed out by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of State Board 
of Tax Commissioners of Indian v. Jack- 
son, 51 Supreme Court Reporter, page 540, 
are present they should be considered. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


‘Rail Purchases 


Of Coal Studied 





Investigation of Fuel Bought 
By 23 Lines in South Last 
Year Is Begun 
ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 5.—An investigation 


of coal purchases in 1936 py 23 railroads 
operating in the South is being held here 


oy Examiner Charles W. Bezry, of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 

W. H. Luckey, of Washington, Assistant 
General Auditor of the Southern Railway 
System and the Mobile & Ohio, submitted 
an exhibit showing the coal purchases and 
average prices of various lines, as follows: 
Southern Railroad Company, 3,438,838, at 
$1.69; New Orleans & Northeastern, 101,- 
594, at $1.94; Alabama Great Southern 
192,724, at $1.84; Northern Alabama 32,801, 
at $1,78; Georgia, Southern & Florida 
108,532, at $1.75; Texas & New Orleans 
Terminal Company 27,762, at $1.76; Mo- 
bile & Ohio, 414,407, at $1.97. Prices, he 
said, were governed to some extent by 
whether the mines were -on the road's 
route. 


Production Data’ 
For Oklahoma Oil 
Stated by Commission 


Daily Output te Noveniber 
And December to Reach 
Allowable Limit Fixed in 
Compact of States 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 5. 
Allowable oil production for Oklahoma 
fields during this montn and December 
will be 546,000 barrels daily, the amount 
specified in the oil States compact, which 
apportioned to Texas daily production of 
902,000, barrels and Kansas daily averages 
of 110,000 barrels, according to a new order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
Of the new allowables, the Oklahoma 
City field is to get a daily share of 180,000 
barrels and the Greater Seminole region ; 
155,000 barrels. The Greater Seminole al- 
lowable will be 50 per cent of potential. 
The Oklahoma City potential will be 5.4 
per cent for all wells even with produc- 
tion. Underproduced wells will be al- 
lowed another one-half of 1 per cent daily 
to make underproduction up during the 


next two months. 
Oklahoma City Production 


Production from the Oklahoma City 
field from wells even with production 
then is estimated at 162,000 barrels daily, 
with an additional 18,000 supplied from 
underproduced wells. If 50 per cent al-} 
lowable for the Seminole wells does not 
produce 155,000 barrels, the balance will 
, be allotted the Okahoma City field, accord- 


ing to the order. 


Taking of potentials in the Greater 
Seminole and Oklahoma Citv fields will 
begin Nov. 5. In the Oklahoma City field 
all wells that have not had new potentials 
taken since Oct. 10 will not be allowed to 


produce until new potentials are taken. 


The Corporation Commission directed 
daily allowables for each well. That is, 
each well will not be allowed to over- | 
produce oil in any one day and must 
prorate its monthly allowable throughout 
the month instead of taking all the al- 
lowable the first few days of the month. 

This method of production will stabilize 
pipe line and refinery runs, gas flow to 
gasoline plants and enable the umpire 
and militarv director to keep better con- 
trol of allowable productions, the Com- 


mission said in its order 
Proration Limit Fixed 


There will be no proration for oil wells 
with daily production of less than 20 bar- 
rels. Scattered oil pools such as Chand- 
ler, Tatums and Wewoka Townsite are 
given specific allowances for the field, 
ranging from 3,000 barrels daily for the 


first named to 6,000 daily for the last two 


filitary control of the oil fields will 
continue in effect, it was stated. Cicero 
I Murray, in charge, announced that the 
Corporation Commission orders will be 
incorporated completely in a military or- 
der. Since no city field umpire has been 
appointed by the Commission to replace 
Otto Bradford, resigned, the Commission 


named W.N. Stokes, C. O. Rison and B 


G. Patton, oi] operators, to handle affairs 


of the umpire's office 


Ray Collins, State Umpire, will direct 


the taking of potentials of wells in the 
Greater Seminole region. 


Oil Pipeline Operation 


By Producers Is Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


The Empire Pipe Line Compay, with a 
capital stock of $1,500,000 and reported as- 
sets of less than $100,000, declared divi- 
dends last vear of $2,100,000, which is 140 
per cent on their stock and almost 25 
times what they reported as their cur- 
rent assets. The Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany reported assets of about $9,000,000 
and declared dividends during 1930 of $20.- 
000,000. That is 40 per cent on their capi- 
tal stock and more than 20 per cent on 


their assets. 


“The Magnolia Pipe Line Company paid 
dividends of 46 per cent on capital stock; 
the Arkana Transit Corporation, 220 per 
cent; the Texas-Empire of Illinois, 135 per 
cent: and the Gulf Pine Line of Oklahoma 
struggled through the hard year of 4930 
with dividends of 400 per cent on its cap- 
ital stock. A giant company engaged not 
only in production and marketing of oil 
and oil preducts, but also in transporting 
its own oil and that of its competitors, can 
produce the oil even at a loss as long as it 
can make such unconscionable profits on 


its transportation business, 


‘And what chance has the independent 
producer, with no pip: line ownership, 
against that sort of combination? As com- 
mon carriers, the pipe lines are given the 
right of eminent domain, and other such 
public privileges. They should be limited 
solely to the transportation business, and 
as common carriers should be strictly regu- 


lated in the public interest.” 


ee in North Cesaline 





Tests for Agents Decline| 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 5., 

The results of the last examination 
taken by applicants for licenses as insur- 
ance agents showed an improvement in 
the percentage passing as compared with 
previous examinations, the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Dan C. Boney, has 
ed. Thirty-two of 43 appli- 
cants were successful. Previously the per- 
centage of failures ranged from 33 to 


Just annour 





50 per cent. he said. 


housing and distributing from a single 
warehouse, capital, pricing in sales policy 
different from that of individual stores. 
greater turnover, constant analysis of 
nified advertising, standard 
forms of display, concentration of man- 
agement in the special lines of goods 
handled, special accounting methods, and 
standardization of store management, 
sales policv. and goods sold. These con- 
stitute criteria to be considered along 
with the words used in the statute, to- 
wit, management, supervision and own- 
ership in determining whether a number 
of stores constitute a chain or are to be 





turnover, 


These factors are: Quantity buying, ware- | considered as individual units.” 








FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1931— 








TOTAL of 41 building contracts have been let during September and October + 
with a total value in excess of $48,000,000, President Hoover has just announced 

in making public a statement on progress of the Federal building program. i 
Hoover’s statement briefly summarizing the progress of the program was 
printed in full text in the issue of Nov. 
have been completed. 


Since the Sept. 1 report, 16 buildings 
There are a total of 817 projects so far specifically au- 
thorized. There are 270 buildings in construction at the first of November at an 
Tabulations made public at the White House Nov. 


(total specific authorization to 


estimated cost of $229,772,000. 
4 showing the status of the $700,000,000 program 
date $496,584,192) follow in full text: 


Completed 131 buildings, 
Under contract either in whole or in part, 
Sites purchased in the District of Columbia 
| Bids in, on market, or in the specification stage, 64 projects, total limit 
| Drawing stage: 
Supervising architect, 
Private architects, 139 projects, 
ready for drawings, 3 " 
title not yet vested, 69 projects, 
examined and awaiting selection, 


$41,934,569.04 
229,772,700.00 
26,810,727.00 
19,970,500.00 


270 projects, total limit ..... 


15,030,900.00 


101 projects, 
126,917,023.22 


Land owned, 
Sites selected, 
Sies advertised for, 


23,371,000.00 


28 projects, total 


Held for amended legislation or for other reasons, 12 projects, total limit 
Available for purchase of sites in the District of Columbia 


Total specific authorization $496, 584, 192.26 


Ind., $1,150,000; Fort Worth, Tex., $1.445.- 
000; Framingham, } 


s., $170,000; Fred- 
a., $95,000; Freeport, 7 


been completed 


Galveston, Tex., M. H., $740,000; George- 


Battle Creek, Mich., 
: .. $75,000; Georgetown, Tex., $80,- 


: Birmingham, Ala., $425,000; Bogalusa, 
.a., $130,000; Boise, Idaho, $440,000; Bos- 
. as., 1. Be J Buena Vista, 
a., $70,000; Canton, Ga., $55,000; * 
lottesville, Va., 

Chicago, IIl., 


| River, Wyo., $75,000; Greenville, Ala., $75,- 
000; Greenwood, Miss., 000. 

’ , $75,000; Hamilton, Ohio, 
Ky., $110,000; Harrods- 
“Hartford, Conn., $2,- 


., $250,000; Helena, Mont., K 
$70,000; Hobart, Okla., $90,- 
. N. J., $250,000; Hoquiam, 
. $141,750; Houston, Tex., 5 
Huntingdon, : 
Tex., $75,000 


M. H.. $200,000; Conway, | $410,000; Harlan, 
Corsicana, Tex., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 
Chicago, ‘Ind., $185,000; 


$100,000; E. 
*Ebensburg, Pa., 
$15,000; Elizabeth, N. J., $175,- 
000; Elmira, N. Y., $265,000. 

Fairfield, Iowa, $110,000; 


Highland, Il., 


am N. Dak., 


Hammond, Ind., $155,000; 
over, N. H., $100,000; 
$75,000; Haverhill, 


Jackson, Ohio, $100,000; 
Fla., P. P. B., $575,000. 


, », a *Jacksonville, 
. $250,000; Hono- 
. H., $400,000. 

. Lakeland, Fla., $90,- 


. N. C., $75,000; 
. Ohio, $475,000; McMinnville, Tenn., 


Kansas City, Mo., $4,500.000; Key West, 
Fla., M. H., $25,000; Key West, 
. Tenn., $215 000; Kis- 
Kittanning, Pa., 


Oreg., $255,000: 


ciusko, Miss., 


$145,000; Klamath Fails, 
,000. 


$325,000: Mitchell, S. Dak., $70,000; 


. Idaho, $110,000; Newark, Del., $320,000; Lawrence, 
New Philadelphia, O., $100,000; ; i 
. $165,000; Linton, 
5 : i : Little Rock, Ark., $1,435,000; 
’.. $75,000; Ottawa, Ill., $75, : ) Y., $2,98¢ 
: Paris, Tex., $84,000; Phila- | 000; Lubbock, j : : 
. , N. C., $105,000; 


“Madison, Ga., 
$90,000; Manassé 


$55,000; Madisonville, Ky., 
. $60,000; ae 


Ohio, $40.000; . : 
$270,000; Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
; Spartanburg. S. C., $420,000; some 
“Stamford, Conn., 


H., $900,000: afl 
x... $80,000; Mendota, 


080,000; Milbank, S. ‘Dak., 
Millersburg, Ohio, 
$1,850,000; Mon- 


*Watsonville, 


$70,000; Milwaukee, Wis., 
roe, Ga., $60,000; Monte Vista, Colo., $115,- 
Montrose, Colo., f 
a.. $125,000: Mountain Grove, 


$80,000; Akron, Ohio, $565,000; 


’ “'N. J., $230,000; Branford, Conn., 
$65,400; Buffalo, Wyo., i 


. , $90,000; New Britain, 
250,000; Newburgh, 


S. Dak., $54,000; 
Martinsville, 


Chamberlain, ; ; 

: $75,000; New 
. Iowa, $665,000; Detroit, . La., Q. S., $455,000; New’ York City, 
H., first half, $600,000; Donora, Pa., > 


Ohio, $130,000; 
‘ . $80,000; Norfolk, Nebr., 
$145.000; Noyes, Minn.,. B. S., $78,000 


, $600,000: Niles, 


'. $365,000; Ok- 
, $1,100,000; Oneida, N. 
. $85,000; Osh- 


Towa, $85,000; 
lahoma City, 
* $145,000; Opelousas, La 





Paintsville, Ky 
Parkersburg, 


‘la., $116,000; McKees Rocks, 
Millville, N. J., 
‘Philadelphia, 


: Red Bluff, Calif., al, N. Dak., B. S., $74.- 


1., $400,000; Ports- 


Rico, $300,000; 
200; Portiand, Me., 
: 5. § i Prestonsburg, Ky., $70,000; Pullman, 
$1,500,000; Tarentum, Pa ; 

J Racine, Wis., $320,000; Red Bank, N. J 
Waynesburg Richmond, Va., 
.S. C., $300,000. 
Rutherfordton, 
Rutland, Vt., 


Wilmington, Ohio, $130,000; 


; Administration Building, De- 
of Agriculture, y 
nomics Building, Department of Agricul- 
Printing Of- 
Revenue Bulid- 


y, N. C., $182,500; 
. $1,340,000; Sanders- 
*San Franc isco, 


Salt Lake City, 
Government 


: ~' $245, 000: Sa. 
Supreme Court Site, ’ : > and courthouse, 
; Scranton, Pa., $1,475,000; Seattle. 
al, $41.934.569.04 


) Land only authorized. | $170,000; Sheffield, Ala., $95,000; Shreve- 
, La., $350,000; Sikeston, Mo., $70,000; 
Sioux Falls, 


worth, N. H., $75,000: *South Bend, Ind., 


Projects under contract either 


in whole or in part 
South Milwaukee, is., $120,000; South 
ss., $1,450,000; Spring V y, 
; Staten Island, N. Y., $345,000; 
, Colo., $225,000; Stuttgart, Ark., $95,- 
, B. S., $65,000; Sweet- 


$75,000; Tampa, Fla., $550,000; Taunton, 


Babb-Piegan. ] . B. S., $59,000; 


.. $65,000; Toledo, Ohio, 


5. “$1,65 0,000. 


eae Okla., 


: Bellows Falls, Vt $1,160,000; Union Springs, 


Vermillion, S. Dak., $75,000; Warren, 
Warren, R. I., $7 

Ind., $95,000; Waterbury, 
Watertown, N. Y., $275,000; Waynesboro, 
$60,000; Wellsboro, es ; 

i $70,000; West 
Warwick, R. I., 


3, $158,000; Bloomington, 


$325. 000; Boston, ] . O., $6,000,000: 


Conn., $570,000; 


\ Brownsvill le, : 
a., $65,000; West 


Wichita, Kans., $1,200,000; 
«$725,000; Winthrop, Mass., 
$90,000; Woodstock, Va., 
$55,000; Woonsocket, R. I., $173,25v. 


Caldwell, Idaho, $110,000; Camden, N. 

: Canon City. 
, $125,000; Carrollton, Il. 
Mo., $80,000; Cas- 
Cedar Rapids, ‘ 
Ky., $70,000; Cen- 


“Wichita Falls, 


$65,000; Caruthersville. 
r, Wyo., $400,000; 
5 : Central City, 


Woodstock, IIl., 


$24,725,000;- Cicero, Tll., 
1. H., $95,000; Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Y. Me $130, 000; oe 


k s., $800,000; Fort Plain, 
. Y., $87,800; Fremont, io, 
. F. O. B., $2,375,000; 
Department 


, Tex., $85 000. . Labor-Interstate 
Commission, ‘ r ; Li 
*+Labor Building. $4,750,- 
: Department 
$10,300,000; Power Plant, 


. $125,000; Derby 


650,000: Dillon, S. C., $60,000; Dodge City, Department 
Public Health Serv- 
ice Building, $908,250; water , 
second part, $300, 

Total, $229,772,700 


Plans completed by 


East Richford, Vt., B. S., $59,100; Eaton- 


Elizabethtown, 


‘) Foundation under contract 

Boston, Mass., 
port, Tenn., post office designs only com- 
‘pleted by private architects. 


$995,000; Faln 
Farmington, 


| Forrest City, Ark., $85,000; | $152,000; Plymouth, Ind., $80,000; 


*Fort Wayne, 
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Progress of Current Building Projects 
On Government Program Announced 


Treasury’s Report to President Hoover Shows Total of 270 
Structures in Process of Construction on Nov. 1; 41 Contracts 
Let in Two Months 





Projects where sites have been 
selected, plans completed; 
projects now in specification 


stage qr on market for bids 


Aberdeen, Miss., $122000; Alameda, 
Calif., $75,000; Andover, Mass., $115,000; 
Aurora, IIl., $395,000; Beatrice, Nebr., $50,- 
000; Beloit, Wis., $270,000; Berkeley, Calif., 
$190,000; Bristol, Va., $210,000; Broken 
Bow, Nebr., $85,000; ‘Butte, Mont., $295,- 
000;’ Champlain, N. Y.,. B. 8., $56,- 
000; Clearfield, Pa., $145,000; Con- 
nersville, Ind., $70,000; Elizabethton, 
Tenn., $122,500; Exeter, N. H., $90,000; 


Fairbanks, Alaska, $450,000; Ft. Valley, 
Ga., $85,000; Grafton, N. Dak., $85,000; 
Greensboro, N. C., $900,000; Greensburg, 


Ind., $85,000; *Huntington, W. Va., 


$390,000. 


La Crosse, Wis., $225,000; Lebanon, a 


$70,000; Lon Beach, Calif., $725,00 


Lynchburg, a., $848,000; Macon, Ga. 
$395,000; Manchester, N. H., $450,000; | 
Maywood, Iil., $160,000; McKeesport, Pa., 
$90,000; Miami, Fla., Q. S., $65,000; Mon- 
roe, Wis., $85,000; “Montgomery, Ala. | 


$1,045,000; Morgan City, Iowa, $75,000; 


Mount Vernon, Ind., $75,000; Nephi, Utah, 
$55,000; Newcastle, Wyo., $60,000; North 
Little Rock, Ark., $110,000; Norwalk, Ohio, 


$150,000. 


Okmulgee Okla., $330,000; Oroville, 
Calif., $145,000; Pasco, Wash., $65,000; 
Pikeville, Ky., $93,000; *Pocatello, Idaho, 
$220,000; Port Angeles, Wash., $190,000; 
*Portland, Oreg., Ct. H., $1,950,000; Pots- 
dam, N. Y., $135,000; Roosville, Mont., B. 
S., $59,000; *Sacramento, Calif., $1,300,- 
000; San Benito, Tex., $125,000; Sapulpa, 
Okla., $150,000; “Stockton, Calif., $695,- 
000; Sturgis, Mich., $125,000; *Texarkana, 


Ark., $790,000. 


Texas City, Tex., $80,000; Thermopolis, 
s., 


Wyo., $90,000; Trout River, N. if 


$60,000; Uniontown, Pa., $265,000; Wades- | 


boro, N. Y., $90,000; Wellsville, N. 
$145,000; Winner, S.  Dak., $100,000: 


“Youngstown, Ohio, $585,000; Zanesville, 


Ohio, $150,000; West Point, Ga., $65,000; 


“Department of State Building, $3, 000,000 


Total, $19,970,500. 


(*) Plans completed by private archi- 


tects. 
++ + 


Projects where sites have been 
selected and plans partially 


completed 


*Ada, Okla., $250,000; *Albany, N. Y., 
$3,325,000; *Alexandria, La., $350,000; *Al- 
lentown, Pa., $820,000; *Alma, Mich., $115,- 
|000; “Ambridge, Pa., $145,000; Americus; 
Ga., $100,000; Anaconda, Mont., $140,000; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., $75,000; Ashland, Ky., 
$310,000; Athens, Ala., $90,000; Auburn, 
| Ala., $90,000; Baltimore, Md., M. H., $1,- 
| 620,000; Barberton, Ohio, $175,000; *Baton 
Rouge, La., $465,000; *Beaumont, Tex., 


$680,000; *Beckley, W. Va., $145,000. 


Beecher Falls, Vt., B. S., $56,000; Bend, 
Oreg., $155,000; Beverly Hills, Calif., $300,- 
000; *Billings, Mont., $240,000; *Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, $75,000; *Binghamton, N. 
Y., $625,000; Blytheville, Ark., $95,000; 
Boulder, Colo., $140,000; Breckenridge, 
Tex., $140,000; *Bridgeport, Conn., $1.200,- 
000; Brockton. Mass., $345,000; *Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., $175,000; Bucyrus, Ohio, $140,- 
000; Calexico, Calif., B. S., $73,000; *Can- 
ton, Ohio, $725,000; Carlinville, Ill., $75,- 
000; Cape Charles, Va., $77,500; Carring- 
ton, N. Dak., $90,000; *Cedar City, Utah, 
$150,000; Charlotte, N. C., $525,000; Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y.. B. S., $59,100; *Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., $1,435,000. 


Chehalis, Wash., $150,000; *Cheraw, S 
C., $75,000; “Chester, Pa., $515,000; *"Chey- 
enne, Wyo., F. O. B., $200,000; *Chicago, 
Ill., Apprs. Strs., $1,150,000: *Chicago, I)l., 
M. H., $510,000; *Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,000,- 
000; *Clearwater, Fla., $150,000; *Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $5,275,000; Cleveland, Tenn., 
$90,000; . Coatesville, Pa., $165,000; Cul- 
peper. Va., $80,000; *Cumberland, Md., 
$540,000; *Dansville. N. Y., $145,000; *Dan- 
ville, Va., $500,000; ‘Davenport, Iowa, 
$665,000; “Daytona Beach, Fla., $285,000; 
Detroit, Mich., I. S., $115,000; *Detroit 


Mich., M. H., $600,000; Douglas, Ariz., B.S 


$65,000; ‘Dover, Del., $100,000; Dover, 
Ohio, $110,000; *Dubuque, Iowa, $675,000; 
Durham, N. C., $550,000; Easthampton 
Mass., $100,000; *East Moline, Il., $105,- 


000; El Centro, Calif., $140,000. 
+ + + 


Elko, Nev., $140,000; Endicott, N. Y., 
$190,000; Evansville, Ind., M. H., $100,000; 
Fergus Falls, Minn., $150,000; “Findlay, 
Ohio, $230,000; Fort Fairfield, Me., B. S., 
$63,000; “Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. $175,000; 
*Fort Myers, Fla., $210,000; *Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Ct. H., $1,215,000; Fostoria, Ohio, 
$160,000; *Freeport, N. Y., $215,000; French 
Lick, Ind., $85,000; Gallup, N. Mex., $125.- 
000; *Galveston, Tex., I. S., $375,000; 
“Glen Cove, N. Y., $160,000; *Glendale, 
Calif., $455,000; *Gloucester, Mass., $350,- 
000; *Grand Island, Nebr., $95,000; 
Greeley, Colo., $50,000; “Greenville, Pa., 


$175,000; “Grove City, Pa., $120,000 
Hagerstown, Ind., $80,000; Harvey, I) 


$160,000; Hempstead, N. Y., $315,000; 
*Herkimer, N. Y., $120,000; *High Point 
N. C., $400,000; Holton. Kans., $85,000; 
“Honolulu, Hawaii, I. S., $415,000; Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., $90,000; “Jackson, Mich., 
$515,000; *Jackson, Miss., $825,000; Jack- 
son, Tenn., $350,000; Jacksonville, Fla., Ct 
H., $2,000,000; *Jamaica, N. Y., $875,000; 
“Jeannette, Pa., $155,000; *Jefferson City, 
Mo., $450,000; *Jersey City, N. J., $455,000; 
“Joliet. Ill, $185,000; Jonesboro, Ark., 


$110,000 


Kenosha, Wis., $300,000; “Knoxville, 
Tenn., $1,575,000; *Lake Forest, Ill., $160,- 
000; *Lansing, Mich., $850,000; Lapeer, 
Mich., $100,000; Lawrenceville, Ill., $100,- 
000; Lewisburg, Pa., $255,000; *Lexington, 
Ky., $760,000; Lockport, N. Y., $80,000; 
*Longview, Wash., $210,000; *Louisville, 
Ky.. M. H., $460,000; Ludington, Mich., 
$135,000; Lynn, Mass., $700,000; Manches- 
ter, Conn., $135,000; Mankato, Minn., 
$300,000; ‘Marshfield, Oreg., $140,000; 
*Marysville, Calif., $150,000; “Memphis, 
Tenn., M. H., $175,000; Menasha, Wis., 
$120,000; Merced, Calif., $180,000; *Merid- 
ian, Miss., $555,000; Miami, Okla., $235,000; 
Middleboro, Mass., $105,000; Milton, Pa., 
$110,000; *Minneapolis, Minn., $4,150,000; 
*Mobile, Ala.. M. H., $450,000; Modesto, 
Calif., $195,000; *Monroe, La., $390,000; 


*Monterey, Calif., {oa 


Mooers, N. y. 5 a $59,300; *Mount 
Airy@N. C., $145,000; Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
$135,000; Nanticoke, Pa., $70,000; *New 
Kensington, Pa., $285,000; *New London, 
Conn., $420,000; *New York City, N. Y., 
Ct. H., $10,700,000; *New York City, N. Y., 
M. H., $2,500,000; “New York City, N. Y., 
P. O. annex, $9.500,000; *Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $200,000; Norfolk, Va., M. H., $800,- 
000; *Norfolk, Va., $1,925,000; Norman, 
Okla., $160,000; *Norristown, Pa., $490,000; 


Northfield, Minn., $125,000. 


Norton Mills, Vt., B. S., $56,000; *Nor- 
wich, N. Y., $130,000; Nyack, N. Y., $150,- 
000; *Oak Park, IIl., $600,000; *Ogden, 
Utah, Foreign Service Building, $300,000; 
*Omaha, Nebr., F. O. B., $740,000; Oregon 
City, Oreg., $115,000; Orono, Me., $80,000; 
Oroville, Wash., B. S., $59,500; *Paines- 
ville, Ohio, $180,000; “Palm Beach, Fila., 
$200,000; *Palo Alto, Calif., $210,000; *Pat- 
chogue, N. Y., $200,000; *Paterson, N. J., 
$800,000; Peru, Ill., $100,000; Petaluma, 
Calif., $165,000; *Philadelphia, Pa., Cu. H 
and Apprs. Sirs., $4.200,000; “Phoenix, 
Ariz., $1,080,000; Pine Bluff, Ark., $55,000; 


*Pipestone, Minn., $90,000; Plainview. Tex., 














To Enforce Texas Law 
for Conservation of 


Oil and Gas Supplies 





R. D. PARKER 


Tex: as oil and gas conservation a 
placed enforcement in the hands of R. 
r, chief supervisor i 
and gas division of the State Railroad 
Commission of Texas. 
tempting to create a separate conserva- 


Another bill, 


who has been 
the Railroad Commission for 
its chief engineer. 


connected with 


was formerly 


» Okla.. $250, 000; *Port Chester, 
*Portland, Me., P O. 
N. J., $95,000; 
Provincetown, 

Quincy, Mass., y 
$145,000; Reedy Island, Del., 


*Princeton, W. Va., $130,000: 
Ravenna. Ohio, 
Q. S., $14,500; 


"Rockford, Til ; “Rockland, Mass.., 
| Rouses Point, 
lJ 


. Minn., $2,700,000; 
“Salem, Mass., 


| HL, $3,825, 000; 

| Salem, Ind., $80,000; 
; San Angelo, Tex., $200,000; 
Me., $100,000. 


*San Francisco, Calif., 
*San Francisco, Calif., P. 
$750,000; San Ysidro, Calif., 


O. B., $3,050,000; 


j . eh tineheld.” 
*Springfield, 35, 
Tecate, Calif, 


rr P.O. and Ct. 
Ohio, $130,000; 
“Watertown, 


t.. B. S,' $59.500; Wau. Is Told by Secretary of 
r, Idaho, $110,- > 3 7 ” 
‘weston,| People’s Lobby 

.. $140,- caaiandannnanmamamal 

*Williams- 
Williamstown, 


vine 


West Berkshire, 


000; Westminster, . Md. $120,000; 


“Newark, N. _ 
000; Putnam, , $115,000; Sedenuak 


“Archives Building 


(District of Columbia), 
scape Work, Triangle at 
(District of Columbia), 
. $141,947,923.22. 
“Assigned to private ar 
-~+ + 


Sabine Pass, 


ce $165,000; Bloomsburg, 
. Tex., $130,000; Columbia, Miss., 


a., $135,000; Ft. 
$56,000; Harlingen, T 


; Hopkins, Minn., 
B. S., $65,000; J 


$25,000; hac king zham, N. C., $120,000: 


; Seneca Falls, 


a a Oty South bene: 
Stephenville, ‘ 


Highgate 
xo“y., Under Compensation Law 
Los An- 


B. S.. $60,000; 


N. Y., $95,000: 
“oe 8 $70,000, New York City, 


: Bellefonte. Pa. 
Ohio, $2,275,000; 


an, Okla. N 


San Antonio, Tex., i 
a., $130,000; Union City, 
San Pedro, Calif., $575,000 


1 questions raised in the ona. 


000,000; Cleveland, Miss., 
, $105,000; Dover, 
; .. $125,000; Engiewood, 
000; Galion, Ohio, $140,000; Hibbing, 


, B B., $31,500; Littleton, ; 
., $325,000; Nor- 
N. J., $320,-| quesne, Pa., $100,000; El Paso, Tex., LS, 


valk, Conn., $375,000: Orange, 
00 5 Ports- $535,000; Grand Rapids, Mich., $300,000; 


Porterville, Calif.., 


Provo, Utah, $45,000; 
Richford, Vt 





Illinois Agents’ 


Qualification Law 


Held to Be Valid 


Section Providing for Funds 
Is Void, But Does Not 
Nullify Entire Act, Attor- 
ney General Rules 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 5. 
The Illinois insurance agents’ qualificas 
tion law of 1931 (H. 735) has been de« 
clared constitutional by Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom in an opinion to the 
| State Superintendent of Insurance, Harry 
|W. Hanson. Section 21 of the act, how- 
ever, which makes an appropriation for 
the administration of the law, was de- 
clared invalid by Mr. Carlstrom. 


| The bill originally called for an appro< 
priation of $50,000 per annum for ade 
ministration during the next biennium, 
but the words “per annum” were elimi- 
nated by amendment in the House. The 
engrossed law, however, contained the 
words “per annum.” Mr. Hanson had 
| asked Mr. Carlstrom whether the appro< 
priation for the biennium should be $50,- 
000 or $100,000 and whether the validity 
of the act in its entirety was affected. 


Section 21 Held Void 


“It is my opinion,” said the Attorney 
General, “that section 21 of the act in 
question did receive the constitutional 
}concurrence ofa majority of the mem- 
|bers elected to each house, but that a 
material provision was altered in this sec- 
tion before it was presented to the Gov- 
ernor and that therefore this section is 
void and must be treated as a nullity.” 


| Mr. Carlstrom said that “there seems 
to be no reason why the provisions of the 
entire act can not be effectuated without 
section 21.” Expenditures which may be 
incurred under the act are corollary, he 
said, since the law itself is self-executing. 
He pointed out that the act is a pere- 
manent one, while the appropriation was 
only for a two year period and “might just 
as well have been made in a separate bill,” 
as was cone in the companion law re- 
lating to qualifications of insurance 
brokers. In that case the qualification 
law does not contain a provision for an 
appropriation. 
“Thus,” continued the opinion, “ale 
though the appropriation made in section 
21 of House Bill No. 735 may be said to 





“Sanford, have a connection with the subject mat- 


ter of the bill, it is not such as would 
‘cause the bill itself to fail in the event of 
ith einvalidity of said section 21.” 


ee Insurance of Work 


‘oe By the States With 


Federal Aid Urged 


’ Nation Should Bess Half of 
Cost, Senate Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Wis- unemployed, but that next Winter an une 


employment insurance plan should be in 


50,- operation. 


Urges Repeal of Labor Tax 
If community chests raise all of the 


(Dis- | money the are secking, they will not have 
*Central more than one-fifth of what will be needed 
of Columbia), 
Building | ness. 


Land- Feonomic conditions will not improve 


this coming Winter, according to the Wit+ 


for two or thre years, he added, unless in- 
come is redistributed. He advocated the 
repeal of taxes on labor and labor products 
j}amounting to $6,000,000,000 annually, he 
| said, and a transfer of at least $8,000,000,- 


P rojec ts where sites have been 0000 of income from ground rents, interest 


and profits, to those chiefly with incomes 


acquired and vem not yet | of jess than $1,500 


When told by Senator Hebert (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that his views were contrary to 
those expressed by witnesses heard previ- 
ously by the Committee, Mr. Marsh re- 
plied that he presumed these men had 


Projects where sites have been been opposed to Federal aid for unemploy- 


ment because of a fear of higher surtaxes 


yet|on high incomes. Mr. Hebert reminded 


him that some or the companies they 
{represented had put employment benefit 
plans into effect voluntarily and were pay- 
| ing the entire cost. Mr. Marsh then stated 


$70,- | that such plans covered only 1 per“cent 
Council of all American workers and that some- 


| thing must be done for the “ninety and 


; ; East ” 
Eliwood City, mane 


Mr. Thompson's Views 


x., $170,000; Hatties- Mr. Thompson proposed that the Fed- 


, , $75,- eral Government provide remuneration to 
; Houlton, Me., 


. Tex., $135,000; 


. Mich., $130,000. 
, $115,000; Napa, Cailif., 
, Ohio, $105,000; 
ae: 


the unemployed for a peried of two years 
|and that a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, to be financed en- 


$140.- tirely by workers, be put into operation 


| re with benefits payable at the 
end of the two-year period. This would 
enable the fund to accumulate reserves 


San for future payments, he said. Maximum 


benefits in any single year would be 75 per 
cent of normal income, he stated. 
The hearing will be continued Nov. 6 


: * when Edward A. Filene of Boston, Mass., 
; ‘ ; Two Riv- | wiil testify. William R. G i i 

S., $130,000; Vallejo, Calif., § . 1 a a 
, $200,000; Waynesboro, Pa.., | 
$145,000; West New York, N. J., $375,000: 
Winona, Miss., $75,000. 


of the American Federation of Labor, will 
be unable to attend as previously an- 
nounced and will be heard at a later date. 


New Me “xico “State Schaal 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Nov. 5, 
The New Mexico workmen's compensa=- 


, $280,000; Al- tion law applies to State eaucational in- 


stitutions, according to an opinion just 


s., $1,- rendered by Assistant Attorney General 
5.000: Colum- | Frank Patton. While the lew does not 


specifically require such institutions to 
secure compensation under the Act, Mr. 
Patton recommended that for the sake 
of protection, adequate insurance should 


7 Nash- | be carried. 
, $1,565,000; New Castle, 7 
; Mo., P. O., $1,500,000; 
; Stroudsburg, 


Mr. Patton ruled that employes of the 
institutions working on farms and ranches 
are included under the Act under a 
broad construction which would place 
| such employment, where tractors, thresh- 
/ers and other machines are used, under 
the definitions of “work shop” and “mill.” 

Mr. Patton pointed out that the State 


Projects where sites have been Supreme Court has not passed upon the 

advertised for, examined anc 
are awaiting selection 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


a., $155,000; Gambridee, Mam, ee Total, $7,300,500, 


$70,000; Crisfield, 
1.’ J., $150,000; Eas- : 
z of J., $280- Projects held for amended leg- 








Tex., $85,000; Shelby, Ohio, $105,000; Vis- 
alia, Calif., $150,000; White River Junction, 
Vt., $125,000. 


+ + + 


islation or for other reasons 


Alamosa, Colo., $90,000; Amsterdam, N. 
Y., $175,000; Calumet, Mich., $100,000; Du- 


Norwood, Mass., $130,000; Peoria, Ill., $320,- 
000; San Diego, Calif., $775,000; Waco, 


5 ., Tex., $150,000; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $395,000; 
- $59,000; Goldfield, Nev., $75,000. 
“Ponca | Richmond, Va. P. P. B., $1,000, 060; Seguin, | Total, $3,145,000. 
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Carrier Acco 


Are Approved by 


Shipping Board 


Eleven Agreements Among 


Companies Relating to 
Movement of Cargoes Are 
Given Endorsement 


Approval of 11 rate agreements of ship- 
ping companies, four modifications of 
agreements and one cancellation has just 
been made by the Shipping Board, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Board. The 
announcement of the Board follows in full 
text: 

The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board Nov. 4: 

American France Line with Baltimore 
& Carolina Line: Arrangement for 
through shipments from Havre, Dunkirk, 
Bordeaux and St. Nazaire, France to 
Miami, Jacksonville and Charleston, with 
transhipment at Baltimore. ‘Through 
rates, which are to be same as direct line 
rates, are to be apportioned three-sevenths 
to America France Line and four-sevenths 
to Baltimore & Carolina Line, the latter 
to absorb cost of transhipment. 


America France Line with the 
Steamshiv Line: Covers 
ments from Havre, Dunkrik, Bordeaux and 
St. Nazaire to Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
Pensacola. Through rates are to be same 
as direct line rates and apportioned three 
sevenths to America France and four- 
sevenths to Bull Steamship Line, the latter 
to absorb cost of transhipment at Balti- 
more. 


Nelson Steamship Company with Frank 
Waterhouse & Company of Canada, Ltd.: 
Covers through shipments of fish meal 
from west coast of Vancouver Island to 
San Francisco and Wilmington, Calif., 
with transhipment at Seattle. Through 
rates are to be no lower than direct line 
rates and are to be apportioned equally 
between the two lines after deduction of 
cost of transhipment. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Farquhar Steamships, Ltd.: 
Arrangement for through shipments of 
dried, smoked and pickled fish from Hali- 
fax, N. S., to Porto Rico. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
are to be apportioned equally between 
the carriers, each of which is to assume 
Se palt the cost of transhipment at New 

ork. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
with Matson Navigation Company: 
-Through billing arrangement covering 
through shipments of canned pineapple 
from Hawaiian Island loading ports of 
Matson to designated inland points in 
the United States. Through rates and 
apportionment thereof are to be as set 
forth in the agreement; the cost of dray- 
age at San Francisco to be absorbed 39 
per cent by Matson and 61 per cent by 
Luckenbach Gulf, while toll charges at 
that port are to be absorbed on the basis 
of one-third by Matson and two-thirds by 
Luckenbach Gulf. Cost of transhipment 
at New Orleans is to be absorbed by the 
on-carrying river line (Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line). 

Matson Navigation Company with Gulf 
Pacific Line and Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of canned 
pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports of 
call of Matson to United States Gulf ports 
of call of the participating intercoastal 
carriers. Through rates and apportion- 
ment thereof are to be as specified in the 
agreement, the cost of transhipment at 
San Francisco to be borne by the lines in 


the same ratio as the through rate is 
aivided. 


Bull 


Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Naviga- | 


tion Company: Arrangement for through 
shipments of canned pineapple upon spe- 
cified through rates from Hawaiian 
Island ports served by Matson to desig- 
nated inland United States points. Ap- 
eeeenent of the through rates is to 

e as set forth in the agreement, cost of 
transhipment at San Francisco to be ab- 
sorbed on the basis of 39 per cent by 
Matson and 61 per cent by Gulf Pacific 
Line. Cost of transhipment at New Or- 
leans is to be assumed by the on-carrying 
river line (Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion). 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company 
with Standard Fruit & Steamship Com- 
ps; Covers through shipments of lum- 
er from Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Luckenbach Gulf to Havana, Cuba, with 
transhipment at New Orleans, the through 
rate and division thereof to be as set 
forth in the agreement. Cost of trans- 
shipment is to be absorbed in equal pro- 
portion by the lines. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company with 
Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: 
Arrangement covering through shipments 
of canned goods and dried fruit from Pa- 
cific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
to specified South American and West 
Indies ports of destination, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates and 
minimum bill of lading charges, and di- 
vision thereof as between the two car- 
riers, are to be as set forth in tariff at- 
tached to and forming part of the agree- 
ment. Transhipment charges at New 
York are to be included in the through 
rates specified. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company with 
American-Scantic Line, Inc:: Covers 
through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit and apricot kernels from Pacific 
Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to des- 
ignated Scandinavian and Baltic ports. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line conference rates, subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $5. Through 
rates to base ports are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, while on ship- 
ments to ports other than base ports 
American-Scantic Line is to receive in 
addition all of the applicable arbitrary. 
Cost of transhipment at New York is to 
be absorbed by the lines in equal pro- 
portion. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company 
with Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from United States 
Gulf ports of loading of Luckenbach Gulf 
to New Zealand and Australian ports of 
call of Union, with transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through 
rates are to be no lower than direct line 
rates from New York to New Zealand and 
Australia, minimum through bill of lading 
charge to be $5, and are to be apportioned 
equally between the two lines, subject to 
minimum proportion of $7 per ton to 
Union except on certain designated com- 
modities, in respect to which a different 
minimum proportion is specified in the 
agreement. Cost of transhipment is to be 
seamed by the carriers in equal propor- 

ion. 
Agreements Modified 

Modifications of agreements were ap- 
proved as follows: 

Compagnie Generale de Navigation a 
Vapeur (Fabre Line), Compania Trasa- 
tlantica and Ybarra Line: Under the terms 
of the agreement as presently in effect 
shipments to Valencia (Grao) are assessed 
an arbitrary of 15 cents per 100 pounds 
or $3 per ton, weight or measurement 
(lumber—$5 per 1000 feet board measure) 
over the rates to base ports. The modifi- 
cation proposes addition of the port of 
Valencia to the list of base ports shown 
in the agreement and deletion of the name 
of that port from the list of transhipment 
ports. : . : 

Quaker Line with Swedish American 
Line, Swedish America Mexico Line and 
Transatlantic Gieamship Company: Modi- 
fication of agreement for through move- 
ment of shipments of canned fish, canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Quaker to ports of call of 

articipating trans-Atlantic carriers; 
ke rates being based on direct line 
rates and apportioned three-sevenths to 


trans-Atlantic carrier and four-sevenths to: 


through ship-| 


\fndie to Abolish 


rds — 


_ State Air Services 
‘Government Announces Move 
| In Line With Rigorous 
Economy Program 


India’s state air services will be abolished 
Dec. 31 by the Indian Government in an 
leffort, it is said, to carry out a rigorous 
‘economy program, according to a report 
received from Trade Commissioner Denald 
W. Page, at Calcutta. Opinions were ex- 
pressed in answer to the decision to dis- 
continue the state aif services that the de- 
velopment of such service is essential to 
India’s progress and that the government 
should take every possible step to secure 
th: early beginning of a service between 
| Karachi, Delhi and Calcutta. 


No definite decision has been taken on 
the question of maintenance of the 
ground organization prepared and placed 
in operation by the Indian State Air Serv- 
lice.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


| Quaker, the latter to absorb cost of tran- | 


shipment at New York. The modification 
extends the scope of the agreement to in- 
clude shipments of all commodities, the 
| ports of origin and destination and basis 
|and apportionment of through rates to re- 
|main the same as in the existing agree- 
ment. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., with Scan- 
dinavian American Line: Modification of 
agreement for through movement of 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and apricot kernels from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Dollar to designated Dan- 
|ish ports, via New York, includes as 
|ports of destination Danzig, Gdynia, 
|Riga, Libau, Reval, Memel,  Stettin, 
Koenigsberg and all Norewegian and 
Finnish ports to which Scandinavian 
American Line accepts through bills of 
| lading, the commodities covered and the 
basis of through rates and apportionment 
thereof to be the same as in the present 
agreement. 


American Gulf Orient Line, American 
Mail Line, American & Manchurian Line, 
| American Pioneer Line, Australian Ori- 
netal Line, Bank Line, Barber Wilhelm- 
sen Line, Ben Line, Blue Funnel Line, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Dodwell 
|Castle Line, Dollar Steamship Line, 
Eastern & Australian ee Com- 
pany, Fern Line, Hamburg Amerika Line, 
|Holland East Asia Line, Maersk Line, 
Java China Japan Line, Kerr Steamship 
Company (‘Silver Line), Klaveness Line, 
| Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Nakamura Gumi 
& Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, Norewegian Africa & 
Australia Line, Oceanic & Oriental Nav- 
igation Company, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 


| Prince Line, Rickmers Line, Silver Java | 


Pacific Line, States Steamship Company, 
Swedish East Asiatic Company, Tacoma 
Oriental Steamship Company and Kel- 
logg Steamship Corporation. 


The agreement which it is proposed 
to modify established a conference of 
carriers by water from Philippine Islands 
to United States, China, Japan, Dutch 
East Indies, Straits Settlements, India 
and Australasia and was approved by 
the Board Aug. 28, 1928. Under this 
|}agreement the maximum charge 
weighing and measuring general 
was fixed at P.20 
cents) per ton. 
effected by the proposed modification is 
fixing of the maximum charge for weigh- 
ing and measuring general cargo at P.15 
(approximately 7'2 cents) per ton. 

Agreement Cancelled 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Williams 
Steamship Corporation: Cancellation of 
agreement approved Jan. 29, 1930, cover- 
ing through shipments from Oriental 
ports to United States Atalntic coast 


cargo 
(approximately 10 


ment at San Francisco or Seattle. Can- 
cellation of this agreement was requested 


ices to San Francisco and Seattle by 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 


= 





reached during the current 
for | 


The only change to be} 


ports of call of Williams, with tranship- | 
| Was 


because of discontinuance of direct serv- | 
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Slight Gains Recorded in Major Lines 
Of Industry in Early Autumn Period | 


Maintenance of Way Personnel 


Building Contract Awards, Textile and Food Production 
Reveal Advances; Conditions in Iron and Steel, Autos and | 
Rubber and Other Industries Reviewed 


nm 


just issued by the Department of Comm 


~OMEWHAT less than seasonal improvement occurred in major business lines 
in September and early October, according to the Survey of Current Business 


erce. Awards for building contracts re- 


versed the usual Autumn procedure by increasing, and slight gains were recorded 


in the textile and food industries. 


The first section of the Department’s Survey, 
covering general conditions, was published in the issue of Nov. 6. 


The, concluding 


section, dealing with iron and steel, chemicals, automobile and rubber, textiles, 


food, forest products and misg@ellaneous products, follows in full text 
7 


i 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Production in the iron and steel indus- 
try was further reduced in September, 
and activity has not expanded to any ex- 
tent in October. The adjusted index of 
production last month was 10 per cent 
below August and 46 per cent below a 
year ago. During the first nine months 
of 1931 the index was one-third below the 
1923-1925 average and in September was 
down to 46 per cent of the average for the 
same period. 

Employment was curtailed in Septem- 
ber, and the adjusted index was 4.2 per 
cent below August and 18 per cent below 
September, 1930. Widespread wage reduc- 
tions were announced in the industry in 
September, but the pay roll decline was 
the result of the decreased activity, as 
the cuts were not effective until Oct. 1. 
Pay rolls have declined. steadily since 


{March and in September were but 45 per 


cent of the 1923-1925 average. During 
the first nine months of 1931 pay rolls 
averaged 33 per cent below the same period 
last year and 44 per cent below 1929. 


Steel ingot production in September was 
10 per cent below August and 45 per cent 
below a year ago. Third quarter produc- 
tion was about 42 per cent below the same 
quarter of last year, compared with a de- | 
cline of 37 per cent for the nine months. 
Operations in the industry were_at the 
rate of 28 per cent of capacity, and the 
rate has been about the same so far in 
October. Unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation declined for the 
sixth consecutive month, and, while the 
drop was small, an increase is usual for 
the month. 


Pig iron production was 8.7 per cent 
lower in September than in the previous 
month. Daily output was the smallest 
since the same month of 1921. For the! 
first nine months of the current year 
production averaged 42 per cent below a 
year ago. 

Fabricated structural steel orders im- 
proved in September and were the largest 
since last April. Shipments were lower 
than in the preceding month, reflecting 
the decline in orders in August. Foreign 
trade remains inactive, with exports in 
September falling to the lowest point 
depression. 
Exports in the first nine months of the 
Year were only about half those of the 
same months of 1930 and one-third those 
of a like period of 1929. 

Prices of finished products have held | 
fairly steady, and the composite iron and| 
steel price is only slightly lower. Scrap 
prices have again weakened, following the 
temporary gain in mid-September, and 


| the composite scrap price has receded to 


a new low. 


Chemical Industries 


Increased operation in the chemical in- 
dustry during the month of September 
in accord with the usual seasonal 
tendencies. Production of rosin and tur- 
pentine registered sharp gains, but these 
were partially due to the abnormally low | 
output during August. Ethyl alcohol con- | 


‘Some Improvement in Labor Situation 
Is Shown in Survey of 30 Localities’ 


Declines in Other Sections Noted in Weekly Review by, 


‘ President’s Unemployment Group 


USINESS and employment conditions 


B 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.: A_ revised 
public and semipublic works 
amount to be expended from 
$19,000,000 to $19,700,000. Retail 
signs of steady improvement 
sale trade holding its own. 
tions have improved with one firm successful 
in securing two orders approximating $1,000,- 
000. The Family Society Department, organ- 
ized to carry out relief work of the Mayor's 
Committee, was given $8,000 by the Committee 
to make up its deficit. The telephone company 
donated an old building for use of the Mayor's 
Committee and the Family Society. Begin- 
ning Nov. 1, $20,000 will be given monthly by 
the Committee to the Society to carry out its 
relief program. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: Governor Gardner of North 
Carolina pointed out that reports from 
merous counties in the Piedmont Carolinas 
indicate that many of the factories in 
wood-working industry, as well as in the 
textile industry, are running at larger capacity 
than at any time within the past two years, 
and that numbers of mills and factories are 
increasing the number of days of work and 
putting on additional employes. The Caro- 
lina Absorbent Cotton Company of Charlotte 
has just completed the work of doubling its 
plant, and reports that the company has 
more orders on hand to be shipped than they 
have had at any time for the past 24 months. 

Building permits in 10 North Carolina cities 
during the month of September amounted to 
a total of $677,049, an increase of $201,321 over 
the figure for September last year. Durham 
led the cities in the State for September with 
$308,825 in building permits; Charlotte was 
second with $109,477. Other cities were as 
follows: Asheville, $6,115; Gastonia, $5,725; 
Greensboro, $24,385; High Point, $44,000; 
Raleigh, $19,342; Salisbury, $79.060; Wilming- 
ton, $24,050, and Winston-Salem, $56,220: 


schedule of 
brings 
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over 
shows 
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Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: The local manufacturing 
plants are filling orders as received and are 
keeping their inventories down to a minimum. 
The majority are working five days a week, 
but in some instances, in the last 
or so, they have dropped to three and four 
days a week. in order to spread work and 
keep the maximum number employed. 
Community Chest reports that the increase 
in the number of requests for assistance has 
not been as great this Fall as last, 
continued warm weather. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk, Va.: The monthly check made by 
the local Chamber of Commerce indicates 
12,583 persons were employed at the end of 
September, 1921, according to the question- 
naires returned by 97 out of 323 firms so- 
licited. This was an increase of 88 over Aug. 
30, 1931. The number of civilian 
at the naval operating base Sept. 
was 1,030 or 100 more than Sept 
At the Navy Yard there were 3,741 
employes or 246 more than Sept. 
Several of the railroads serving this city 
port some increase in carloadings 

The Roanoke Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports that there were 9 additional employes 
} taken on in 25 organizations with no change 
}in working hours. In Roanoke there were 
9 bankruptcies, totaling approximately $77,000 
in liabilities. The Regional Chamber of 
Commerce at Wytheville reported that the 
Pulaski Foundry and Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Pulaski, Va., closed on Oct, 15 
but hopes to be able to reopen within the 
near future. 

The Fifth Federal Reserve 
that wholesale trade in 
seasonal 


30, 1931, 
30, 1930. 

civilian 
30 
re- 


District 
September 
increase over August. 


reports 
showed a 
Retail trade 


the | 


Industrial condi- | 


nu- | 


the | 


| ganization. 


month | Organizations interested in relief cooperating 
The | 


due to} 


employes | 


during the week were improved in some 


localities and less active in others; according to the weekly review issued Nov. 
4 by the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
the review was printed in the issue of Nov. 5.) 

oe ——— 


(The first section of 
The review proceeds as follows: 


registered a seasonal increase of approximately 
25 per cent over August in volume but was 
5.7 per cent below September of last year. | 
Bank debits for the Richmond district, ac- 


| cording to the Federal Reserve Board, showed 


an increase of $24,436,000 for the week ended 
Oct. 21, over the previous week. Norfolk bank 


| debits for the same period showed an increase 
| of $1,768,000. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Jacksonville Welfare 
Agencies report the estimated unemployed in 
Jacksonville at approximately 6,500 in their 
latest checkup. This represents an increase 
of approximately 500 since the midyear esti-} 
mate. Agencies are completing plans for 
the Community Chest drive for a fund of ap- | 
proximately $350,000. Improvements to the! 
beach casino at Fort Pierce, embracing a 
program of $10,000 in expenditures is now 
under way. Daytona Beach City will add 50 
employes to its pay roll on Nov, 2. The extra 
force is to be used for a city-wide cleanup 
campaign. An Ocala fruit packing plant 
opened for the season Oct. 29, and employed | 
60 persons. The Clewiston Southern Sugar 
Company has given employment to approxi- 
mately 200 persons, preparatory to the Win-| 
ter cane grinding season. The labor involves 
mostly making repairs to equipment, | 


Atlanta 


Atlanta: A coordinated effort is being made 
by the municipal authorities of Atlanta and | 
the various civic relief groups to afford ade- | 
quate facilities during the coming Winter 
months. The Atlanta Auditorium, which has 
a capacity for housing several thousand peo- 
ple, is being equipped as a municipal lodging 
house. A_ kitchen tor free distribution of | 
food to the needy will be located in the 
auditorium and this is expected to eliminate 
the necessity of a bread line, Atlanta bakers 
have joined the movement to make this com- 
munity center a success and will contribute | 
the 1,000,000 loaves of bread which they pre- 
viously promised to donate through the or- 


The Salvation Army and the Junior League | 
are cooperating by supplying worn clothing | 
and indications are that with all other civic | 


jin this movement that adequate facilities for 
the needy will be provided The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce has received approx- 
imately 100 signed replies from business firms 
in response to a “Declaration of Intentions” | 
which was sent out recently with a vitw to | 
getting the cooperation of Atlanta firms in 
stabilizing employment conditions. The pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce states 
that speakers will be sent to some of the 
larger employers of labor to assist them in 
carrying into operation the Chamber's plan. | 
According to R. G. Dun & Company, “more 
seasonable weather for the past week or 10 
days has stimulated buying in wearing ap- 
parel. Retail merchants are experiencing very 
good trade, and jobbers report some improve- 





1930. | 


ment, orders being for immediate needs. Auto- 
motive accessory dealers report steady busi- 
ness." Retail buying is being stimulated by 
special sales held by the local merchants At 
a recent cash sale by one of the smaller de- 
partment stores $20,000 was taken in which 
is a good indication that the public will 
respond when special values are offered 

In Augusta general upward trend in 
ness is reported due to cooler weather 
& stronger cotton market. A helpful factor 
is the large number of tourists passing | 
through Augusta en route to Florida. 

Approximately 2.500 persons have 
tered at the local Unemployment 
Headquarters. The number of unemployed 
is estimated between 3,500 and 4,000 people 
The Relief Committee has raised about $30,- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


busi- 
and 


regis- | 
Relief 


tinued its gain of the last two months but 
the September total was 9 per cent under 
the same month a year ago. By-product 
coke production, which declined from the 
sixth consecutive month, was 5 per cent 
less than in August. Average monthly 
production for the first nine months was 
approximately 28 per cent lower than in 
the same period last year. The volume of 
explosives produced during August was 2 
per cent below the output for July. 

Employment throughout the chemical 
industry recorded a 2 per cent gain for 
September as compared with August, ac- 
cording to the unadjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board. A fractional gain 
in pay rolls took place during the same 
period and was the first advance recorded 
since April of this year. The seasonally 
adjusted index of employment continued 
its decline of the past three months, but 
the recession was approximately 1 per 
cent, compared with a 3 per cent reduc- 
tion for the previous month. 


Stocks of chemical raw materials in- 
creased 19 per cent during September, 
the first gain recorded since October, 1930. 
Manufactured goods in_ stock also in- 
creased by 7 per cent. Despite the above 
gains, the monthly averages for January 
through September were below the same 
months in 1930. Compared with Septem- 
ber, 1930, manufactured 
per cent higher and raw materials stocks 
approximately 16 per cent lower. 

The sharp gain in fertilizer consump- 
tion during: September was not significant 
because of the extremely low figures re- 
ported for July and August. The month's 
total was one-third less than in Septem- 
ber, 1930, and slightly more than half 
the figure for September, 1929. 
monthly average consumption during 
the first nine months of 1931 was 
26 per cent below the _ identical av- 
erages of 1929 and 1930. Imports of 
potash salts were approximately the same 
in September as in July and August. 


Muriate of potash imports were 39 per | 


cent of the total and sulphate of potash 
11 per cent. Imports of kainite totaled 
2 per cent with the remainder divided 
among the other salts. Nitrate of soda 
imports in September gained 37 per cent 
as compared with August. The figure 


was approximately 54 per cent above that | 


of September, 1929, and raised the monthly 
average for the first nine months of 1931 
to within 1 per cent of the same average 
for 1930. 


Automobile and Rubber 


Employment during September in the 
automobile industry did not decrease in 
the same proportion as production. This 
was due to an effort on the part of pro- 
ducers to spread available labor among 
as many employes as possible upon a 
shorter time basis. The unadjusted pay 


jroll index of the Federal Reserve Board 
| declined 17.5 per cent, while 


the unad- 
justed employment index receded only 2.3 
per cent. 


Activity in the industry reached a low 
point during the month. The decline was 
greater than is usually experienced at this 
period of the year and the seasonally ad- 
justed index of production of the Federal 
Reserve Board was 37 per cent below Sep- 
tember, 1930. The decrease for the month 
was confined almost entirely to passenger 
cars, with truck and taxicab output re- 
ceding approximately 1 per cent. 


production was 27 per cent below the 
high level of 1929. Canadian production 
also experienced a sharp decline, the total 
units produced during September being 


| less than one-third of the output a year 


ago. 
September 


exports were 8.6 per 
greater than 


recorded for August, 


cent 
but 


the entire gain was due to an increase in! 


truck ‘shipments. Passenger-car exports 
declined 20 per cent while trucks gained 
77 per cent. This is the first gain in truck 
exports since March and the monthly 
average for January through September 
ey per cent below the same period in 

Domestic shipments of pneumatic tires 
during August exceeded production for 
the second consecutive month. Produc- 
tion declined 21 per cent compared with 
the July output while shipments receded 
only 9 per cent. Compared with August 


; Of last year, output in the industry de- 


clined 6 per cent. Domestic shipments 


stocks were 4.5 | 


The | 


For | 
the first nine months of the current year | 


SHIPPING . 


. . AVIATION 





Railroads Employ 


Fewer Workers 


Shows Greatest Decline 
During Month 


The number of employes of the rail- 
roads at the end of August totaled 1,288,- 


293 below the total for the month of Au- 
| gust, 1930, according to a tabulation made 





+ 


also decreased, with the August, 1930, total 
3 per cent above the present year. 


The Federal Reserve Board adjusted in- 


dex of employment in the rubber industry | 
declined 1 per cent during September. The | 
unadjusted index of pay rolls was 12 oe | 


cent lower. The usual seasonal trend is 
upward at this period of the year. 


World stocks of crude rubber increased 
during September for the third consecu- 
tive month, with imports remaining prac- 
tically the same. The monthly average 
imports for the first nine months of the 
current year were 3 per cent below a sim- 
ilar period a year ago. 


Textile Industry 


Textile production in September re-| 
corded slightly less than the usual sea- | 
sonal increase, according to the adjusted | 
index of the Federal Reserve Board, but 
the increase over the same month last 
year amounted to 12.5 per cent. | 


Raw cotton consumption in September | 
was the highest since May, and was 18 | 
per cent above a year ago. Cotton tex- 
tiles produced during September attained | 
a volume larger than in the preceding | 
month and 49 per cent greater than in | 
the corresponding month in 1930. The} 
average weekly production of cotton piece 
goods, accounting for about half of total 
cloth output, amounted to 54,000,000 yards | 
in September compared with 52,000,000 | 
yards in the preceding month; the sales | 
|of these goods were 6 per cent above cur-| 
rent production during September com-| 
pared with a ratio of 20 per cent under | 
production during August. Shipments of | 
|cotton textiles in September were 19 per | 
cent larger than a year ago. Stocks of| 
these textiles declined slightly during | 
September and receded to a volume which | 
was 38 per cent smaller than at the cor- | 
responding period last year. Unfilled or- | 
ders increased somewhat in September, | 
but were 20 per cent less than at the} 
end of the same month last year. | 


Receipts of wool at Boston recorded a | 
seasonal decline during September, but | 
the total was 164 per cent larger than for 
the corresponding month in 1930. The| 
price at Boston of the territory type of | 
fine staple scoured wool averaged 18 per 
cent less in September than in the same 
month last year. 


Woolen and worsted goods spinning in 
September declined slightly from the pre- | 
ceding month, but the proportion of active | 
spindles in woolens was 14 per cent} 
greater than a year ago, while the in-| 
|crease in activity in the worsted goods | 
industry amounted to 17 per cent. The 
index of employment for woolens and| 


worsteds combined during September con- | 
tinued to show that it was one of the| 
few manufacturing industries which oper- 
j}ated at a slightly higher level than in} 
the same month in 1930. 

Deliveries of raw silk to American mills 
were 16 per cent larger in September 
than in the preceding month, although 
a slight decline was recorded, compared | 
with a year ago. 


Food Industries 


Processing of food products during Sep- 
tember increased slightly over the pre- 
|ceding month, according to the seasonally 
adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board; the total was about 7 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month of 
last year. The seasonally adjusted index 
of employment declined slightly in Sep- 
tember, and was 6 per cent below a year 
ago. 

Wholesale food prices recorded a small 
decline in September after two consecu- | 
tive monthly increases, while the average 
for the month was about 18 per cent below 
that of the same month last year. | 

Receipts of wheat in the primary mar-}| 
kets showed a seasonal decline during} 
September, and the total was 38 per cent} 
less than in the corresponding month last} 
year. Exports of wheat, including flour 
during September, were 37 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month last 
vear, while there was no change from 
the preceding month. The number of 
barrels of flour produced in September 
was 16.5 per cent less than a year ago, 
while the total for the first nine months 
of the year was 10 per cent less than in 
the corresponding period in 1930. 

Corn receipts in the principal markets 
were only half as large in September as 
in the same month last year; the visible) 
supply in the United States at the end) 
of September was 20 per cent larger than 
|for the corresponding period in 1930. The} 
price of corn, as represented by No. 3} 
yellow at Chicago, has continued to de- | 
cline during the past year, so that the 
average price in September was only 42 
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Business conditions in 1931 and in each of the preceding four years are 
contrasted in the above chart, published in the November issue of “Survey 


of Current Business” by the Depart 


ment of Commerce. The comparison 


is for the first nine months of each year and for each full year. 


| January, 


| April, 


mission Nov. 5. 


The greatest decline in employment, 


amounting to almost 8,000 compared with | 


; July and over 78,000 compared with Au- 
| gust last year, was in the class of workers 
engaged in the maontenance of way and 
structures. - : ; 
Compensation paid rail workers during 
August amounted to $178,176,420 com- 
pared with $183,864,067 in July and $215,- 
756,280 in August, 1930. The tabulation 
follows: 
Number 
514,367 
.485,906 
454,963 
394.401 
,356,558 
,333,820 
,316,494 
319,315 
,331,138 
337,331 
,317,399 
309,793 
288,074 


Pay 
$215,756,280 
208,691,299 
213,874,715 
193,932,498 
193,168,785 
190,637,952 
175,818,130 
189,407,457 
187,319,049 
186,713,283 
182,825,313 
183,864 .C67 
178,176,420 


August. 1930 
September. 1930 
October, 1930 
November, 1930 
December, 1930 
SNOd. Scae 
February, 1931 
March, 1931 
1931 
May, 1931 
June, 1931 
July, 1931 
August, 1931 


cents a bushel, compared with 94 cents a 
year ago. 

Cattle receipts in the principal markets 
declined during September, and were 15 
per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. Hog receipts increased 
seasonally during September, while the 
total volume was only slightly under that 
for the corresponding month in 1930. 
Meats in cold storage continued the sea- 
sonal decline, which began in the Spring 
months, and which usually continues until 
November or December of each year. 

Raw sugar imports decreased in Septem- 
ber from the level of the preceding month 
the total was 16 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month in 1930. Coffee im- 
ports were less during September than in 
the preceding month or the same month 
last year, while the monthly average of the 
first nine months of this year was 14 per 
cent larger than in the corresponding 
period in 1930. 


Forest Products 


Although industrial lumber consumption 
decreased substantially in September and 
car loadings of forest’ products were the 
lowest recorded in many years, lumber 
production has, in general, continued be- 


low the level of sales, and stocks in the} 


hands of lumber manufacturers have been 
reduced about 10 per cent below a year 
ago. 

The estimated lumber cut in September, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board 


| index, reached a new post-war low point 


about 5 per cent below the August cut 
and a third below the same month a year 
ago. Current lumber production is about 
40 per cent of the 1923-1925 average and 


| about 35 per cent of normal as computed 


by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. : 
Employment and pay rolls declined 
slightly in September to new low points. 
Employment is at a level 20 per cent 
lower than a year ago and about 50 per 
cent under the 1923-1925 average, while 
pay rolls have declined somewhat more. 
Marketings of forest products, which 
declined seasonally in Septmeber, con- 
tinued at a rate slightly greater than that 


of a year ago, the present being, however, | 
about 40 per cent below the 1923-1925 av- | 


erage rate. Naval stores marketings, 
which vary widely from month to month 
due to seasonal influences, were in Sep- 
tember about 16 per cent less than a year 
ago, but slightly greater than at this sea- 
son in the 1923-1925 period. 

Southern pine production and orders 
were at a new low point in September. 
Production continued at a lower rate than 
the volume of new orders received, and 
during the first nine months of this year 
amounted to only a little over half of the 
production during the same period a year 
ago. 


Douglas fir production increased slightly | 


in September as compared with the two 
preceding months (August figures include 
an extra week), while new orders in- 


creased as compared with August but de- | 


clined from July. Present production is 
23 per cent below a year ago. Unfilled 


orders at the end of the month showed | 


the usual seasonal increase over August 
and are about 33 per cent below orders a 
year ago. Production thus far this year 
has been maintained below the rate of 


incoming orders, whereas on the average | 


in this period a year ago production was 


|running in excess of orders. 


Car loadings of forest products after 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
And Rate Complaints Filed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on Nov. 5 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Farm Wagons and Trucks: No. 23985.— 
National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Defendants’ failure to main- 
tain certain rates and minimum on farm 
wagons and farm trucks, in carloads, from 
points in central, western trunk-line, and 
southern territories to destinations in the 
Southwest to alternate with present rates 
and minima found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8993.—Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railwey Company Bonds. Au- 
thority granted to issue $1,442,000 of first and 
general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 
series B, in exchange for, and upon the 
cancellation of, a like principal amount of 
first and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A; said series-B bonds to be 
pledged and repledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8999, au- 
thorizing W. H- Bremner, receiver of The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 
to issue $750,000 of receiver's certificates to 
renew or extend certificates of like principal 
amount which will mature in Novembet and 
December, 1931, and in February, 1932, ap- 
proved a 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8997, au- 
thorizing William R. Kenan, Jr., and Scott 
M. Loftin, receivers, of the Florida East 
Coast Railway Company to issue not ex- 
ceeding $550,000 of receivers’ certificates 
series A, to be sold at not less than par 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds used 
for additions and betterments, for interest 
on certain bonds and equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, and for operating expenses, ap- 
proved. 


Rate Complaints Filed . 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 


{Commission as follows: 


Grain and grain products: No. 24502.— 
The Duluth Board of Trade v. The Ann 
Arbor Railroad. Against local, joint and 
proportional rates on grain and (or) grain 
products from Duluth and Superior (head 
of the lakes) to Chicago, Chicago junctions 
and eastern gateways to points in Central 
Freight Association territory; from head of 
the lakes to eastern gateways for points in 
Central Freight Association territory, on 
grain and (or) grain products originating 
beyond; local rates from points in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Nebraska and other 
western States to head of the lakes; against 
local and joint proportional rates from 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City. Kans., Omaha, Council Bluffs 
and Sioux City (Missouri River cities), to 
Chicago, Peoria, East St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc; against proportional 
rates from Missouri River cities to Chi- 
cago, Peoria, East St. Louis, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and Manitowoc, applicable to traf- 
fic originating beyond and destined to 
points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory; against local and joint proportional 
rates from Missouri River cities to last 
above named cities, on grain originating 
beyond to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory; against local and joint 
proportional and (or) reshipping rates ap- 


|074, a drop of 21,719 compared with the | 
preceding month’s employment, and _ 226,- 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


| 
| 
| 


‘Canal Excavation 


In New Jersey to 
Rival Culebra Cut 


'Cost to Be Less Than That 
Of Panama Project Due 
To Softer Soil, According 
To State Bureau 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 5. 
United States Army Engineers are mak- 
jing test borings along the route of the 
| projected sea-level ship canal across New 
| Jersey, according to a statement issued 
today by the State Department of Con- 
servation and Development. 


A part of the canal, the statement says, 
will be dug through hills 125 feet high 
and the volume of the cut will approach 
that of the Culebra Cut on the Panama 
Canal. The cost, however, is expected to 
be much less, as the materials to ke dug 


are softer. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Amount of Excavation 


Study of samples obtained from test 
borings made by United States Army En- 
gineers along the route of the projected 
sea-level ship canal across New Jersey 
is revealing to the geologists of the State 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment valuable information. 

The study will show the character of 
the materials to’ be dug, and will indi- 
cate the angle of repose at which the 
banks of the canal will be stable. The 
latter determination will enable the engi- 
neers to estimate accurately the amount 
of material that will have to be excavated. 
That this amount will be large is plainly 
evident. For example, the canal west of 
Jamesburg will have to be dug through 
hills which rise 125 feet above mean sea- 
level. Since the canal is to have a mini- 
;mum bottom width of 200 feet the volume 
of such a cut will approach that of the 
famous Culebra cut on the Panama Canal. 
The cost of the cut, however, should be 
much less, as the materials to be dug 
are softer and therefore can be dug more 
cheaply. 

Clay Layer Found 


Borings are being made at intervals of 
1,000 feet along the center line of the 
proposed canal and additional borings 
will be made along offset lines and whcre- 
ever else it is thought necessary to de- 
termine definitely the character of the 
underlying formations. Work was started 
several weeks ago at the east end of the 
proposed canal near the mouth of Cheese- 
quake Creek, and at the present time 
about 40 test borings have been completed. 

Study of the samples obtained has 
served to verify the prediction made by 
geologists of the Department of Con- 
servation and Development that the great 
bulk of the material to be excavated will 
be sand and clay. The borings have also 
shown, however, an unexepcted thickness 
of clay beneath the meadows bordering 
Cheesequake Creek. Should the canal 
proect be abandoned for any reason what- 
ever this deposit of clay would represent 
a valuable addition to the known clay 
deposits in the State. 


Geological Data 


The borings have also thrown light -on 
the recent geologic history of this section. 
They show clearly that at some previous 
time the land in this vicinity stood more 
than 50 feet higher than it does today. 
Probably this condition existed just be- 
| fore the last great ice sheet of the Glacial 
Epoch swept down from the north and 
buried northern New Jersey beneath mil- 
lions of tons of solid ice and rock debris. 
As the mass of ice moved gradually seuth- 
ward it is probable that the land slowly 
sank beneath its tremendous weight. 

Cheesequake Creek, which had previ- 
ously eroded a rather deep valley in the 
soft sands and clays of this region, was 
submerged nearly to its headwaters and 
the bottom of its valley was covered by 
; more than 50 feet of water. Protected by 
high, sandy hills from the prevailing 
westerly winds, the water in this deep 
and relatively narrow bay must have been 
| almost stagnant, and under such condi- 
tions the sand that was washed down to 
| the bay settled quickly near the shore. 
The sandy characier of the ground also 
tended to reduce the run-off from rains, 
| SO that much, if not most of the rainfall 
probably sank into the ground. 

Water Level Observed 

A more important element probably in 
contributing to the present valley filling 
was the action of waves beating on the 
clay bed exposed along the northwest 
shore of the bay. The eroded particles of 
this clay bed. known today as the Amboy 
stoneware clay because of its source and 
use, were of such fine size that they spread 
throughout the water of the bay and 
eventually settled very slowly to the bot- 
tom. This process continued for many, 
many years until the bay was entirely 
filled with the soft, plastic clay which 
today supports a luxuriant, salt water 
marsh growth. 

The boreholes have also shown the 
varied character and thickness of the Am- 
boy stoneware clay along the line of the 
canal. 

Daily observations are made of the wa- 
ter level in each hole. This is for the 
pargoee of ascertaining the ground water 
evel. Such information is vital in deter- 
mining the changes in ground water flow 
that will be caused by the construction 
of the canal. With such information it 
will be possible to determine with reason- 
able accuracy the damage that may be 
done by the lowering of water in wells ad- 
jacent to the line of the canal. 


plying on grain 
from Chicago, Chicago Junction, including 
East St. Louis, Kewanee. Manitowoc, Mil- 
waukee, Mackinaw City. Mich., Manistique, 
Menominee, Peoria, East St. Louis and St. 
Louis to points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, including Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia on grain originating beyond 
at points in Northwest territory and at 
points in trans-Mississippi River territory to 
points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, including States listed above as un- 
just and unreasonable in violation of sec- 
tion 1, unduly prejudicial to complainants 
and preferential of shippers of grain and 
4or) grain products under proportional 
rates from Missouri River cities to St. Louis, 
Mo., eastern gateways and Peoria, Ill., when 
destined to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory in violation of section 3 

Fertilizer materials: No. 24803.—The Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company and 
International Agricultural Corporation, New 
York City, v. Atlantic City Railroad. Against 
maintenance of rates on fertilizer in care 
loads, on a basis actually and relatively 
higher than the rates on superphosphate 
in bulk, and outer fertilizer materials, in 
carloads, from points in New York, South 
Wilmington, Mass.. and Houlton, Me. to 
points in Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and District of Columbia as 
unduly prejudicial to complainant and dis- 
advantageous and giving to superphosphate 
and other fertilizer materials and to com- 
plainants’ competitors an undue preference 
and advantage. 

This complaint is said to be “a consolida- 
“tion of numerous complaints attacking un- 
der section 1 of the act the reasonableness 
of rates on fertilizer, superphosphate and 
fertilizer materials in carloads, between 
points in Trunk Line and New England 
territories as well as rates applying inter- 
territorially between those territories.’ Ask 
that this case be consolidated for purpose 
of cross-examination with pending cases 
assigned for hearing Dec. 1. 


— 
EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN AND 
MARKET ANALYST AVAILABLE 
Nine years newspaper experience gs mar- 
ket surveyor, sales promoter, advertising 
manager and business manager. University 
graduate, age 35, now employed by leading 
New York newspaper, wishes connection 
with advertising or sales promotion and 
research department of bank, insurance 
company or manufacturing concern. Only 
moderate entrance salary required. Box 

52, United States Daily. 


and (or) grain products 
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New Low Level 0b jections on Ground of Partnership Agree- 


ment Not Sound. Says Attorne y General 


Two Treasury Bill Offerings 
Totaling 100 Million Con- 
stituted Bulk for Month, 
Says Reserve Bank 


New York, N, Y., Nov. 5.—Offerings of 
new securities during October were the 
smallest of any month since the war, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, just re- 
leased for publication. 

The section of the review dealing with 
new financing and with security markets 
follow in full text: 

Aside from two United States Treasury} 
bill issues totaling $100,000,000 sold to) 
replace maturing issues of the same} 
amount, offerings of new securities during 
October were scant. There were no do-| 
mestic corporation or foreign issues an- 
nounced and the bulk of the public offer- | 
ings was composed of a $12,000,000 Federal 
@utermediate Credit Bank short-term de-| 
benture issue and $25,000,000 of New York | 
City issues, the latter representing a part) 
of a total of $42,000,000 of revenue bills) 
and corporate stock purchased from the | 
eCity by several New York banks. The 
month’s aggregate consequently appears 
to have been the smallest for any month 
since the war. 


September Issues 


In September, a total of $309,000,000 of 
new financing was consummated, of which | 
$241,000,000 represented new capital issues 
and $68,000,000 refunding. The new cap- 
ital issues of the month, while the largest 
since June, were $140,000,000 smaller than | 
a year ago. Domestic corporate new issues 
amounted to $106,000,000, as against $285,- 
000,000 in September, 1930, while State and 
municipal financing totaled $111,000,000, 
an increase of $19,000,000 over a year ago. 
Foreign issues amounted to $24,000,000, 
due principally to the sale of part of a 
Canadian National Railway issue in this 
market. | 

During the first few days of October, 
the trend of stock market prices continued 
downward, and by Oct. 5 the general level 
was the lowest since early in 1922, and) 
only about 20 per cent above the lowest} 
point in 1921. i ; : 
ther substantial decline, public utility 
shares reached a new low since 1927, in- 
dustrial stocks were the lowest since about 
1922, and railroad stocks, according 10) 
available data, broke through their 1897) 
lew. 

“On Oct. 6 the Washington report of an| 
impending imporgant finaneial develop- | 
ment, which proved to be the formation 
of the National Credit Corporation, was) 
accompanied by a sharp advance in stock 
since October, 1929—and a further sub- 
stantial advance in prices occurred within} 
the next few days. Thereafter a moder-| 
ate net rise was registered, though a de-| 
clining tendency appeared in railroad | 
stocks after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision on freight rates was! 
announced. As a result, by Oct. 24, stock 
prices in general had reached a level 
about 24 per cent above the low of the 
early part of the month. In the final 
week of the month, however, some net 
recession occurred. 

Stock Exchange Turnover 


The turnover on the New York Stock 
Exchange continued in somewhat accele-| 
rated volume 
October, but subsequentl 
average daily amount 0 

re 
"i te bond market, prices of domestic 
corporation issues also continued down- 
ward during the first few days of October, 
after which a steadier tendency was ap- 
arent, especially in the prices of the less 
igh grade issues which heretofore had 
shown the largest declines. On the whole, 
bond price averages containing a large 
proportion of the lower grade issues closed 
the month somewhat above the lower levels 
reached prior to the announcement of the 
formaton of the National Credit Corpora- 
ion. Accompanying the October rise in 
money rates, however, price averages rep~ 


y declined to an 
f about 1,500,000 


®yesenting primarily high grade investment 


bends continued to decline, though at a 
less rapid rate than in late September. 


Rise in Money Rates 


The October rise in money rates was 
reflected clearly in the market quotations 
of United States Government _ bonds. 
These issues held fairly steady during the 
first week of the month, but declined 
nearly 5 points on the average during 
the subsequent 10 days, accompanying the 
abrupt rise in short-term money rates. 
For a time prices of Government. bonds 
were below the lowest levels reached in 
1929 when money rates were much higher. 
Subsequently there was a recovery of 
about 1'2 points in the average price of 
the outstanding Liberty and Treasury 1s- 
sues. but these bonds showed an average 
net loss of about 3 points for the month. 

Foreign bonds moved irregularly during 
October, but on the whole were somewhat 
firmer, following the drastic declines of 
the previous month. An average of the 
prices of 40 representative foreign bonds 
rose 5 points, thereby canceling over one- 
fourth of the September loss. 





Iowa State Banks Open 
‘Offices’ in 12 Towns 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Nov. 5. 


Branch offices were established in 12 
Iowa towns by State banks during Octo- 
ber, according to announcement by L. A. 
Andrew, Superintendent of Banks. 

The privilege was granted State banks 
in the last session of the Iowa Legislature 
to establish offices, which are not con- 
sidered branches, but merely deposit and 
check-cashing stations, in towns in which 
no bank exists. 

The banks establishing offices during 
the month and the towns In which they 
were established were as follows: 

First Bank and Trust Co., ttumwa, 
offices in Kirkville, Eddyville, and agency; 
Emmet County State Bank, Estherville, 
office in Ringsted; Humboldt Trust and 
Savings Bank, Humboldt, offices in Bode 
and Gilmore City; Mt. Ayr State Bank, 
Mt. Ayr, office in Blockton; Henry County 


Savings Bank, Mt. Pleasant, office in Way- | 


land; Citizens State Bank, Clarinda, office 
in Coin; Farmers and Merchants Savings 
Bank, Creston, office in Spaulding, Grin- 
nell State Bank, Grinnell, office in New- 
burg; Central Savings Bank and Trust 


Company, Emmetsburg, office in Ruthven. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——" Nov. 3. Made Public Nov. 5, 1931 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


Income tax $175,658.07 







Miscellaneous internal reve- 
ee saixcneccsnense ° 1,400,276.10 
Customs receipts ae ° 537,177.42 
Miscellaneous receiptS ...cceee 596,223.62 


Total ordinary receipts .... $2,709,335.21 


Public debt receipts ........... 1,953,165.00 
Balance previous day .......e. 286 990,253.96 
Total . -$291,652,754.17 


Expenditures 








General expenditures .......... $7.468.010.70 

@ Interest on public debt ...... 702,381.67 
© BODOG oc nccscstus 144,246.17 

RE! oe ca ekce6eeaake 121,078.12 

ee aededscvesesnevenece 1,430,519.58 








see $9,866,236.24 
571,926.50 
erscccceccccesee 261,214,591.43 


eer os 
Public debt expenditures ..... 


Balance today 


Totel a a 652,754.17 


As the result of this fur-| 


during the first 10 days of | 





New York, N. Y., Nov. 5. 

The Attorney General, John J. Bennett, 
Jr., in an opinion given at the request of 
the Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. 
Broderick, has ruled that New York State 
banks and trust companies may lawfully 
participate in the plan of operation of the 
National Credit Corporation. (A summary 
of the opinion was printed in the issue of 
Nov. 5.) 

Objections to the participation of State 
banks on the ground that the plan is in 
reality a partnership agreement are not 
well-founded, in Mr. Bennett's opinion. 

Mr. Bennett’s opinion follows in full 
text: 

Dear Sir: Your inquiry of Oct. 26, 1931, 
asks for an opinion as to the legaity of 
the National Credit Association plan in 


iso far as it involves participation therein 


by New York State banks and (or) trust 


companies. My opinion is _ predicated 
upon an examination of the following 
documents: 


1. Pamphlet setting forth in brief outline 
the plan of organization and operation of 
the National Credit Corporation, a Dela- 
ware Corporation (hereinafter called the 
“Plan’’). 

2. The certificate of incorporation of the 
National Credit Corporation (of Delaware). 

3. The certificate of incorporation of Na- 


tional Credit Corporation, organfzed under 
article 12a of the Banking Law of the State 
of New York. 

4. Agreement of the National Credit Cor- 
poration (Delaware) with the New York 
Trust Company as agent of the loan 


5. Articles of agreement forming national 
credit associations for banks or trust com- 
panies within Federal reserve districts. 

6. A letter from Edward H. Letchworth, 
Esq., of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & 
Letchworth, Esqs., of Buffalo, commenting 
on the plan and offering certain possible 
legal objections thereto, which latter will 
be hereinafter touched upon 

7. By-laws of the National 
poration (Delaware). 

8. By-laws of National Credit Corporation 
(New York). 

9. Stock subscription 
incorporators of the National 
poration (Delaware) 

10. Stock subscription of National 
Corporation (New York). 

11. Subscription agreement for 
the National Credit Corporation 
by individual banks 

12. Form resolution necessary to permit 
a bank or ist company to become a mem- 


Credit Cor- 


agreement of the 
Credit Cor- 


Credit 


notes of 
(Delaware) 


ber of a National Credit Association. 

13. Form of application for loan by a 
National Credit Association member. 

14. Form of opinion of counsel to accom- 
pany request for loans from individual 
members 

15. Form of resolution by board of di- 
rectors of the borrowing bank or trust 
company 


16. Form of note to be executed by bor- 
rowing bank or trust company. 

17. Form of security description to accom- 
pany note of borrowing bank or trust com- 
pany and security offered therewith 

18. Form of loan approval by the loan 
committee of National Credit Association 

19. Form of application of National Credit 


Association for advance by National Credit 
Corporation 
20. Form of certificate of secretary of Na- 


tional Credit Association to accompany said 
application 


21. Form of note of National Credit Asso- 
ciation of Federal reserve district to 
the National Credit Corporation. 


Financial Structure 
Of Proposed Pool 


The set-up, as disclosed by the foregoing 
documents, presents the following finan- 
cial structure: Banks are to be organized 
into associations known as National Credit 


Associations, covering specified areas in 
each Federal reserve district. The pur- 
chase of or subscribed for notes of the 


National Credit Corporation (Del.) (here- 
inafter referred to as the National Unit) 
is a necessary prerequisite to membership 
in a national credit association. 

The loan committee of each association 
becomes the agency of its members in 
passing upon loans to borrowing members 
from funds advanced to such associations 
by the National Unit. Each member 
bank is liable pro rata “to repay to the 


National Credit Corporation such propor- | 
tion of such advances with interest as the} 
amount of the subscription of each such | 


member to the notes of the National 
Credit Corporation bears to the aggregate 
of such note subscriptions of all the mem- 
bers of the association, other thane the 
borrowing member.” 

Since this form of transaction will in- 
volve the conduct of banking operations 
| in this State, it is essentia] that some recog- 
nized entity be a part of the operating 
| scheme, which will be subject to the super- 
vision and contro] of your Department 

This has been supplied by the organiza- 


| Co. and N. Y. & S. S. 


| The liability of each bank is restricted 


and expressly limited to its pro rata share 
based upon its own particicpation in the 
note issue of the National Unit. 

National banks, to which this plan is 
also applicable, may borrow money (Wy- 
man v. Wallace, 201 U. S., 231; Aldrich} 
v. Chemical National Bank, 176 U. S., 
618; National Bank of Commerce v. Na- 
tional Bank, 30 Fed. cases, 18310). 

The business of banking involves bor- 
rowing, lending, discounting of notes and 
bills\ of others. Borrowing is not less 
legitimate because the funds are _ bor- 
rowed for relending purposes. State banks 
also may borrow and lend. 
Surety Co. v. Philippine National Bank, 
245 N. Y., 116.) 

While directors of a bank may not with- 
out limit delegate a power to an officer, 
agent or committee, nevertheless, they 
may, under certain conditions and in cer- 


|tain circumstances for both self and 
mutual protection (proper purposes in 
themselves) and with proper limitations 


and restrictions, engage in a joint venture 
with nothing more than a limited pro 
rata liability to the same extent that each 
bank individually could engage. 

You are therefore advised that, in my 
opinion, New York State banks and/or 
| trust companies may lawfully participate 
in the plan, as above outlined. 





‘Major Industrial Lines 
Record Slight Advances 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


the sharp seasonal rise in August de- 
clined to the lowest point yet recorded, 
36 per cent below September a year ago 
and almost 60 per cent below this month 
; two years ago. 


Leather 


Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
operations in the leather and shoe indus- 
tries decreased during September, with 
the result that the Federal Reserve Board's 
adjusted production index dropped almost 
6 per cent in comparison with August. 
The industry, however, was still operating 
on a plane about 3 per cent above Sep- 
tember last year. Employment in the in- 
dustry decreased by 4 per cent during the 
|month, after seasonal adjustments 
|made, and the unadjusted pay-rolls index 
| dropped about 10 per cent 


| 

Paper and Printing 

| Employment in the paper and printing 
group decreased by 2 per cent during Sep- 
tember, after adjustments are made for 
seasonal variation. Pay rolls declined by 
|2.9 per cent from the August figure and 
; were 15 per cent. under September last 
; year. Production of newsprint paper in- 
| creased about 3 per cent, but was about 4 
| per cent under the same month last year 
; During the first three-quarters of the year 
|the average monthly production was al- 


;most 12 per cent under the same period | 


in 1930 and almost 16 per cent under 1929. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Production of nonferrous metals during 
September was on about the same level as 
| during August, after seasonal adjustment: 
are made. Employment, however, declined 


_ tion referred to in People v. N. R. S. R.} 
Co. v. F. Bank | 
(supra). | 
The borrowing and lending powers of 
the association do not constitute a legal 
obstacle to participation therein by New| 
York State banks and (or) trust com- 
panies. The power to borrow is in the 
member bank. The association has no 
greater power. 
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Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Nov. 4. Made Public Nov. 5 
(in thousands of dollars) 1 
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Reserve Credit 
_ Outstanding for 


Gold with Federal reserve Agents ........ceeeeeeseeve sees 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 
o Gold held exclusively against stom Recer e naa eevee Ba0 Sat 
1 os “4 . . | Gola settlement fund with Federa eserve Boar 7 ¢ 520.5: 
Declines In Other Sections Gold and gold certificates held by banks ...... es 769,111 861.180 
| i t 798 431 2999 3 
Are Noted in Review by __rotai gota reserves ........ ssdevsadousesbabeoreeninad 46 © 2.738.431 —-2,999,392 
> ° 5 ~ ‘ “ | Reserves other than COG ..sseseeee eee eee eeeneeeeeaceesens 60.639 164,420 146,174 
President’s Committee On yo.) peserves wadbcesadec 48 — 
T 5 NONreserve CASh ...scscccccccvccccvescssvccces eccece secese 62 71,740 
Unemployment Bills discounted: 
—_ | Secured by United States Government obligations .. 343,692 330,747 
; Other bills AiscOuUNted ......ccescececcccreccccece *° 3t 2 385,933 
[Continued from Page 8.] « enssieaiasiiats 
000 with which to provide help for those _, Total bills discounted . 4 716,680 
who are worthy. Ailis bought ai open mal 033 724,680 
Jnite States Governme 
All industrial establishments in Columbus eae is oe Dae ae tied 
} are reported in operation and practically all Treasury NOteS .....ccoccccee 
plants are working full time. Some are run- Certificates and bills 


(American | 


| improvement 


jat 


| 
| 


| ports indicate that department 


| ries 


jand the goal 


are | 


slightly and pay rolls decreased about 5 | 


per cent from the August figure 
production decreased syghtly less than 
seasonally, and was 31° per cent under 
September, 1930. Lead production and tin 
deliveries also decreased during Septem- 
ber as compared with August. 


Copper 


Fuels 


Bituminous coal production increased 
by about the normal seasonal proportions 
during September, but the production was 
still about 17 per cent under September, 
1930, a reflection of the curtailed factory 
operations Anthracite production in- 
creased by almost 7 per cent, after sea- 
sonal adjustments are made 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


tion of National Credit Corporation under | 


of the 
referred 
it, 
will 


article 12a of the Banking Law 
State of New York ‘hereinafter 
to as the New York Unit). As I view 
the activities of this New York Unit 
not be confined to this State alone. 

It will, however, be the medium for op- 
erations affecting the banks and (or) trust 
companies in New York State participating 
in the plan. It will therefore come within 
the scope of the departmental control of 
your Office. In this way what might other- 
wise have been deemed a serious legal 
obstacle to the functioning of the plan in 
New York State is obviated. 

The objection to the plan on the ground 


that the association constitutes a part- 
nership arrangement between banks, is, 
in my opinion, not well founded. The as- 


sociation is in legal contemplation a joint 
venture, a group arrangement for mutual 
protection as well as self-protection in 
an emergency making concerted action 
necessary. 

The liability of each member is defi- 
nitely limited by the pro rata liability 
rovision, appearing not once or twice, 
ut in every note, application for loan, 
and on every form hereinabove referred 


to which is used in carrying out an essen- | 


tial phase of each individual transaction. 
It is not joint and several. The distinc- 


tion must be apparent on a study of the| 


documents that the association has no 
greater powers than each member; nor 
has any member the power to bind the 
larger group. 


Objection to the Plan 
Held Not Well-founded 


The profit distribution provision may 
well be considered only as a liquidating 
condition in the event of a_ possible 
eventual differential remaining between 
the borrowing and lending interest rates 
in the operations undertaken pursuant to 
the plan. It is neither indicative nor de- 
terminative of a partnership arrangement. 

The cases to the effect that a corpo- 
ration may not enter a partnership are 
not materially relevant to the instant 
situation. They hold that a corporation 
may not turn over its property (all or in 
major part) to a larger unit of which 
it is merely a constituent member. (Peo- 
ple v. N. R. S. R. Co., 212 N. Y., 582, 623; 
N. Y. & S. C. Co. v. F. Bank, 7 Wend., 
412). We have here, however, a joint ven- 
ture in which power in respect of a series 
of transactions of like nature is delegated 
to a loan committee of the group. Lia- 
| bilities, however, remain proportionately 
|several. Mutual agency, which is essen- 
tial to a partnership, does not here exist 
(33 Harvard Law Review, 854; Graham 
Bros. v. St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co., 127 
Misc., 403, and cases there cited. Corpo- 
rations may well engage in joint ventures 


They are not partnerships (Bates v. Coro- | 


nado Beach Co., 109 California, 160). 
Banking syndicates of such a nature are 
not considered partnerships, 


for lending purposes, or among corpora- 
tions which have power so to do, for pur- 
|chase of securities are normal present day 
transactions. There is nothing in the plan 
herein which partakes of a merger or 
anything akin thereto, This is the situa- 


Syndicate | 
agreements and associations among banks} 


Towa: I A. Andrew 
Banks, has announced 
Company, Ottumwa; Fi: 
burg and Guthrie 
Guthrie Center 


Superintendent of 
First Bank & Trust 
State Bank, Wells- 
ounty State Bank 
chartered Plainfield Sav- 
ings Bank, Plainfield, absorbed by Farmers 
State Bank, same place. Kilduff State Bank 
Kilduff, absorbed by Kellogg Savings Bank 
Kellogg Farmers and Merchants Savings 
Bank, Wellsburg., consolidated with Wells- 
burg Savings Bank under title First State 
Bank. Citizens Savings Bank, Ottumwa, con- 
solidated with Manning and Epperson State 
Bank, Eddyville, First National Bank, Ot- 
tumwa, and First Trust and Savings Bank 
Ottumwa, forming new bank known as First 
Bank and Trust Company, which also took 
over Kirkville Savings Bank, Kirkville, operat- 
ing Offices at Eddyville, Kirkville and agency 
The following State banks closed in the 
month of October 

Union Savings 

Peoples Tr and § 
American Savings Bank 
Davenport; DeWitt 

Truro Savings Bank 
Bank, Thor; Citizens 
Liberty; American Savings Bank, Maquoketa; 
Farmers and Drovers State Bank, Lakota; 
Johnson County Savings Bank, Iowa City; 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company, Iowa 
City; Savings Bank of Brighton, Brighton; 
Oxford Junction Savings Bank, Oxford Junc- 
tion Nichols Savings Bank, Nichols; New 
Virginia Savings Bank, New Virginia; Com- 
mercial Savings Bank, Washington; Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company, Washington 
| Lockridge State Bank Lockridge Wayland 
Savings Bank, Wayland; Farmers and Mer- 
chants Savings Bank, Haskins; Ainsworth 
Savings Bank, Ainsworth; Farmers Savings 
| Bank Ringsted Atilissa Savings Bank 








Bank Wilton 
igs Bank 
and Trust 
Savings Bank 
Truro: Thor 


Savings Bank 


Junction 
Clinton 
Company 
DeWitt 
Savings 


Nest 





ust 
ist 








ning day and night 


Macon reports the general business situa- 
tion static with some lines showing slight in- 
creases and others falling off The number 


of unemployed has increased which is attrib- 


uted to transients out of work. 

Slight improvement in Albany retail trade 
is due to more seasonable weather The be- 
ginning of the pecan harvesting season is 
furnishing employment to several hundred 
farm laborers 


Many are still unemployed in Waycross but 


the situation is relieved somewhat by the 
starting of two new business enterprises | 
which will employ a limited number of 
workers. 


The Valdosta American Legion and Chamber 
of Commerce are cooperating in finding work 
for unemployed. 


Birmingham 
Birmingham: Business conditions are 
tically unchanged, but there has 
in retail trade with the advent 
A contract for 1,000 tons 
steel was awarded to the Ingalls 


prac- 


been some! 


of cooler weather. 
of structural 








Iron Works by the Champion Fibre Com- | 
pany of Canton, N. C and a co t for 
1,400 tons of cast iron pressure pipe for the 
City of Denver, Colo was awarded to the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company The 
county is contemplating the erection of sew- 


age of disposal plants at Ensley and Bessemer 
a cost of $400,000, but the work will be | 
done with county forces so that little out- 
side labor will be required. The Community 
Chest reports that four days of their drive | 
has yielded $404,000 out of the $700,000 goal. | 


Indianapolis 


No material change is 
parent in the general employment or busi- 
ness situation Employment is still nearly 
12 per cent below last year, according to the 
Indiana Bureau of Business Research Re- | 
store sales in 
most sections of Indiana are making the 
normal seasonal gains Canning factories 
have employed much additional help and the 
rate of activity in flour and textile mills 
is fairly high. There is an increased seasonal | 
demand for farm labor, but mines and quar- 
remain far below normal. The com- 
munity fund drive is progressing satisfactorily 
of over $1,000,000 is nearly half 
subscribed The valuation of Indianapolis 
building permits issued last week totaled 
$116,000 compared with $82,000 last year. 


Mobile 


Mobile: According 


| 


Indianapolis ap- | 
} 


to a report from R. G.} 
Dun and Co any, retail trade is considerably | 
below normal dué to unseasonably warm 
weather Wholesale collections are dull with | 
orders fairly good but volume considerably | 
below norma! The city commissioners, at a 
conference ith the Unemployment Commit 
tee, pledged cooperation in a of 
creating jobs by carrying out fu I 
waterworks and sar ry improvements 
guided in employing labor as far as 
ticable by recommendations of the 
dent's Emergency Relief Committee 
Satsuma crop beginning tc 
more employment in the co 
than anticipated since growers 
order to reduce expenses are doi 
themselves wherever possible 


The review of conditions in other 
localities will be printed in the issue 
of Nov 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


5 

New York, Nov The 
Bank of New York today 
Secretary of the Treasury 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 








of Nov 


5 Federal 
certified 
the following 


Reserve 
to the 








duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to y« that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable 1 the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga 

B ley 

Cze ki krone) 

Der 








England (pound) 
Finland (markka 
France frane 
Germany reichsmark 
Greec drachma) 





(pengo) 


Norw 
Px (zloty) 
Portugal (¢ 
Rumania 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (do 
China Shanghai t 
China (Mexican dollar) 
Cc) a (Y 1 dollar) 
India ( ee) 





(le 





ael) 






























Japan (yen) 3 
Singapore (dollar) 43.2500 
Canada (dollar) 90.0036 
Cuba (peso) 99.9906 
Mexico (peso) 38.9783 
Argentina (peso, g¢ 26.2323 
Brazil (milreis) 6.1500 
Chile peso) 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) 45.5000 | 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 | 
Bar lver 7500 
Atilissa; Agency Savings Bank, Agency: Farm- | 
ers and Merchant State Bank Marion; | 
Toronto Savings Bank, Toronto; Moville State 
Bank, Moville; Lawton Savings Bank, Law- 
ton; Reasnor Savings Bank, Reasnor; First | 
Savings Bank Richland; Security Savings 
3ank, Albert City; Cotter Savings Bank, Cot- 
ter; Kenwood Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids: 
Sully State Bank, Sully Hancock Savings | 
Bank, Hancock; Security State Bank, Pella; | 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Ida Grove; | 
Farmers Savings Bank North Washington 
Citizens State Bank, New Sharon; Newburg 
Savings Bank, Newburg Bentley Savings 
Bank, Bentley; and Iowa State Savings Bank 


Malvern | 





c ned 
Overy citizen u 





We will be pleased to furnish copies 


on request. 


Boston 


. . . q 
he alee inlevest in sound 


economic practices, should read the compre- 


| | hecasuaie addvess on Short Selling delweved 
by ON». shaved I | hesteaaae LPrrssiclesl 
aa () lew Q ws Sock Biccleendte, 








| THEODORE PRINCE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exthange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


12@ Broadway 


New York 
Philadelphia 
























601,531 


Total United States Government securities ..cccocceces 

Other securities ....ccccsecees Coe esesecccccceesecees eecccees 6.297 
Total bills and securities .........seee. . , 1,006,197 
Due from foreign banks eee bN esas ° 9,297 ; 705 
Federal reserve notes of other banks * 16 17.373 
Uncollected items ‘ 4 533.003 
Bank premises ....... ° 59 389 59.382 59.632 
All other resources §uesee beekeseees 44.846 14.712 
TOtAl“TeGOUFCOS .........screrssesscccccovccecsececccces 1.97 ag 4 
LIABILITIES sill 4,840,483 
Federal reserve notes in actual CircuJatiOn .rcccccecsesess 2.447 069 2.383.948 1.366.554 

Deposits: =F S we 
Member bank-reserve account 2.409.700 







» 998 a7: 
Government 2,228,875 
Foreign bank : 

Other deposits 





2.460.065 


Total deposits : 


































*Revised 














S .. 248 
| Deferred availability ones paneer 
Capital paid in .......... $26,861 520,683 
| Surplus ....... gues Gs, 690 170,424 
All other liabilities = 636 276,936 
89 17,541 
Total Mabilities ...... pyteidecsnnt 5.731.549 4.940.402 
. 5,7: ¢ 840,48: 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit : “:8N.S00 
liabilities combined os 59.9 $1.8 
Contingent liability on bills pur chee 
FORDORGORER: 600 056050 ends sues tegesyeds kaeeeeeuens cee 105,470 82,879 431,670 
Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member t } 
ent re} nen pAN 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, on Nov. 4 and Oct, 28 1931. ana eae _ 
1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: a“ a 
NEW YORK 11-4-31 10-28-31 1 " 
-28-3 1-5-3 
Loans and investments—total ..... tee eeeeee ese ceeresesceeee 7.310 7,326 , 
Loans—total See eee mee eee eer eesee ses see eeseeeseeeseeeseees 4,547 4,552 
OM BECUTITICR ..cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccceccce 2.287 2305 
All other ...c.06 oe ? 260 2947 
Investments—total 763 2774 
United States Government securities ...ccccecccccccsccce 724 1702 
FS errr err eee 1039 1'052 
34 ) 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 724 821 
Cea IR. VOUS. cs.dsa ese aanbae ° 61 59 
Net demand deposits . ° 5.413 5 544 
Time deposits ......... e 905 929 
Government deposits .. “40 29 
Due from banks ....... ‘ 74 69 
Due to banks ..... eseceseveesececes e 983 956 
Borrowings from Federal reser . 17 “47 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ..... eet 583 594 
For account of out-of-town banks “97 “07 
For account of others .......seseeee 169 178 
5 7 
TOC wcccccdcoccsessssece oe eee eee eee secece ces ceeceseeses 849 869 
ON GEMANA eeccoceesecseessccenes see eeeeeeeeeeseceeeseesee 594 606 
On time eee cc ccccccccce res ccescccsce se eee eee eseracceeeecee 255 263 
CHICAGO : 
Loans and investments—total 1,670 1,685 
TOOMS—=tOtAl 2000000 c0secee 1,157 1,150 
On securities 672 663 908 
All other 485 487 621 
Investments—total 13 535 492 
United States Government securities ....cccccccccccccce 294 314 200 
Other securities “3 : ue seceee 219 221 y 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank 162 173 8 
Cash in vault a<uee 15 15 15 
Net demand deposits 1.110 1,116 1,304 
Time deposits 455 459 633 
| Government deposit 4 ) 2 
Due from banks 114 103 156 
Due to banks 261 235 358 
Borrowings from Federal re 6 2 


® Week Is Lower 






Decline Shown in Holdings * 


Of Discounted Bills at 
| New York and Certain 
| Other Districts in Week 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve credit outstanding during the 


*\ week ending Nov. 4. as reported by the 


Federal Reserve Banks and made public 
Nov. 5 by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
$2,174,000,000, a decrease of $58,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
an increase of $1,149,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding week in 1930. 


On Nov. 4 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,109,000,000, a decrease of 
$102,000,000 for the week. This decrease 


corresponds with decreases 
in member bank reserve balances and 
$28,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
nonmember bank deposits, etc., and in- 
creases Of $24,000,000 in monetary gold 
| stock and $6,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
| adjusted, offset in part by an increase of 
$63,000,000 in money in circulation. 


Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$15,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $7,000,000 at San Francisco 
and $4,000,000 at Richmond, and increased 
$5,000,000 each at Cleveland and Chicago, 
all Federal reserve banks showing a de- 
cline of $12,000,000. The System’s holdings 
of bills bought in open market declined 
$83,000,000 and of Treasury certificates 
and bills $4,000,000 


(The weekly condition statement of 
Federal reserve banks will be found 
in an adjoining column.) 


of $107,000,000 


Portugal Resumes Dealings 
In Non-sterling Exchanges 


The Bank of Portugal resumed exchange 
transactions in currencies other than 
sterling on Nov. 3, according to a cable- 
gram received from Commercial Attache 
Richard C. Long at Lisbon. 

The buying was 1'2 below and the sell- 
ing rate 1's above the London and Paris 
quotations, the cable states. Other Por- 
tuguese banks are said to be following 
this procedure. The escudo sterling basis 
of 110 escudos to the pound sterling is 
said to be unchanged but an early state- 
ment of future policy as promised in the 
annual report of the Minister of Finance 
is expected by Portuguese financial cir- 
cles.—Issued by the Department of Come 
merce, 


Pullman Company Income 
Shows Increase for Month 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 
pany in September and in the first nine 
months of 1931, as compared to earnings 
in the corresponding periods last year, 
have just been announced by the Inter- 









state Commerce Commission. The Come 
mission’s statement’ of the earnings, as 
reported to it, follows in full text: 
September 1931 1930 
Total oper. revenue + $5,409.234 $6,476,432 
Net. oper. revenue ...... 865,018 033 
Net oper. income ....cc.« 599,676 534,943 
Nine months 

Total oper. revenue .... 48,968,106 59.495,410 
Net oper. revenue ,...+. 4.763.750 6,774,872 
Net oper. income 2,745,699 4,892,104 





42 YEARS 


of consecutive quarterly 


Chicago Architectural Photographing Co, 


DIVIDENDS 


On November 1, COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY paid its 


168th consecutive quarterly dividend. The dividend rate for the past decade 


has been $8 annually. In addition, the Company’s policy of issuing “rights” 


has enhanced the earnings of stockholders from time to time. Listed on The 


Chicago Stock Exchange, this stock is actively traded. At present market price 


the stock is an exceptional investment opportunity. Send for information. 


Urtitiry SEcuRITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Des Moines 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 





Los Angeles 
Indianapolis 
San Francisco 


Milwaukee 
Louisville 
Tulsa 


Utility Securities Corporation — New York, Washington, Bostun, Richmond, Philadelphia 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Indea published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Vigilance of Worker as Factor 
in Industrial Safety + «+ | 


Most Accidents Due to Forgetfulness or to 
Carelessness of Victim, Declares Assistant 
Labor Commissioner of Oklahoma 


By JAMES HUGHES 


Assistant Commissioner of Labor, State of Oklahoma 


HY do some safety directors who seem 
to evidence great interest in their work 
fail to get effective results? I believe 
the answer is because they do not have a 
proper safety foundation, which is summe 
up in the words: “Forgetfulness and Careless- 
ness Cause Nearly All — 
. 
much effort is spent in analyzing acci- 
done purenateane as to what ‘per cent can 
be prevented by safety education and what 
per cent can be prevented by mechanical 
safeguarding or improving the physical de- 
fects in and around an industria! establish- 
wien, someone will ask, what is he getting 
at? Just this: If everyone's introduction to 
safety was to have them understand that for- 
getfulness and carelessness are the real causes 
of accidents it would save them discourage- 
ment later in the game. : 

The writer has been interested in safety 
work 17 years. Twelve of these years have 
been with the Oklahoma State Department 
of Labor, which Department enforces the 
safety regulations in this State. In the course 
of my work I have investigated many in- 
dustrial accidents which cost the lives or 
serious injury of workmen in the various 
industries in Oklahoma, and this experience 
has convinced me that my early education 
in safety work, like that of most others, was 
deficient. 

Many times have I seen a plant owner, 
superintendent or safety director interest 
himself very much in safety by safeguard- 
ing physical defects and by preaching safety 
to his employes and then have an accident 
caused solely by forgetfulness or carelessness 
—which, I say, causes nearly all of them. 
Then they would “blow up” and say, “what’s 
the use?” ; 

And while the old act of God theory is very 
generally discredited in this age, still there 
are people who are willing to dismiss acci- 
dents by saying that they just happen when 
the right time comes no matter what is done 
to prevent them. That only proves what I 
have said, that their safety education did 
not have the proper foundation. 


+ 

If it did, maton “el growing cynical and 
convicting ‘the injured or dead person of 
carelessness and letting it go at that, they 
would investigate the accident only from 
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RE are about 50,000 bushels of black 
walnuts that go to waste in Maryland 
whenever there is a good crop. Each 

bushel contains about six pounds of kernels, 
or meats, which properly extracted and 
cleaned are worth 30 to 60 cents per pound 
wholesale. Here, then, is a farm chop valued 
at $120,000 that is being neglected and which 
would find a ready sale. 

The Baltimore market alone requires 250,- 
000 pounds of walnut kernels, 95 per cent of 
which are imported from other States. This 
is an equivalent of more than 40,000 bushels 
of walnuts which the Maryland farmers 
should supply. , 

The Forestry Department is concerned in 
increasing the productive value of forest land, 
not only for timber but for certain by-prod- 
ucts of the forest that may very materially 
increase the forest income. 

Black walnut trees are sometimes associ- 
ated with trees in the forest, but more often 
they are found in ravines and along fence 
rows on the farm, and perhaps should be 
reckoned more as an orchard crop. In this 
connection, walnut plantations are being 
made for nut growing, in which case the im- 
proved varieties of budded or grafted stock 
are used and the plantation is treated much 
like an -rchard. 

The nuts begin falling about Sept. 15 in 
normal seasons, but those that fall early are 
apt to be undeveloped and therefore should 
be discarded if light or undersized. They 
should not be allowed to lie on the ground 
until the shells get soft and mushy, as this 
will reduce the good flavor of the kernels. A 
good way is to visit the trees when the nuts 
begin to fall and clear up under them, re- 
moving the premature nuts and leaving the 
ground in good shape to easily rake up the 
nuts that fall later. 

As soon as nuts are gathered the husks 
should be removed. Various devices are used 
for the purpose. A corn sheller will do fairly 
good work, if the nuts are quite uniform in 
size. If, however, they vary much in size, 
as is generally the case, they will need to 
be sorted, otherwise some of the larger ones 
will break and the smaller ones go through 
partially husked. A good hand method. is 
to bore ‘wo or three different-sized holes in 
a@ heavy board, or plank, and drive the nuts 
with a mallet through the appropriate-sized 
hole. This is a good method but slow and 
apt to stain the hands badly. 

After husking the nuts should be spread 
out to dry in an airy place. such as a barn 
floor. 

There is quite an art in cracking the nuts. 
The object is to crack the nuts sufficiently 
to extract the kernels easily without crush- 
ing them. 

The kernels should be spread out in small 
piles in a dry place and stirred occasionally 
to dry them out and prevent molding. When 
sufficiently dry they are ready for shipping. 
Better prices are usually obtained early in 
the season, so that artificial drying is some- 
times practiced to get them on the market 
early. Excess heat, however, must be avoided, 
as it reduces quality. Since walnut kernels 
are used throughout the year, a local trade 
can often be maintained by storing the hulled 
nuts in a cellar over the Winter and cracking 
them as required. Prices range from 50 to 
75,.cents per pound for sound, clean kernels, 
depending on quality and supply. 


these angles, rarely, what caused it, how can 
we prevent an accident of that character in 
the future, and last but not least, how can 
we remove the cause. If their safety. educa- 
tion rested on the basic foundation that for- 
getfulness and carelessness cause nearly all 
accidents they would know that one of those 
two caused the accident. They they would 
not be surprised or disappointed but would 
endeavor to remove these causes. But how 
can they remove them? 

We must remember that workmen are err- 
ing human beings just like the rest of us, and 
that in spite of all our efforts to the con- 
trary we are sometimes guilty of careless- 
ness and none of us have been able to com- 
pletely overcome forgetfulness. So many 
times in investigating an accident where 
someone was killed I have heard these ex- 
pressions: “We don’t know what he was do- 
Mg there” or “He was one of our safest men 
and why he took that chance we don’t know.” 
These are human errors that will never be 
overcome in their entirety. 

‘ + + 

Many times in talking with an injured per- 
son who had suffered a serious nonfatal acci- 
dent I have been impressed with the fact 
that they did not know just how the acci- 
dent occurred. I have known them to give 
several different versions of the accident, none 
of which was correct. This was puzzling at 
first until I was forced to the unescapable 
conclusion that the injured person at the 
time of injury was so completely lost in 
thought and wrapped in forgetfulness to such 
an extent that he was unable to remember 
just what happened. There is only one posi- 
tive remedy—remove the cause. Just in the 
same manner that railroad grade crossing 
accidents are prevented by building over- 
passes or underpasses. When the grade 
crossing is safeguarded in that manner any- 
ong can drive over or under the railroad com- 
pletely lost in thought and the train will not 
hit him. 

But you will say it is not always possible 
or practical to remove the cause. The writer 
agrees with that statement, with the qualifi- 
cation that it is possible in many more cases 
than we will admit. That is why I say 
persons having instilled in them the basic 
foundation that forgetfulness and careless- 
mess are the real culprits in safety work will 
get effective results because they will not get 
discouraged when an accident proves these 
truths, but will endeavor to overcome them 
by studying their industry and employes from 
that viewpoint. 

Someone will say that the writer does not 
believe in safety education. I do, but so 
many confuse safety sermons with safety 
education. Occasional safety meetings do 
not, in my opinion, constitute safety educa- 
tion, Safety education must be instilled in 
the directing heads of an industry from the 
chief executive down to the last foreman, 
then it will be reflected in the employes. The 
employes in any industry will soon learn 
whether or not their foreman is interested 
in safety and if he is a competent foreman 
they will follow his lead in that respect. 


+ + 

The most misguided safety director I have 
heard of lately was one that declared his 
policy was to weed out employes who al- 
lowed themselves to become injured. It is 
the writer's opinion, founded upon experience, 
that in many cases the willing overanxious 
worker is the one who is more liable to be 
injured because he is trying to work faster 
than his fellow workmen. But this kind of 
an employe is always quick to accept safety 
education and a competent foreman would 
not have any problem teaching him safety. 
It seems cruel to penalize a workman for 
trving to be efficient. 

There are probably rare instances in which 
employes have deliberately permitted them- 
selves to be injured for money reward. But 
those cases are so rare that to adopt a gen- 
eral rule of this character seems like the 
height of stupidity for the reason the most 
sincere safety worker may be guilty of what 
looks like gross carelessness, when the truth 
is that he was only guilty of forgetfulness. 

In Oklahoma City in the last two years, 
there has been erected 114 floors of structural 
steel, with only one fatal and a few minor 
injuries. These consisted of two 33-story, one 
26-story, one 14-story, and one 8-story build- 
ing. Not so very far back it was generally 
accepted that you could figure one fatality 
for each 10 floors of steel. In fact the 
writer was informed by the foreman of one 
structural steel company, who had come to 
this State to do some steel erection, that any- 
one knew it would likely run that high when 
I objected to his scaffolding arrangement. I 
told him the people of Oklahoma felt sure 
it was possible to erect steel buildings with- 
put killing anyone and had passed a scaf- 
folding law for that very purpose. This same 
concern erected 23 floors of steel without a 
fatality, much to this foreman’s surprise. 

Yes, they can be prevented, but if one is 
inclined to grow weary in well doing he 
should not start into safety work for a 
livelihood. As long as sO many concerns 
consider it necessary to start retrenching, 
with their safety department first on the list, 
he will be liable to find himself seeking 
other employment when business slackens. 

It is not the intention of the writer to be 
overly critical with concerns that have dis- 
charged their safety directors, because they 
have the honest conviction that the money 
they spend for safety work is a donation for 
good. They do it in much the same spirit 
that they donate to the church or any other 
worth-while enterprise, when in reality the 
money they spend for safety pays big divi- 
dends and should be figured on a business 
basis only. After the suffering and sorrow 
have been subtracted from accident cost it 
still leaves a stupendous money cost. 


+ a 

Whenever safety is discussed by executives 
just as they discuss and ponder about pro- 
duction and profits; in other words, when the 
business of preventing accidents is a part 
of the business, just as costs and profits are, 
it will be reflected in their entire organiza- 
tion and measurably reduce accidents. Safety 
will not then be a side issue but one of the 
problems of the business and will be studied 


along with the other problems of carrying on 
business, 
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Of Home Economics for Developing Methods 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with canning and preserving. 
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In Charge, Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


to purchase them and those who wish 
to can to save their garden surplus— 
there will always be the need for home- 
canning information. 

To meet the demand for this sort of 


modity industries, 


HE instinct for food preservation, 
T though somewhat dulled by the 

greater accessibility and changed 
complexion of produce markets, is still 
inherent with the homemakers of this 
country. Nothing brings it to the fore 
so much as emergency periods which 
seem to threaten the future food sup- 
ply. At those times the homemakers not 
only arrange for provisions for their own 
familics but also for community distri- 
bution. As a rule, the women living in 
large cities rarely need to lay by pro- 
visions for longer periods than the week 
end or the occasional holiday when the 
neighborhood stores are closed. But for 
country homemakers, with their gardens, 
and even those living in towns near the 
source of supplies, food preservation is 
still a matter of considerable importance. 

+ + 


The modern homemakers are not con- 
tent with antiquated methods of can- 
ning, pickling, and preserving. When 
they put up only the acid fruits and vege- 
tables, preserves, and certain kinds of 
pickles, their efforts met with success, 
on the whole. But just as soon as they 
ventured into the field of nonacid vege- 
tables these home canners discovered 
that their traditional methods of can- 
ning needed to be amended. Serious and 
sometimes fatal cases of food poisoning 
from eating spoiled canned goods have 
emphasized the danger of wrong proce- 
dure. In addition to a possible menace 
that lurks in every improperly canned 
product, there is also the great economic 
loss in having can after can of food spoil 
—which involves not onl; the cost of the 
raw product but the labor, fuel, and 
equipment. 

For these reasons, the women who con- 
template home canning wish to know the 
most recent application of science to 
food preservation. As the Government 
agency whose sole concern is the prob- 
lems which face the homemaker, the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
conducted and is still engaged in a re- 
search program of home canning. 

With an increase in supply and va- 
riety of foods canned commercially, most 
women have not needed to indulge in 
such an extensive program of food con- 
servation as formerly was necessary. But 
from those who have kept right on put- 
ting away food in the Summer for their 
families to use during the Winter, there 
has Been a tremendous demand for newer 
canning methods, 

+ + 

Formerly, only the vegetables that 
could be stored, like potatoes and cab- 
bage, and those that could be dried, like 
corn, were all that the homemaker could 
keep for the Winter's use. This meant 
that the diet was almost devoid of green 
vegetables after the frost had killed off 
the vines and plants. 

In large cities and most towns some 
fresh green produce, shipped from the 
South, can now be bought the vear 
‘round. But for those who can't afford 


information the Bureau has issued a 
publication, “Canning Fruits and Vege- 
tables at Home,” telling how they should 
be processed (the term given to the op- 
eration whereby material is heated to 
kill bacteria). This bulletin contains full 
directions for home canning. Vegetables, 
with the exception of tomatoes, con- 
tain no acid to assist in destroying bac- 
teria and consequently only great heat, 
maintained over a period of time, can 
effectively destroy them. Therefore, the 
pressure cooker must be used for it is 
the only effective way to sterilize non- 
acid foods. The growing and vegetative 
forms of bacteria can not survive for 
any length of time at the temperature 
of boiling water. But what is not al- 
ways understood by the home canner, is 
that there are still the spore forms of 
bacteria to be killed. These are destroyed 
only at boiling temperature by long- 
continued heating. If the vegetable is pro- 
cessed in the can at boiling temperature 
for this long period it is overcooked and 
rendered unpalatable. Or, if it is done 
in an open kettle there are dangers of 
contamination in the sealing process. The 
pressure cooker offsets both these dis- 
advantages. 
+ + 

The Bureau does not advocate a re- 
turn to the pre-Revolutionary custom of 
the homemaker's turning her pantry into 
@ miniature food store. Leaving to the 
homemaker the decision of what to can, 
it does, however, wish to emphasize the 
tremendous importance of canning only 
strictly fresh produce and that the most 
scientific methods be followed to avoid 
possible fatal consequences and loss by 
spoilage. 


had the opportunity to multiply and the 
chances are relatively poor that they all 
will be destroyed by processing—even in 
a pressure cooker. 

Just as there is a season for canrfing 
fruits and vegetables so do many farm 
women can meats during the butchering 
period. How this can be done success- 
fully at home is also explained by the 
Bureau which decries the old practice 
of frying pork and putting it down in 
stone crocks covered with fat. Unless 
the crocks are kept at very low tempera- 
tures the meat and fat will be subject 
to spoilage. 

Extensive experiments, discussed in the 
previous article on meat, are now being 
conducted by the Bureau on canning 
pork and chicken. This project will 
eventually include other meats, also. 

In addition to canning, the Bureau has 
likewise published considerable data on 
making pickles, relishes, jelly, jams, and 
conserves, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 7, F. C. Blanck, Principal Chemist, Food Research Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the studies 
conducted by the Bureau on methods of commercial canning. 


By strictly fresh produce, the 
Bureau's experts say that the rule of 
one hour from the garden to the can 
should be followed in so far as possible. 
Stored produce—unless held at very low 
temperatures—means that bacteria have 
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Alleviating Mental and Physical Sufferings 
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FINANCIAL and industrial depression 
A falls heaviest on the poor and those 

having a barely sufficient income in 
modern times to meet their daily needs. What 
has brought about the present situation has 
been defined for us by economists and in- 
dustrialists, and the solution of how to com- 
bat and overcome it probably rests in their 
hands, but its mental and physical effect 
on the individuals, especially the children 
involved, is and will be the concern of health 
authorities for some years to come. 


Myerson said, “If a man eats well and 
sleeps well he faces life well.” 

This applies as truly to women and chil- 
dren. A reduced income for the great ma- 
jority of families and individuals means 
lower living standards in relation to proper 
food, fuel, medical service and the other ne- 
cesities of life, which eventually brings about 
a lower resistance and a greater susceptibility 
to sickness and disease. This is especially 
true of individuals under certain conditions 
and in certain age groups, such as mothers 
expecting new babies, unborn babies, babies 
under one month and one year, children of 
the before-school-age period, underweight 
children and those predisposed to tubercu- 
losis. 

Under the conditions found in a depres- 
sion, children in school have a better chance 
because they are better supervised, because 
in many schools nourishing lunches are pro- 
vided and because families feel those going 
to school must be better fed and clothed 
than those remaining at home. 

With the expectant mother and the adults 
affected we have a more difficult problem 
to meet than with children, because with 
the lower food intake we have fear, lack of 
courage and insecurity, which, if we believe 
the tenets of modern science, brings about a 
glandular disturbance that causes detrimen- 
tal chemical changes in the body and ab- 
normal ‘nental and emotional reactions. 


This condition must bring to physicians, 
public health nurses and the personnel of 
welfare agencies the need of a better knowl- 
edge on their part of the laws of psychology 
in applying their special services. 

While it is known there are many who 
seek and expect relief as their right, there 
are also those whose pride and self-respect 
are injured by the fact that conditions over 
which they have no control makes its ac- 
ceptance necessary. The world is a beautiful 
place, but its beauty is obscured if living 
becomes too hard. People in difficulty can 
not always see the silver lining we hear so 
much about. We are told we must live each 
day by itself, that that is all the future we 
are sure of, but that advice is not practiced, 
especially by those in difficulty. They live 
in.the future and they try to solve their 
problems every five minutes of the day. They 
become discontented; they forget love and 
hope and they lose confidence and courage. 

The rk of the private, health and welfare 
agencies may suffer because of lower con- 
tributions from their regular patrons and 
from the man on the street. This will se- 
riously curtail their services when they are 
most needed. 


What a satisfaction it will be for anyone 
after this hard time is over to find that 
through our combined efforts there has been 
& minimum of hardship and suffering and 
that our health standards have not been 
lowered enough to cause a rise in our mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. It will be some 
time before any honest claims can be safely 
made. The results lie in the future. 

Public health nurses collectively and indi- 
vidually have a great responsibility facing 
them. They probably get closer to home 
conditions than any other agency. By do- 
ing their part well now these public serv- 
ants will be upholding the ideals for which 
the profession we represent stands, service 
to humanity. 
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State Research as Aid in Sale 


of Farm Products 


Methods Adopted by Minnesota to Improve 
Quality and Develop Markets Is Described 


by State Agriculture Commissioner 


By R. A. TROVATTEN 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Minnesota 


NE of the major duties of the Commis- 
QO sioner of Agriculture is to observe mar- 

keting conditions in Minnesota. The of- 
fice was created and the duties imposed with 
reference to the marketing of agricultural 
products. 

For the Government to take a hand in 
marketing was considered highly improper 
until the last fewyyears. In many respects, 
an attempt at cooperative marketing of a 
commercial product is ¢ cumbersome task. 


> > 

Since present-day marketing is regulated 
by our monetary system and because of the 
fact that our monetary system is designed 
to foster private enterprises, any attempt to 
put over a cooperative marketing program 
must carry with it some of the essential 
characteristics of private enterprises. 


At the present time, my attention is di- 
rected to the potato situation in Minnesota. 
Roughly ‘speaking, that there are three potato 
producing sectors in Minnesota, each of which 
has spent many thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising its own brand in foreign markets. 
The success of the plan has been meager for 
the reason that there has been no concen- 
trated, unified, and centralized push back of 
either of the three. 


Some time ago while on a trip East with 
a survey of the potato situation in mind, I 
made the astounding discovery that eastern 
markets like Minnesota potatoes as well as 
any sold on the North American continent, 
but up until the past year and for the last 
seven or eight years, they have refused to 
buy them because they were not properly 
sized and graded. Wisconsin, with no bet- 
ter soil or climatic conditions, brought a pre- 
mium price on its potatoes because they were 
more uniformly graded and distributed as 
to size. 


Hence, by concentrating our efforts on a 
grading program, by showing the Minnesota 
farmer, crower and dealer the resulting profits 
in foreign markets, by uniform inspection, 
by tying up with the Federal Department of 
Agriculture in a joint inspection proposition, 
we have already won the first victory. 

The matter which impressed me most 
forcibly immediately after my appointment 
as Commissioner of Agriculture, was the un- 
stable condition in potato marketing in 
Minnesota. Upon investigation, I found that 
we had nothing to back up the quality of 
our potatoes in the matter of inspection 
service outside of the Minnesota inspection 
certificate. In Chicago, my inquiries resulted 
in learning that potatoes from other States 
received a high price because the shipments 
generally from those States were backed up 
by the ~ertificate of inspection of both the 
State and Federal governments. 

At tl first available opportunity, we met 
with officials from Washington and entered 
into a cooperative agreement by the terms 
of which all shipments of Minnesota potatoes 
are permitted to carry the added protection 
features and inspection service of the United 
States Government. 

+ + 

In order to pesfect the plan under this 
agreement, a school for inspectors was con- 
ducted in Minneapolis this Fall, and in- 
spectors already in ovr employ and many 
new ones, who are employed on a part-time 
basis, were taught all of the arts and practi- 
cal features of Federal inspection. This co- 
operative agreement was put into effect about 
Sept. 1. During the Summer months, I or- 
dered all forces under my jurisdiction to 
concentrate in getting the cooperation, as 
much as possible, of dealers, graders and 
brokers, to insist that all potatoes leaving the 
State carry the inspection certificate. Not 
only that, but we directed this appeal to the 
grower on the ground that the American 
housewife today, the restaurant owners and 
other large users of potatoes are willing to 
pay a premium for a graded product. 

There is one way, and only one way, to 
prove the success of the marketing plan. 
Does the plan show a competitive price 
superior to a competitive product? If all 
things are equal, the product itself will bring 
the price. 

In the year 1930, in the month of October, 
the highest average price of the Wisconsin 
highest grade potato on the Chicago market 
was $1.93 per hundredweight. In the same 
year in the same month, from the first up 
to and including the 28th day, the average 
highest price received for the best United 
States No. 1 Minnesota potato was $1.78. 
This means that in 1930, Wisconsin potatoes 
brought 15 cents more per hundredweight 
than Minnesota potatoes. 

This year, as soon as quality and uniform 
grade in inspection service showed up on the 
Chicago market. The average highest price 
obtained for Wisconsin United States No. 1 
potatoes from Oct. 1 up to and including 
Oct. 28, was 85 cents per hundredweight; 
while the average highest price for Minne- 
sota United States No. 1 potatoes was 91 
cents per hundredweight. Our potatoes are, 
therefore, receiving an average of 6 cents 
per hundredweight more than Wisconsin's, 
and this is the first time in 10 years that 
this has occurred. 

What do these figures mean? For one 
thing, they reflect a marked degree of co- 
operation between the leaders of the potato 
industry and our Agricultural Department. 
It means that the potato grower, dealer, ship- 
per and broker are becoming conscious of 
the fact that greater care must be observed 
in preparing his products for market. 


* bd 


It means that today, as a result of our 
marketing program on all perishable agri- 
cultural commodities, that the eyes of the 
largest markets in the world are focused on 
Minnesota. These figures mean that we have 
definitely demonstrated to the farmer that 
he might as well have the additional profit 
brought by careful grading, if he will take 
the trouble to know and realize that foreign 
markets, as well as domestic markets, pay a 
better price for a graded potato. 

There is one branch of economics directly 
allied with agriculture, in which this depart- 
ment can be of some assistance. This is to 
help shorten the distance between the farmer 
and the consumer. Cooperative marketing 


agencies, if rigidly employed, will help un- 
der the present system both the grower and 
the consumer. The marketing of agricul- 
tural products, such as potatoes, under that 
system cannot be forced. That must come 
naturally as public convenience and neces- 
sity find room for such organization. 


Premature experiments of the past have re- 
sulted in failures in the cooperative market- 
ing of potatoes. What is necessary before 
that point is reaghed is a sincere desire on 
the part of the grower to grade his potatoes 
so that they will stand up under competition. 
In other words, it would appear that the big- 
gest fault in the past has been that the 
farmer has had nothing to say about what 
happened to his potatoes after he delivered 
them to the warehouse. With no means of 
financing them, he has been at the mercy 
of the potato speculators who have made the 
profit on the option of selling those potatoes 
at the most opportune time the market af- 
forded. 

+ + 


Under the machinery we have set up today, 
there is provided a label which permits the 
use of it on Federal-State inspected United 
States No. 1 potatoes. This label may be used 
by any farmer, grower or shipper who is in- 
terested in welling his potatoes under a recog- 
nized brand name. The label may be used 
in conjunction with other labels as long as 
the contents of each sack stand up under 
the inspection requirements. 

If Minnesota farmers continue to market 
their potatoes the old way, they will get 
into the same price rut Minnesbdta has lain 
in for the last 10 years. If they get into 
trouble over the selling of a car of potatoes 
for a foreign market without the inspection 
certificate of the State and Federal govern- 
ments, they will be at the mercy of long- 
time courts. It is interstate commerce and 
they may have to go to some other State 
to fight their battles. 

+ + 


On the other hand, if they have the pro- 
tection that we can give them now, and get 
into trouble, this office will stand back of 
them. They have the tntire resources of the 
State Department of Agriculture at their 
service in backing up their sales, and in addi- 
tion to ‘hat, all of the resources, intelligence 
and advantages of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


California Plans 


12-year Course 


for Deaf 


By 
we V. Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


HIS year spells a new era in the educa- 
T tional work and facilities afforded the 
deaf child in the State of California. 

Through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Finance and the Department of 
Public Works, the initial steps of the build- 
ing program of the School for the Deaf have 
been taken. Within a very short time three 
buildings of the primary unit will be com- 
pleted. 

As a result of two years of careful study, 
the school will follow a new course of study 
covering 12 years of instruction. The course 
has been carefully planned and will be fol- 
lowed throughout the State in both the resi- 
dential school and special classes for the deaf. 
Naturally it will be of a tentative nature dur- 
ing the first year. This is an accomplish- 
ment to be considered and one to be desired. 
There is no other State that has been able 
to establish such policy and yet the entire 
profession is very anxious to see such arrange- 
ment throughout the country. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the work 
with the deaf is the teaching of language. 
The deaf child’s whole future success in 
school accomplishment and in his after school 
life is governed entirely by his ability to 
use and comprehend English. It is our feel- 
ing that the deaf child does not begin read- 
ing early enough so as to build up his vocabu- 
lary and comprehension of written language. 
The new course places more stress on read- 
ing and the use of language in every way. 

Proper importance will be given the teach- 
ing of speech and lip-reading as heretofore, 
with the aim “not more speech but better 
speech.” 

At all times, when considering the educa- 
tion of the deaf child, it must be kept upper- 
most in mind that it is a special field and 
calls for specially trained teachers and house 
mothers and demands a certain technique 
and approach. If this fact is lost sight of 
the whole structure of the successful accom- 
plishment of the school will crumble and in 
place of a school, the State would have noth- 
ing more than a custodial institution or home. 

The deaf child, without the aid of hear- 
ing, is shut off from access to knowledge and 
information, which are so important to an 
individual's normal development and en- 
lightenment. The deaf child, because of his 
handicap, must necessarily be under formal 
instruction at all times. His education must 
begin with his waking hour, continue through- 
out the day, and carry on up to the time he 
retires. If schools for the deaf are to be 
satisfied with four and a half to five hours 
of actual schoolroom work as being the full 
time devoted to the education of the deaf 
child, then the deaf child wil never attain 
a Satisfactory level of educational accom- 
plishment and intelligence. 

The policy at the Caitfornia School for the 
Deaf is to make the deaf child's “outside 
the classroom life” a time for instruction as 
well as the formal periods in the schoolroom. 
Proper attention to the importance of this 
outside period is to be one of the most vital 
activities. It means much to his full de- 
velopment. At the same time thought and 
proper time will be given to the recreational 
side of the child's life, 





